
























‘ matter of course—just as driving wheels or 
v boiler tubes. 
n ' The reason for this is that for the past decade railroad 
men have been satisfied that arches 
1, Increase steaming capacity, or 
2. Save fuel (Enough to soon pay for the 
arch), and 
3. Reduce boiler maintenance by protecting 
flues and flue sheets. 
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ECOMMENDED for building up 
worn surfaces where resistance to 
abrasive wear is desired, as on buffer 
castings and frog points. Page High 
Carbon Gas Welding Rods and Elec- 
trodes are scientifically developed as to 
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welding all low carbon 


American Railway Association. 
Guaranteed 99.84% iron. The 
impurities taken in the aggre- 
gate do not exceed 16/100 of 
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hydrogen, and nitrogen. 


Conform to American Weld- 
ing Society Specifications. 
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chemical analysis and structure, which 
insures a uniform deposit. The elec- 
trodes maintain a uniform arc. The gas 
welding rods flow freely. Conform to 
the American Welding Society Speci- 
fications E-No. 1-C. 
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In an editorial the New York Herald makes a plea for in- 
dividuality in express trains, urging that every limited train 
be given a name. We agree in general 
Individuality with the Herald’s idea but it seems to 
in us that the practice of naming trains 
Trains has gone about as far as it can under 
present conditions. There are more 
names for trains now than can be assimilated by the public. 
Outside of a few “crack” trains on each rodd, few of the 
name-bearing trains are known to fame. Yet, if more trains 
had names and if all the names were generally known—and 
used—by the public, the roads would find it much easier to 
keep their individuality in the public mind—something which 
may well be done by those roads which are not enthusiastic 
about extensive consolidations. The great trouble is that a 
train needs something more than a name to give it indi- 
viduality. Over in England the railway companies order 
trains—not passenger cars—from the builders or from their 
own shops. The result is that each train has an indi- 
viduality of design; it looks different from other trains. 
Some of these trains in England are articulated—that is, 
one truck serves to support the ends of two cars so that 
under a seven-car train there are but eight trucks; other 
trains are painted in other than standard colors; almost 
every specially-built train has some features which dis- 
tinguish it, even to the most casual observer. The result is 
that the train has an individuality which impresses itself 
not only on the passenger but on anyone who sees the train. 
Some railroads on this continent used to follow somewhat 
the same policy of making important trains individual in 
appearance as well as in speed and service. The practice, 
however, has been almost discontinued and we may well 
pause to reflect as to whether this act.on has, all things con- 
sidered, been wholly wise. 





In view of the immense amount of drilling, reaming and 
milling work done in railroad machine shops, it is of the 


utmost importance that the cutting 
Sharp tools be kept sharp and in the best pos- 
Cutting sible condition for efficient cutting. 
Tools The day of sharpening even so simple 


a tool as a twist drill by hand grinding 
has long since past, the operation being more quickly, cheap- 
ly and accurately done on a modern twist drill grinder. In 
the case of reamers and milling cutters, it is impossible to 
get the maximum effective service or life out of these tools 
unless they are sharpened on one of the plain or universal 
grinding machines designed in accordance with correct 
principles especially for that purpose. Plain cutter and 
reamer grinders are available for simple operations such 
as grinding straight, spiral, bevel or angular milling cutters. 
straight or taper reamers; shell or end mills and simila1 
tools. Universal grinders are used to sharpen straight, tape 
or rose reamers; bevel, spiral, form, or end-milling cutters; 
taps, countersinks or counterbores. Universal grinders can 
be set up for the accurate grinding of straight or taper arbors, 
keys, gages, etc. Holes in cutters, or other small internal 
grinding jobs are easily handled. By using the vertical feed, 
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surface grinding operations can also be performed. The 
universal grinder is a necessity wherever there are a variety 
of cutting tools to be cared for, and the cost of installing this 
machine will be paid for many times over in the increased 
production and longer life of cutting tools, decreased power 


.consumption and cost of operation; also a noticeably better 


morale among the workmen who have not the incentive to 
get results when handicapped by dull tools. In using cutter 
grinding machines it is a mistake not to secure all the at- 
tachments needed for the various kinds of work, and par- 
ticular attention should be given to selecting grinding wheels 
of the correct size, shape and grade for: the particular opera- 
tion on which it is to be used. In general, it is best to 
benefit by the advice of the manufacturer as to type of grind- 
ing wheel and method of set-up. 


An opportunity is offered the railroads, through the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association prize contest for the best 
; paper on railway fuel conservation, 
A Prize Contest announced elsewhere in this issue, to 
on Fuel learn something of the extent to which 
Conservation their locomotive and train service em- 
ployees are really interested in this im- 
portant subject. A large part of the effort put forth to some 
extent on most railroads to get the maximum return in ton- 
miles from each ton of coal purchased, has been directed 
toward the men who handle the throttle and the scoop. Al- 
most no officer or employee, however, is free from some 
measure of responsibility for the conservation of the railway 
fuel supply and the extent to which this responsibility is 
met, particularly by operating officers and executives, has a 
tremendous influence on the results likely to be obtained. 
The expression of opinion from the men who directly con- 
duct the operations in which 90 per cent of railroad fuel 
is consumed, should, therefore, be of great interest to these 
officers. Constructive suggestions of the greatest value may 
be obtained from these men with respect to their own opera- 
tions and the executive and operating officers may also get 
a new perspective of their own responsibility which will be 
of incalculable value to them in shaping their future policies. 
It is to be hoped that every railroad in America will take 
measures to stimulate.a live interest in this contest among 
their own train service employees. 


In a discussion of one of the topics at the Chicago meeting 
of the Mechanical Division, attention was directed to the 
importance of mechanical department 


Counting officers possessing a full knowledge of 
the all costs—not only the purchase price 
Cost but also the cost of maintenance and 


operation. In this particular instance 
reference was had to determining the real value of certain 
details of locomotive design and various accessories. The 
underlying thought, however, is just as true and just as im- 
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portant in innumerable places—detailed costs in connection 
with shop operations and in the car department are fully as 
essential as those in connection with locomotive operation 


and maintenance. Initial costs, certainly as far as pur- 
chased material is concerned, can easily be obtained. Direct 
labor costs also could be readily obtained for a small ex- 
penditure, but in railroad accounting they are ordinarily 
lumped together under certain general charges and not ac- 
curately distributed in detail. When it comes to indirect 
costs, whether of overhead, labor or miscellaneous material, 
the available knowledge is commonly too vague and too gen- 
eral to be of any real value. In railroad operation statistics 
and costs far too often are looked upon as necessary evils and 
kept solely as a basis for making up certain federal or other 
reports that are required to be filed according to law. It is 
feared that certain of this data is of as little real value to 
regulating bodies as it is to the railroads themselves. Unless 
data is used, as well as obtained, the time spent in securing 
it simply is wasted effort. The application of full and ac- 
curately compiled cost figures might and should be the con- 
tributing factor in deciding upon the adoption of various de- 
tails of design. As an example, the additional initial cost 
of a superheater may be known and possibly in a general 
way something in connection with the costs for maintenance 
in engine terminals and in the back shop when the locomo- 
tive is overhauled. On how many roads, however, are even 
fairly approximate values of fuel savings available? A 
criticism is often made of certain devices that they add con- 
siderably to maintenance costs. There is often much truth 
in this claim although it is frequently made without an ac- 
curate knowledge of how much this addition amounts to. 
The other side of the balance sheet—the gain from increased 
efficiency and economy—are generally guesses or rough esti- 
mates. Without a broad knowledge of the various cost facts 
in detail, decisions must be made on the basis of general 
experience, possibly with more or less prejudice, which does 
not insure that the decision is the right one. 


President Harding on 


Railroad Consolidations : 


RESIDENT HARDING, in his address at Kansas City on 

June 22, expressed very emphatically his opposition to 
government ownership of railroads. With a consistency 
not shown by all public men, he opposed certain policies 
which would tend to bring about government ownership. He 
referred disapprovingly to schemes for securing large and 
unwarranted reductions in the valuation placed upon the 
railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
pointed out clearly that it is vital to the future prosperity 
and progress of the country to have adequate development 
of its means of transportation, and that it cannot have this 
unless it lets the railways earn net returns that will be at- 
tractive to investors. 

At the same time he emphasized the view that to allow 
the railways to earn enough to provide adequate transporta- 
tion, without allowing them to charge rates that will impose 
an undue burden upon the public, presents a problem. The 
country, he contended, cannot afford to have any consider- 
able amount of its existing railroad mileage torn up, but 
to provide earnings sufficient to enable a large mileage of 
weak lines to maintain and increase their service, would in- 
volve fixing rates which would enable the stronger roads to 
earn too much and would be unduly burdensome to the 
public. 


The President believes with Senator Cummins that the 
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best solution of the problem presented by the transportation 
situation is the consolidation of the railways into a com. 
paratively small number of large systems. He would merg 
weak railways with strong railways and then make rates that 
would enable the consolidated systems to earn returns which 
would be attractive to investors. It has been widely r. 
ported that the President advocated compulsory consolida- 
tions. 

Careful reading of the complete text of his. addres; 
fails to disclose any specific declaration in favor of the 
exercise of governmental compulsion. He called attention 
to the fact that Transportation Act makes consolidations 
“permissive rather than mandatory.” He said that there ap- 
pears to be no “constitutional inhibition’? upon voluntary 
consolidations, but that “the problem of reconciling the in- 
terests of the hundreds of different ownerships and man- 
agements of lines to be merged into systems has proved a 
task for which no solution has been found.” He referred 
to the fact that consolidations of the English railways have 
been brought about under a mandatory law. He said it is 
“being seriously proposed that the next step be to further 
amplify the provisions for consolidation so as to stimulate 
the consummation,” and that it is his expectation that 
legislation to this end will be brought before Congress at the 
next session. To “stimulate” and to “compel” are two 
quite different things. The government undoubtedly can s0 
draft and administer legislation as to stimulate consolida- 
tions. It cannot constitutionally compel them as long as 
the railways are privately owned, and the President when lhe 
made his address apparently meant tacitly to recognize this 
fact. 

It will be very difficult for anybody who is not opposed 
to any further consolidations of the railways to find any 
very serious weaknesses, from the standpoint of the public 
interest, in the part of his address he devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this subject. The President mentioned approving- 
ly “the program of consolidating all the railroads into a 
small number of systems,” but how many systems he would 
regard as a small number he did not say. He indicated that 
consolidations would bring economies in operation, but did 
not put exaggerated emphasis upon this point. He based 
his argument for consolidations almost entirely upon the 
ground that the differences between the earning capacities 
of the many existing railways are so great that on any rates 
which are entirely fair to the public, some railways will 
earn large returns while others will not be able to eam 
encugh to provide good and adequate service for the people 
along their lines. The weak and the strong should be so 
consolidated as to remedy this situation. 

This part of the President’s argument is strong because 
unfortunately it is based upon undeniable facts. It is true 
that in almost every part of the country there are, for vari- 
ous reasons, some railways that are financially weak and 
others that are financially strong, and that this makes the 
problem of regulation of rates much more difficult than it 
otherwise would be. Just how to remedy the condition, how- 
ever, it is not easy to say. Some stimulus to consolidations 
was meant to be given by the “recapture” provisions of the 
Transportation Act. Under those provisions if one railway 
earns 8 per cent on its valuation, and another 4 per cent, the 
former must pay over to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, acting for the government, one-half of its earnings 10 
excess of 6 per cent. 

If the two railways should consolidate and the consolidated 
system should earn 6 per cent, it would be able to keep all 
of its earnings and to this extent the owners of the con- 
solidated system would be better off than when they owned 


the railways separately. This affords some direct incentive 
to consolidations, and in the absence of incentives consoli- 
dations will not be voluntarily made. In any event, they 
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will not be voluntarily made unless the owners of the roads 
consolidating believe they will gain by it. No strong road 
will buy a weak road and pay more for it than it believes it 
is worth, and no weak company will sell to a strong company 
for less than it believes its property should bring. There is 
no principle of public policy, morals or constitutional law 
which would justify compelling the owners of a prosperous 
railway to buy another railway which they did not want or 
at a price greater than they were willing to pay. 

Disclosure of the nature of the legislative stimulus to con- 
solidations which President Harding indicates will be in- 
troduced in Congress at its next session will be awaited with 
some misgivings and keen interest. The Railway Age be- 
lieves that some modifications of the consolidation provisions 
of the Transportation Act are desirable. They include a 
provision to the effect that if two or more railways are 
merged the total securities of the consolidated system shall 
not exceed its “total valuation. This provision should be 
repealed because it is an obstacle to consolidations, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be given exactly 
the same authority over the issuance of securities in the case 
of a consolidation that it has over the issuance of securi- 
ties when consolidation is not involved. The existing law 
requires the commission to make a comprehensive plan for 
railroad consolidations, and this is interpreted to mean that 
all mergers must be effected in strict accordance with this 

lan. 

: The law ought clearly to permit the commission to 
authorize any consolidation which it does not regard as 
inimical to the public interest. No man or body of men is 
wise enough to work out a plan of consolidations for all the 
railways of this country which will provide for each terri- 
tory the exact mergers which will be best for the people in 
that territory. Legislation which contemplates that, once a 


comprehensive plan of consolidations has been worked out, : 


the consolidations authorized by that particular plan, and 
absolutely no others, will ever be permitted, is too inflexible 
and will tend to prevent many desirable consolidations in- 
stead of to promote them. 

The railroad problem of the United States will not be 
solved by any program of consolidations, however well con- 
ceived or skilfully carried out. No matter how many or 
how few railway systems there may be, rates will have to be 
so regulated as to enable the railroads as a whole to earn 
larger net returns than they have in any of the last 10 years, 
except in 1916 and 1917, or the railroad problem will not 
be solved. Assuming, however, that the railroads as a whole 
will be allowed to earn a reasonable net return, a program of 
consolidations which would cause most of the short lines to 
be merged with large railways, and weak railways in all 
parts of the country to be merged on reasonable terms with 
strong roads, would be extremely helpful in solving the coun- 
try’s transportation problem. It would not effect the vast 
savings that many imaginative and uninformed persons be- 
lieve, but if the systems formed were not too big and un- 
wieldy it would promote economies in operation, cause the 
Various lines to be more uniformly developed, and improve 
the service rendered to many communities. 

The country needs to be warned, however, that railway 
systems can be made too large as well as too small and that 
great reductions of rates and vast increases in transportation 
service cannot be immediately made possible by the simple 
expedient of amalgamating a large number of railways into 
a few big systems. It would take years to carry out even 
the wisest conceivable policy of railroad consolidations. 
After the consolidations were formed, it would be years be- 
fore large benefits could be derived from them. Meanwhile 
the railroad problem of this country must be dealt with on 
the basis of actually existing conditions and not the basis 
of conditions that may some time be brought about. 
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Superintendents’ Relations 


With the Public 


HE SUGGESTION was made repeatedly at the recent con- 

vention of the American Association of Railroad Su- 
perintendents at Kansas City that one of the most important 
duties of the division superintendent today is the promotion 
of friendly relations with the shippers and other people along 
his line. The criticism was made that the superintendent 
has considered his duties to be confined within those limits 
of the right-of-way fences and has concentrated on the 
direction of operations within those limits, leaving to the ~ 
traffic department and others the problem of establishing 
contact with the public. However, new problems are con- 
tinually arising in the railway field and one of these in 
recent years, the importance of which is only now being 
recognized, is that of promoting cordial relations with the 
people of the territories served by the railways and of dis- 
seminating facts concerning the railways and their ability 
to serve them. 


No one can do this more effectively than the division 
superintendent. He is a local officer with an opportunity 
for frequent intimate contact. Furthermore, most of the 
problems of the shipper are of a character which the superin- 
tendent can handle more effectively than anyone else. This 
was borne out by a recent analysis of a large number of 
complaints received by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last year which showed that 95 per cent of them could have 
been settled by the local division officers if proper contacts 
had been established. The local agent can become an in- 
fluential representative of his road in his town and the 
division superintendent, as his superior, can do even more 
effective work. 


That the superintendent has not measured up to his op- 
portunities in this direction is evident. However, this 
criticism applies to the higher officers as well. Furthermore, 
in placing this new duty on the division superintendent, the 
general officers have also commonly failed to realize that 
the superintendent is today the most overloaded man in the 
organization. 

His first responsibility has always been and still is 
the direction of many operations which enter into the pro- 
duction of transportation and if he is to give attention to 
shippers as well as to the employees, he must be given suffi- 
cient assistance to enable him to assume these new duties 
without detriment to the running of the road. 

The railways are awakening rapidly to the fact that they 
have much in common with the users of their service and that 
much can be accomplished by considering the problems of 
transportation as belonging jointly to them and their patrons 
in endeavoring to enlist the co-operation of the shippers in 
the most efficient use of transportation. Thus, one railway 
has instructed its superintendents and general superinten- 
dents to make personal calls upon every important shipper 
on their lines so that he may present the American Railway 
Association’s transportation program for this year to them, 
acquaint them with the steps which the railways are taking 
to provide adequate service and enlist the shippers co-opera- 
tion in storing coal, in loading cars to capacity and in other- 
wise utilizing railway facilities most efficiently in order 
that, through their combined efforts, the needs of the country 
can be met in full. This work among the shippers can be 
done more effectively by the superintendent who is responsible 
for the service given them than by representatives of the 
traffic department who are received as salesmen or by repre- 
sentatives from the general offices who lack the intimate con- 
tact with conditions. The contact of a division superinten- 
dent with his shippers is a valuable one to the railway and 
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one which should be fostered. It can best be encouraged by 
making a study of the present demands upon the superin- 
tendent’s time in order that he may be allowed sufficient 
supervisory assistants to enable him to take on these addi- 
tional duties without detriment to his operating responsi- 
bilities. 


Remarkable Increase in 
Freight Car Efficiency 


HE success of the railways in handling more freight 
business thus far this year than ever before is almost 
entirely due to their success in speeding up the movement 
of freight cars. A striking fact disclosed by statistics re- 
cently compiled, to which public attention has not been 
called, is, that the average miles traveled by each freight car 
in the first four months of the present year far exceeded all 
previous records and was almost 20 per cent greater than 
the average miles traveled by each car in the corresponding 
period of any of the immediately preceding four years. The 
average miles traveled by each freight car in the first four 
months of each year beginning with 1919 is as follows: 
1919, 20.8 miles; 1920, 22.1 miles; 1921, 21.2 miles; 1922, 
22.3 miles; 1923, 26.4 miles. The average miles per car 
per day in these months of 1923 was 27 per cent greater 
than in 1919 under government operation, 19 per cent greater 
than in 1920, 24.5 per cent greater than in 1921, and 18.4 
greater than in 1922. 
The most remarkable figures are those for April, the last 
month for which the statistics are available. The average 
miles traveled daily by each car in that month exceeded the 


record of 1919 by over 33 per cent, that of 1920, when the © 


outlaw switchmen’s strikes interfered with operation, by 
43 per cent, that of 1921 by 32 per cent, and that of 1922 
by 36 per cent. 

The significance of these figures can be appreciated only 
when it is considered that a given increase in the average 
service rendered with each car is equivalent to a proportion- 
ate increase in the number of cars. In the first four months 
of this year there were actually less freight cars in service 
than last year, the large number of new cars acquired hav- 
ing been exceeded by the number retired from service. The 
increase of 18.4 per cent in the average number of miles 
traveled by each car daily, however, was roughly equivalent 
to an increase of 425,000 in the number of cars in service. 
Practically the entire increase over previous years in the 
amount of freight handled was due to the speeding up of 
cars, since, while the average tons loaded per car was greater 
than in 1919 and 1922, it was less than in 1920 and 1921. 
The complete wiping out of the car shortage was due to the 
same cause. With the demand for the movement of freight 
so large as it was, the car supply would have proved wholly 
inadequate if there had not been this large increase in the 
average daily movement of cars. 

The question will naturally be raised as to why the rail- 
ways have been able to secure this remarkable increase in 
the movement of cars. It has been due to several causes. 
First, in spite of unfavorable conditions, there has been, 
year by year, some increase and improvement in physical 
facilities. Surprising as it may seem to many people, and in 
spite of the effects of the shop employees’ strike, the rail- 
roads have had more locomotives in condition for service than 
in either 1919 or 1920. The number of locomotives in bad 
order in 1919 under government control was 27 per cent of 
the total number and in 1920, largely owing to the effects 
of government control, it was 26 per cent. In the first four 
months of this year it was only 25 per cent. The actual 
number of freight locomotives in condition for service was 
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about 2,000 greater than in the entire year 1920. Secondly. 
operating conditions have been unusually favorable. The 
weather in the winter and spring months was comparatively 
good and there have been no labor troubles. Third, as a re- 
sult of the strengthening of the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association there has been a better 
distribution of cars throughout the country and better co. 
ordination of the work of the various railways. 

It is a remarkable fact that at this very time when the 
railways are making the best record in their history in moy- 
ing cars, a record which far surpasses that made under the 
system of “unification” and car pooling adopted under goy- 
ernment control, there should be a strong agitation for the 
revolutionary Warfield plan of centralized ownership and 
pooling of freight cars. What could and would be accom- 
plished under the Warfield plan is a matter of theory, while 
what is being accomplished by present methods is a matter 
of incontrovertible fact. President Harding, in his speech 
at Kansas City, opposed government ownership of railroads 
because it would destroy the initiative and rivalry in efficiency 
which can be secured only under private management. At 
the same time he made statements which might be construed 
to imply a leaning in favor of car pooling. 

The President’s argument against government management 
applies with almost equal force to the Warfield plan of car 
pooling. 


New Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books 


The Railroad Labor Board; Its history, Activities and 
Organization, by Joshua T. Bernhardt. Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research. Service monographs of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, no. 19. 83 p. Published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 

Trade Association Activities and the Law, by Franklin D. 
Jones. Especially Chapter 10 “Traffic and Transportation,” 
Chapter 13 “Speeding Up Distribution,’ and Chapter 16 
“Collective Action Prohibited by Law.” Appendices contain 
Federal statutes affecting trade association activities. 360 p. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 


Periodical Articles 


Berlin to Bagdad Brought up to Date, by Frederick Sim- 
pich. Nation’s Business, July, 1923, p. 20-22. 

The Chester Concession Under Fire, by Laurence Shaw 
Moore. Map of the “steel arms of the Chester concession” 
and other railways in Asia Minor, p. 522. Asia, July, 1923, 
p. 521-524, 538. 

Long Locomotive Runs [in the United States 
Locomotives, July, 1923, p. 35-46. 

_The Other Side of Reform. An anonymous ex-reformer 
discusses the types of persons addicted to professional re- 
form and some of the reasons why. Saturday Evening Post 
June 23, 1923, p. 3-4, 146, 149-152. 

Salaries for Executives, by Charles T. 
ministration, June, 1923, p. 641-645. 

A True Picture of the Railroad Situation Today, by A 
thur J. Neumark. Magazine of Wall Street, June 23, 192 
p. 298-301, 352, 370-371. 

Why the Middle West Went Radical, No. 1, by Chester H 
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[The Ratrway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


The Actual Facts 
About Valuation 


Denison, Tex. 
To THE EDITOR: 

I noticed an Associated Press article in the daily papers 
on May 25 entitled “Rail Valuation Body is Formed.” Hav- 
ing acquired considerable knowledge with respect to the 
building and repair of railroad equipment and its valuation 
from nearly 23 years’ service in the equipment department of 
the railways and nearly six years in the valuation division of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, I have certain facts 
which contradict the insinuations and impressions that the 
above named rail valuation body is trying to impress upon 
the people. It may not be amiss to state that I have served 
in every capacity in the equipment department from car 
repairer, car builder, foreman and general foreman to master 
car builder and superintendent of the car department. My 
experience with the Interstate Commerce Commission dates 
from April 1, 1914, to January 31, 1920. My position was 
that of senior inspector of car equipment, in which capacity 
I had charge of this branch of the service in what was known 
as the western district, with headquarters at Kansas City. 

The act of Congress authorizing and directing that a 
valuation of the physical properties of the carriers be made 
and setting forth certain principles to be followed and the 
Classification of Investment in Road and Equipment of 
Steam Roads were our guide in this work and in my capacity 
of senior inspector of car equipment for the above district 
I set to work in conjunction with others of that district to 
analyze and determine the meaning of the act and the 
classification above referred to, with a view of handling 
my portion of the work strictly in accordance with the intent 
and purpose of the law. 

The principles set forth in the act authorizing the valua- 
tion are very clear and definite as to the means to the end but 
the application of the principles to the physical properties 
is another and radically different problem. In the first place 
only those with a thorough knowledge of the physical prop- 
erties to be considered and a thorough understanding of the 
principles laid down could in any manner be able to deter- 
mine the result sought to be obtained. Senator Robert M. 
La Follette is father of this act. However, I question his 
ability to apply the principles to the physical properties and 
arrive at the results sought to be obtained. 

It is stated in the Associated Press article that the 
“purpose of the meeting is to promote and protect the public 
interest in the valuation of railroad property now being 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, particularly 
for the purpose of preventing excessive appraisal of the 
properties which will result in unreasonable charges for 
transportation and to take steps, through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the courts and elsewhere, to ‘require’ 
the commission to act in strict accordance with the provision 
of the interstate commerce act in determining the valuations 
of the railroads.” In my work in the Division of Valuation 
I know of the efforts of the commission to make the valua- 
tion absolutely fair and just as between the railroads and 
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the public. I have particularly in mind the many conferences 
with the late Judge Prouty, director of valuation, whose 
great ability and whole soul and body were thrown in the 
valuation work with a will and determination to conduct the 
valuation in a manner of justice from every standpoint and 
be able to make a report to stand the criticism of the courts 
and the people. As to his ability no one who knew him in 
life will dare raise a question and as to his understanding 
and instructions with reference to valuation, everyone who 
came in contact with him will bear me out in-my statement 
that his whole purpose was to carry out the law in every 
detail and make the valuation in accordance with the law 
and the conditions as they were found in the field. I say 
this in defense of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and for the purpose of having the general public know from 
one experienced in both railroad work and valuation work 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has ‘been more 
than fair with respect to the interests of the public. 

Insofar as the Western distfict is concerned while I was 
with the valuation division, I personally inspected and 
supervised the inspection by others of passenger, freight, 
work and floating equipment and schooled my assistants 
in the methods of determining the service condition of each 
unit of equipment inventoried by them. We endeavored in 
every way to be absolutely fair in setting up the service 
condition per cent which, after all, is the main thing in 
determining the value of property as inventoried. 

In-setting up reproduction and reproduction less deprecia- 
tion and making the final engineering report to the commis- 
sion at Washington, I did a great portion of this work 
personally and directed that done by my assistants. This 
was done by me and my assistants for the reason that, 
having knowledge of equipment as we saw it in the field, 
we were better able to determine the reproduction than anyone 
else. The reproduction of equipment as set up in the 
Western district was not based upon haphazard informa- 
tion but was on the basis of the average cost of like equip- 
ment over a period of years from 1895 to 1914, inclusive, 
adjusted to the average cost of like equipment for the period 
of 1910 to 1914, inclusive. : 

In setting up the reproduction of equipment but little 
consideration was given by me to the general cost as re- 
flected by Order No. 8, but instead the reproduction was set 
up on the basis of the average cost for like equipment pur- 
chased by the various large roads in this district. In order 
that the reproduction might be set up on the best possible 
supporting data, I personally compiled the first system of 
cost data on the per pound basis that was ever used in 
connection with the reproduction of any class of railroad 
equipment. This system is now used by the American 
Railway Association, Mechanical Division, to figure the 
reproduction in the settlement of equipment destroyed on 
foreign lines, it having been decided that this is the most 
equitable method for such settlement. The system is also 
being used by the Railroad Presidents’ Conference Com- 
mittee, with some little refinement, as they, too, have found 
it to be the most just and equitable means in determining 
the reproduction value of equipment. 

In the application of the factors found by this study there 
were many instances where equipment was reproduced at 
a figure considerably less than shown on Order No. 8, in 
which was set up the original cost. On the other hand, there 
were many instances where the reproduction under this 
method showed the reproduction cost to be greater than that 
shown by Order No. 8, as above. These variations were: 
brought about largely through the varied conditions under 
which equipment was originally purchased. In other words, 


the difference was the result of the supply and demand. My 
experience is that under conditions where the demand was 
great the cost was highest and under conditions where the 
Our method, however, 


demand was less the cost was less. 
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of setting up the reproduction wiped out these inequalities 
and placed a value on each unit of equipment on the basis 
of an average of the high and low cost over the long period 
of years mentioned above. 

Our determination of the service condition of equipment 
was based upon the actual condition of each unit inspected 
and the condition of the equipment inspected was found to 
vary quite extensively due to the service in which it was 
employed. This condition was more apparent in open than 
in house cars. In placing the service condition upon equip- 
ment I have in many cases placed it 35 per cent or 40 per 
cent below straight line depreciation on the experience of 
the average number of years service life for equipment of 
like kind. 

Exceptionally poor conditions were found more particularly 
in equipment operating on coast lines and especially where 
ballast or coal cars were used to haul shells for ballast and in 
coal fields where sulphuric acid was very pronounced. In 
the lake regions cars of the same type would have a service 
per cent condition sometimes far above the indicated straight 
line depreciation for equipment of like age. Service condi- 
tion, too, was in many instances placed considerably be- 
low the average on account of light and inferior construction. 
On the other hand there were instances where equipment of 
superior design and construction would be given service 
condition considerably above the average. 

The above, it occurs to me, should be sufficient to indicate 
to the most inexperienced layman the very great effort which 
has been made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
through thoroughly experienced employees for every branch 
of the service to insure the absolute correctness and fairness 
of the valuation as authorized, and if the fact is borne in 
mind that the valuation of railroad properties has been made 
upon the basis of the average cost as of the period 1910-1914, 
inclusive, it can readily be seen that the valuation has been 
set up on the most conservative basis. 

W. A. MITCHELL, 


Superintendent, Car Department, Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 


Marketing Bureaus for Railroads 


LovIsvILLeE, Ky. 
To THE Epiror: 


Present indications point to a flood of adverse, if not 
radical, railroad legislation with the opening of the next 
Congress. 

Present indications also point to a continuation of a sus- 
tained domestic business for the remainder of the year 1923, 
to the extent of actively employing all available transporta- 
tion facilities, both in motive power and equipment. The 
rail carriers are adding to their motive power and equipment 
as rapidly as their financial condition will permit, but should 
economic and political conditions in Europe be composed, 
with an increased demand for our surplus products not only 
in Europe but in other foreign countries, it is apparent that 
the handling capacity of the rail carriers will be taxed 
to the limit. 

With this outlook it is more clearly apparent that what the 
manufacturers and producers stand mostly in need of is 
additional transportation service, rather than additional 
transportation legislation; hence, the necessity for familiariz- 
ing the country at large, including the farmers, with trans- 
portation conditions throughout the United States, the vital 
need for adequate and sustained transportation service, and 
urging that railroad legislation be minimized until the 
Transportation Act has been given a fair trial under some- 
thing like normal conditions, which, in reasonable fairness, 
will require a period of at least five years, beginning with 
August, 1920. This, of course, to the end that the railroads 
be placed upon a sound financial footing in order to enable 
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them to give the transportation service required by our 
present commerce. 

The farmer is more interested in finding a market for his 
products and moving them promptly when ready for market 
than he is in the exact measure of the freight rate. A re. 
duction in the rate is of no benefit to him if there are no 
cars available when he is ready to ship, or if there is not 
sufficient power to move the cars to market when loaded, 
The farmer’s first problem, however, is to find a market for 
what he produces. If 15 per cent of his crop represents the 
profit on his entire crop and he is unable to market that 15 
per cent he has made no profit. If Idaho produces an un- 
usual crop of potatoes and there is an over-production of 
potatoes in the country as a whole, it is quite easy to attri- 
bute the inability of Idaho farmers to sell their potatoes at 
a profit to high freight rates and shortage of cars. This is 
also true at times with other crops, forest products and even 
manufactured products. 

The manufacturers are probably more intimately familiar 
with transportation conditions and the need for sustained 
transportation service than are the farmers, and in order to 
reach the latter directly and to acquaint them not only with 
transportation conditions, but also with market conditions, 
it is suggested that each one of the larger railroads organize 
a marketing bureau, headed by a practical marketing expert 
and reporting directly to the president, for the purpose of 
establishing direct and close working relations with farmers 
and producers on its line and assisting them in finding a 
market for surplus products, either in this country or abroad. 
Such bureaus would not, of course,.engage in actual buying 
or selling, but, being familiar with production, consumption 
and economic conditions throughout the world, it would 
enable them to give substantial assistance to, say, fruit grow- 
ers in the northwest, wheat and corn growers in the middle 
west, and potato growers in the west and south, to find a 
market for their surplus products, if it is humanly possible 
to do so. With such organizations it will afford the farm- 
ers and producers on each line of railroad a point of intelli- 
gent and helpful contact with the railroads and a means of 
intimately familiarizing each with the needs and facilities 
of the other, and would obviate the necessity of the farmers 
taking their troubles to Washington or other political head- 
quarters where they are at times not handled along practical 
and constructive lines. 

Such marketing bureaus, forming a direct medium of com- 
munication between producers and the responsible head of 
the railroad, would serve to clear away a mass of misin- 
formation that has heretofore existed between these two 
parties whose interests are so closely interwoven and so 
largely mutual. The railroad would be made to know what 
the farmer actually needed and the farmer and producer 
would be made to know whether his trouble was high rates, 
lack of cars or engines, or a lack of a market for the par- 
ticular commodity he had to sell. At the same time he would 
have the assistance of an expert in finding a market for his 
commodity. Such marketing bureaus would also fit in with 
the general plan of co-operative marketing which is making 
rapid progress in popularity. 

In the meantime, responsible railroad officials should 
answer all unfair attacks upon the railroads not only from 
those who have their own selfish purposes to serve, but also 
from those who are uninformed and need only to be enlight- 
ened. These replies to be most effective with the public at 
large should avoid personalities and acrimonious contro 
versies, and instead their arguments should be confined to 
dignified and instructive presentations of facts, figures and 
economic conditions, their causes and effects. The railroads 
have a strong case and the public can be convinced of this 
fact if it is fairly and frankly presented in such a way as to 
be readily understood by the public at large. 
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Practically One Mile from Abutment to Abutment at the Crossing of the Hudson River 


Rapid Progress Being Made on Castleton Cut-Off 





New York Central Pushes Work on New Line to Relieve 
Congestion at Albany—Line Half Completed 


INCE THE INAUGURATION OF WORK on the cut-off of the 
New York Central south of Albany, N. Y., which was 
described on ‘page 1246 of the May 27, 1922, issue of 

the Railway Age, rapid progress has been made on this in- 
Approximately 50 per cent of the grading 


teresting project. 














One of the Concrete Caissons Used at Castleton 


for the connections with the Boston & Albany and the West 
Shore railroads and for the new yards at Feura Bush have 
been completed. Foundations for the bridges and viaducts 
have been finished with the exception of the two westerly 
main piers which have only been completed to water level. 
Steel has been erected on the west viaduct and the erection 
of the east viaduct is just getting under way. The Castle- 
ton bridge and cut-off form one of the largest and most in- 
teresting undertakings from an operating and engineering 
standpoint that is under way on any of the railroads at the 
present time. 

While popularly referred to as the Castleton bridge project, 
the work is in reality a cut-off resulting in a shorter line 
with lower grades and a large freight yard and terminal, 
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the expenditure for the Hudson river crossing amounting to 
approximately one-fifth the total proposed expenditure. The 
new project, incorporated under the name of the Hudson 
River Connecting Railroad, consists of a double track, high 
level bridge across the Hudson river about one mile south 
of Castleton, N. Y., connecting on the east end with double 
track branches to the Boston & Albany and to the New 
York Central main lines and on the west bank of the river 
with the West Shore railroad. About 27 miles of double-track 

















Erection of Steel on West Approach Has Been Completed 


line are involved, on 18 miles of which grading is now be- 
ing pushed. A large classification yard approximately six 
miles in length is under construction at Feura Bush where 
the cut-off connects with the main line of the West Shore 
to Buffalo. A new section of the Albany branch of the 
West Shore between Ravena and Selkirk is under construc- 
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tion, tying in with the connecting railroad in the vicinity of 
Selkirk. The project also involves considerable highway elimi- 
nation work since over 20 highways cross the road at various 
points, grade crossings with which will all be eliminated. 


Operating Conditions at Albany Necessitated Changes 


The development of this project is the result of a long 
standing need for relief from the operating difficulties im- 
posed upon the New York Central by the physical condi- 
tions at Albany. At the present time, in addition to being 
a division point on the main line, Albany is also the point 
of connection with the Boston & Albany. All freight and 
passenger trains cross the Hudson river. at this point on 
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bridges of low vertical clearance while river navigation is 
such in the open season of nine months that the draws are 
open approximately 8 hours out of the 24. Westbound trains 
out of Albany have to overcome an elevation of 150 ft. in 
two miles with a maximum adverse grade of 1.63 per cent 
into the West Albany yards. Eastbound, Boston & Albany 
trains must also climb up out of the river valley against 
maximum grades of about 0.70 per cent. The West Albany 
yards are no longer capable of any further expansion. It is 
also. necessary to break up westbound freight trains into sec- 
tions, each of which must be supplied with a pusher to 
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Bush on grades varying from level to 0.35 per cent. On 
the east side the connection to the Central’s main line wil] 
swing to the south, following along the edge of the bluffs 
to a junction at Stuyvesant about 9 miles from the bridge, 
Maximum grades on this line will be 0.35 per cent com- 
pensated. In order to obviate the crossing of tracks at grade, 
the eastbound connection will be carried over the main line 
at a point north of Stuyvesant and then brought to grade 
between the main line and the river. 


Bridge Structure is abovt One Mile in Length 
At the location of the bridge, it is necessary to cross a 
smaller channel known as Schodack Channel, an island, the 
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Elevation of the Castleton Viaduct 


main or navigable section of the river, a small] point of land 
and an estuary by the name of Jolly’s Creek. The main 
course of the river is confined within government dykes 
1,075 ft. apart, within which and along the west dyke, a 
government channel 400 ft. wide is maintained. The river 
is crossed by two simple truss spans of 33-ft. panel lengths 
and measuring center to center of pier, 601 ft. 6 in. and 409 
ft. 2 in. respectively, flanked on either end by long steel 
viaducts. The elevation of the base of rail is 148 ft., re- 
sulting in an under clearance of 135 ft. above navigable 
high water. The total length of the structure is 5,254 ft. 
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operate up the heavy adverse grade. During normal busi- 
ness and normal conditions the drawbridge at Albany is 
opened on an average of 40 times a day while the daily in- 
terchange of cars at this point is approximately 1,000 each 
way with the Boston & Albany and 600 with the Hudson 
River division of the New York Central. 

The new connection will provide a somewhat shorter 
route with maximum grades westbound of 0.35 per cent and 
eastbound of 0.60 per cent, the latter being on the connec- 
tion to the Boston & Albany at Post Road, about 414 miles 
from the river. The river is crossed on a level grade after 
which the line runs for approximately seven miles to Feura 





Pouring the Concrete Base Slab for the Coeyman’s Creek Culvert 


8 in. between abutment back walls and the steel tonnage re- 
guired is 23,000. The foundation of the two main spans 
consists of three large partly reinforced concrete piers sunk 
to rock, and faced with granite from elevation minus 9.5 to 
plus 17. These piers are approximately 200 ft. high with 
bases measuring approximately 86 ft. by 35 ft. Test borings 
at the sites of the piers showed that rock existed at depths of 
30 ft. at the east pier, 51 ft. at the center pier and 47 fi. at 
the west pier. Open cofferdam construction was therefore 
utilized for the east pier while caissons were used for the re- 
maining two. Although the original plans called for steel 
caissons, some economy was effected by the use of reinforced 
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concrete caissons of an elongated octagonal shape and poured 
in courses, from 5 ft. to 17 ft. thick. The caissons were 
divided into four compartments, each with its own mucking 
lock as shown in the illustration. A fifth lock was provided 
for the workmen. After the caissons had reached a bearing 
on the underlying slate, the compartments and shafts were 
filled with concrete, making the caisson one integral mass. 


Ballasted Deck Construction 
for Viaduct Superstructure 


The superstructure of the steel approach viaducts consists 
of four lines of deck plate girders, 10 ft. deep, arranged in 
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center to center, longitudinally and transversely, the elevation 
of the tops of the pedestals for the 20 towers mentioned be- 
ing at the same elevation. The majority of the pedestals are 
carried on piles driven to rock; a few, however, were carried 
down to rock where this was found preferable, as for in- 
stance in crossing Schodack Channel. Near the abutments, 
excellent bearing was obtained on hard pan at shallow 
depths. All pedestals are seven ft. square on top with bases 
measuring from 16 ft. to 25 ft. square. 


Heavy Construction on East Side of River 


The Boston & Albany connection passes through a section 
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Elevation of the 


pair of spans is independent from the others in respect to 
expansion and stability. Because of the height of the struc- 
ture, the possible effects of corrosion due to brine drippings 
and other factors, a ballasted deck was adopted as the most 
logical type of floor. This will be in the form of reinforced 
concrete floor slabs, 14 in. thick and carried up at the edges 
not only to retain the ballast but to provide a walkway on 
either side. To facilitate inspection, repair and painting, 
etc., narrow walkways, consisting of reinforced concrete slabs, 


Castleton Viaduct 


hills and ravines being at right angles to the right of way: 
This necessitated some heavy earthwork, confined principally 
to two large cuts and two heavy trestle fills, and involving 
the moving of approximately 1,000,000 cu. yd. from cut to 
fill. The heaviest cutting is through the bluff along the river 
where it is necessary to excavate to a depth of about 75 to 80 
ft. to get to grade. This is followed by a small fill and a 


second heavy cut, both being in soil chiefly of a heavy in- 
durated blue clay which gave considerable trouble because 














Driving the Piles to Support Coeyman’s Creek Culvert 


3-in. thick will be supported along the base of the deck plate 
girders, on the outside of both sides of the structure and be- 
tween each two girders. The main truss spans, in contrast 
to this construction, will have the common open deck of 
bridge ties, the dead weight of ballasted deck construction 
being too great to be economical since the main members of 
these spans are not subject to the same abnormal corrosive 
influences as the viaduct spans. 

The foundation of the viaduct consists of 25 rectangular 
steel towers, 20 of which are of the same height, 117 ft. 
Each tower is supported upon units of four concrete 
pedestals spaced respectively, 64 ft. and 50 ft. 5% in., 


of its toughness and required the development of a special 
blasting powder before it could be handled. This material 
was used for filling at Muitzes Kill and Bakers Ravine where 
fills of 400,000 and 300,000 cu. yd. respectively were required 
with maximum depths of 80 ft. High, construction trestles 
of local hardwoods and four lines of steel rails for 
stringers were erected across both of these ravines. 

At Bakers Ravine a 6-ft. concrete arch 290 ft. long was 
constructed on pile foundations. However, unstable sub- 
soil conditions at Muitzes Kill required that the foundations 
for the 18-ft. by 24-ft. by 280-ft. arch necessary at this point, 
be carried down 20-ft. to rock. This was done by pouring 
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pedestals upon which reinforced concrete girder construc- 
tion and then the arch in the form of a stepped barrel, were 
poured. No actual construction work has been done on the 
connection to the New York Central which leaves the east 
abutment on a curve through a section of land which will 


require about 600,000 cu. yd. of excavation. The remainder 
of the connection passes along the bluff through a “finger” 
country and will be chiefly sidehill work of considerable 
magnitude. 


Unusual Culvert Construction Problem 


On the west of the river a fairly heavy cut about 45 ft. 
deep is encountered at the edge of the bluff and extending 
back for some distance in the table lands on this side. This 




















Muitze’s Kill—Indication of Some of the Heavy Construction 
Trestle Work 


is being excavated by a 110-ton drag line machine with a 
five-yard bucket which is excavating to grade as it goes, 
working inland from the river. The remainder of the main 
line of the Hudson River Connecting Railroad to its con- 
nection with the West Shore near Feura Bush as well as the 
work in the new yard is comparatively light cutting and 
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ley being of a treacherous and unstable nature. Measure. 
ments of the maximum flows indicated that an opening 
equivalent to a 50-ft. arch would be needed. However, be. 
cause of the soil conditions at this point necessitating the 
use of piling, plus the height of the fill, the loading for , 
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Profile of the Castleton Cut-off in Its Relation to the Existing 
Lines 


span of this size and likewise for two spans of an equivalent 
opening were prohibitive. It was, therefore, decided to erect 
a structure which would permit safe loadings and likewise be 
of such a construction that any possible failure due to un- 
even settlement, shifting, etc., would be obviated. The type 
of structure utilized consists essentially of a large reinforced 
concrete box culvert having three openings approximately 
15 ft. wide by 22 ft. 6 in. high and overall dimensions ex- 
clusive of wing walls of 224 ft. by 71 ft. This culvert was 
located to one side of the existing creek bed, at right angles 
to the center line of the track and in a position to form a 
straighter flow of water through the ravine at this location. 

Uniform bearing was secured by pouring the bottom of the 
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The Castleton Cut-off in Relation to the New York Central, the Boston & Albany and the West Shore Line 


filling, a considerable portion of it being handled with self- 
loading wheel scrapers. 

However, on the connection to Ravena to replace the 
present Albany branch of the West Shore, there is one of the 
heaviest and most difficult pieces of earthwork on the entire 
project. This construction includes the crossing of Coey- 
man’s creek on a fill about 75 ft. high, the creek being sub- 
ject to heavy overflows in the spring and the soil of the val- 


culvert as a reinforced concrete slab, 3 ft. 9 in. thick for the 
full base area of the structure and carrying it upon piles 
driven on 3-ft. centers. The bases of the side and inter- 
mediate walls were constructed of mass concrete keyed to the 
base slab and to the upper wall sections. The roof slab 
had a minimum thickness of 3 ft. and was heavily reinforced 
and tied in to the upper sections of the side walls. The 
method of construction was about as unusual as the struc- 
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ture itself. Because of the instability of the soil and the 
seepage of water, the area to be covered by the structure was 
entirely enclosed with interlocking steel sheet piling. The 
soil was then excavated to well below the base of the con- 
crete slab after which piling were driven on three feet cen- 
ters each way except at the ends of the culvert where it was 
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In general the yard will be approximately 
six miles long and about 2,000 ft. wide, and arranged for 


are being laid. 


classification, and departure yards for 
both tonnage and fast freight. It will have an ultimate 
capacity of over 11,000 cars. Classification will be carried 
out by gravity, a full complement of winter and summer 


separate receiving, 
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Dorn’s Cut Where Heavy and Difficult Excavation Has Been Encountered 


driven only under the haunches and retaining walls. All 
piling was then cut to the grade of the invert and cinders 
filled in between them and well tamped up to within three 
inches of the top of piles. Reinforcement was next placed 
and the 3-ft. 9-in. slab poured, followed in turn by the 
side walls and the top slab. The sheet piling will be left 


humps being provided for. Two complete 30-stall engine- 
house units will be constructed to and from which engines 
will be handled over thoroughfare track carried under yard 
trackage by means of subways. Approximately 2,500,000 
cu. yd. of grading are involved in the construction of this 
yard, which is planned to be the one of the largest and most 
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Carrying Out the First Level 


permanently in place to form a retaining wall against pos- 
sible disturbing soil actions. The flow of water is thus car- 
ried through the culvert entirely separate from any contact 
with any of the supporting soil and a maximum prevention 
of a possible soil saturation is secured. 

The grading for the large classification yard at Feura 
Bush is nearing 50 per cent completion and some yard tracks 


of the Coeyman’s Creek Fill 


modern layouts of this kind. When this yard is put in 
operation, solid tonnage and fast freight trains can be made 
up and routed eastbound direct to New England over the 
Boston & Albany, to Manhattan over the New York Central 
or to Weehawken, N. J., over the West Shore and in a 
similar manner, westbound freight can be brought in from 
the territories mentioned in solid train, classified at Feura 
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Bush and routed west in solid trains without intermediate 
breakup. 

The Castleton work is being carried out under the gen- 
eral direction of the engineering department of the New 
York Central, Geo. W. Kittredge, chief engineer, J. W. 
Pfau, engineer of construction, R. E. Dougherty, designing 
engineer and H. T. Welty, engineer of structures, through 
a field engineering organization of the Hudson River Con- 
necting Railroad in charge of W. F. Jordan, principal as- 
sistant engineer, with B. C. Martin and B. W. Farnharm, 
resident engineers in active charge of the bridge and east 
side work, and the yard and west side work respectively. 











Erecting Steel on the West Viaduct 


The contractor for the grading and masonry is the Walsh 
Construction Company, Davenport, Ia., H. C. Kahl and 
David Small, vice-presidents, and Daniel Terry, superin- 
tendent, in charge of the field work. The Arthur McMullen 
Company, New York, is the sub-contractor for the founda- 
tions of the west viaduct and the foundations of the west and 
center piers of the bridge. The McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the contractor for the superstructure. 


More Roads Grant 
Wage Increases 


EVERAL INCREASES in wages, particularly to clerical and 
\ shop employees, have been granted by roads during the 

past week. Although other proposals for wage advances 
are now being negotiated on a number of roads, the crest of 
the recent wave of wage increase demands appears to have 
passed and the Labor Board is clearing its docket of the more 
important cases now pending in preparation for its summer 
vacation. There is little doubt that the end of summer will 
find the board flooded with wage increase appeals of both 
national and local scope. The negotiations now under way 
between many of the carriers and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks indicates that this organization will petition the 
board before many weeks have passed. The four train 
service brotherhoods are now actively engaged in preparing 
for a strong campaign for higher wages when the present 
agreements expire on October 1. The shopcraft’s union is 
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conducting a number of negotiations with individual roads 


on its demands. 


Representatives of the New York Central and of the shop 
crafts employees on the road’s eastern lines, have been con- 
ferring on the labor organization’s demand for increases from 
70 cents to 79 cents an hour. Another subject considered 
at the conference is the piecework system which the New 
York Central has been ordered to discontinue by the Labor 
Board. 

The Maintenance of Way and the Signalmen’s unions 
have lately been increasing their efforts in asking wage in- 
creases on some of the southwestern roads. On the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas the maintenance-of-way employees have asked 
increases as follows: Mechanics, four cents an hour; bridge 
and building helpers, laborers, crossing watchmen and bridge 
tenders, three cents an hour. It is understood that an offer 
of an average increase of two cents an hour was refused by 
the labor organization, and the case will undoubtedly be 
brought before the Labor Board for settlement. 

The Railway Signalmen of America have been negotiating 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Texas & Pacific 
on demands of wage increases of three cents an hour. It is 
believed that this step by the signalmen’s organization is 
a part of a national movement which they are undertaking. 

Shopcrafts employees on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf received an in- 
crease of two cents an hour. Approximately 7,500 employees 
are affected by the settlement, which will add approximately 
$344,000 to the annual payroll. The Louisville & Nashville 
granted the same increase to its 12,000 employees, repre- 
sented by the Association of Mechanical Employees of the 
Louisville & Nashville. 

Clerical employees on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, the Central New England and the Boston & Albany 
have been granted increases following negotiations between 
these roads and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, ranging from one to three cents an hour. Some 8,000 
employees on the three lines are affected. The clerk’s 
brotherhood has also petitioned the Labor Board for in- 
creases ranging from 8 to 14 cents an hour for the employees 
it represents on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers has applied 
to the Labor Board for wage increases of from 8% to 22 
cents an hour for telegraphers employed on the Chicago & 
Western Indiana. Increases of from 9 to 14 cents an hour 
for the clerical employees on the Kansas City Terminal, the 
Kansas City Southern and the Texarkana & Ft. Smith have 
also been filed with the board. 

Chief train dispatchers rank as railway officials and there- 
fore do not properly function under rules and working con- 
ditions prescribed by the Labor Board, according to a de- 
cision recently announced. The board further ordered that 
regularly assigned dispatchers shall be relieved on seven na- 
tional holidays, or on seven days in lieu thereof. Accord- 
ing to the decision, train dispatchers shall not be promoted, 
disciplined or discharged without proper hearing in the man- 
ner prescribed, but that suspension pending the hearing shall 
not be deemed a violation of this principle. 


A Suit ror $150,000 damages was filed in the Common Pleas 
Court at Columbus, Ohio, on June 16 by the McIntire Coal & 
Building Supply Company, Zanesville, Ohio, against the Penn- 
sylvania and the Zanesville Terminal railroad companies for 
alleged failure to furnish shipping facilities at Zanesville since 
1918. The plaintiff states that it had an agreement with the 
Zanesville Terminal Company for service over a belt line and 
that when the short line was sold to the Pennsylvania on April 
27, 1917, service was refused, notwithstanding a ruling by the 
Public Utilities Commission in favor of the coal company 
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President Harding Urges Consolidation 


Government Ownership Would be Colossal Blunder, 


Position Taken in His 


systems was advocated by President Harding in a 

speech on the transportation question at Kansas City, 
Mo., on June 22. The President also took a firm stand 
against government ownership of the roads, which he de- 
clared would be a “colossal blunder.” 

Discussing relations between the roads and their em- 
ployees as a vital factor in the transportation situation, Mr. 
Harding said that he favored continuance of the Labor 
Board “under such modifications as seem most likely to make 
the plan successful.” He urged the necessity for a tribunal 
whose decisions would be respected by the disputants which 
appealed to it. The President also advocated the develop- 
ment and use of waterways in conjunction with the rail- 
roads. He explained the necessity for co-ordinating the 
rail, water and highway transportation agencies rather than 
permitting destructive competition among them. 

Mr. Harding spoke in part as follows: 

It is worth while to bear in mind, in the face of current 
agitation, that we could not replace our railroads for a vastly 
larger sum than the valuation placed upon them by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and it is fortunate for our 
people that we do not have to contemplate a rate structure 
founded upon replacement cost. Events of the last few 
vears have made us all realize that the railroads must be 
administered under some policy that will make it possible to 
find the capital wherewith to expand the existing systems as 
business shall require, without imposing an impossible 
burden upon industry and consumption. 


(Cy syacas. was of the railroads into a smaller number of 


Government Ownership a Blunder 


‘The railroad question is no theoretical problem. When 
the government undertook operation during the war and 
standardized wages and was caught in the sweeping current 
of mounting cost, it created a situation to ignore which 
would quickly develop a national menace. At an awful cost 
we learned the extravagance and mounting burden of govern- 
ment operation. Yet there are today very insistent advocates 
of government ownership. Frankly, I do not share their 
views. Our political system has not reached a state of de- 
velopment when we can insure proper administration. 

I believe it would be a colossal blunder which would de- 
stroy initiative, infect us with political corruption, create 
regional jealousies and impose incalculable cost on the public 
treasury. But we must find a solution of the rate problems 
and the necessary expansion of facilities and find that solu- 
tion in spite of the prejudices of the present-day sponsors 
for operations and the present-day destroyers who would 
bankrupt or confiscate, else government ownership and opera- 
tion will become an accepted necessity. Nor do I share the 
views of those who would lower rates without regard to rail- 
road good fortune. The prosperity of the railways is the 
prosperity of the American people, and the property rights 
in railway investment are entitled to every consideration 
under our Constitution, which is due to property rights any- 
Where. Any tendency toward confiscation will lead to con- 
fusion and chaos and destroy the very foundation on which 
the republic is builded. 


Urges Consolidation 


1 do believe there is a rational, justifiable step, full of 
promise toward solution. It will effect a diminution in rates 
without making a net return impossible. It will make sound 
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finance possible for expansion. I refer to the program of 
consolidating all the railroads into a small number of sys- 
tems, the whole to be under rigorous government supervision, 
and the larger systems to be so constituted that the weaker 
and unprofitable lines would be able to lean upon the finan- 
cial strength of the stronger and profitable ones until the 
growth of the country makes them all earn a just return upon 
capital invested. The Transportation Act of 1920 con- 
templated this kind of a consolidation, but made it per- 
missive rather than mandatory. 

It is, therefore, being seriously proposed that the next step 
be to further amplify the provisions for consolidation so as 
to stimulate the consummation. It is my expectation that 
legislation to this end will be brought before Congress at the 
next session. Through its adoption we should take the long- 
est step which is now feasible on the way to a solution of 
our difficult problems of railroad transportation. 

The necessity for early adoption of this or some other pro- 
gram to place the railroads on a sound basis is so pressing 
as to make it a matter of deep national concern. There is 
no other issue of greater importance, for herein lies in large 
part the solution of the agricultural problem, and with it the 
assurance of our industrial position. Nothing else can pos- 
sibly prosper with agriculture depressed; and agriculture is 
calling loudly for relief from present transportation burdens. 

Quite recently Senator Cummins made a startling state- 
ment that probably 75,000 miles of our railroads are earning 
so little and costing so much to operate that with scant in- 
comes they cannot be adequately maintained and expanded 
in facility to meet traffic requirements. If we realize that 
this means near one-third of the country’s railroad mileage, 
we will appreciate the gravity of the situation. Yet there 
is, grimly staring us in the face, challenging our statesman- 
ship and business capacity. 

Not long ago the Interstate Commerce Commission actually 
granted the necessary authority to tear up and abandon one 
piece of over 230 miles of railroad. It was no frontier line, 
in an undeveloped, uninhabited section; it was in the rich 
and populous state of Illinois. If the spectacle of a railroad 
literally starving to death in such a community is alarming, 
it is yet less a calamity in some ways than it would be in a 
region possessing fewer lines capable of taking over the 
public service. But there is no solution of the problem for 
many extensive communities now served by roads in financial 
distress. 

There are some roads—many of the smaller ones, in fact— 
whose continued operation is absolutely vital to many thou- 
sands of people, to considerable towns, to large areas of coun- 
try, whose revenues simply cannot provide financial fa- 
cilities through earnings, pending a considerable growth in 
community population, to say nothing of earning any return 
whatever on capital invested. No legerdemain of court 
processes, receivers’ certificates or financial juggling can save 
them. They must get more revenue or stronger support or 
quit operating until the country is more largely developed. 

The railways have become publicly sponsored institutions, 
and government must find a way to avoid confiscation, avoid 
starvation and maintain service and a proper return upon 
capital which will assure them a growth commensurate with 
the country’s development. 

We are all agreed that to abandon any important share of 
railroad mileage is inconceivable. We cannot do it because 
people already dependent on the railroads would be ruined; 
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and because, further, in a not very distant future, we should 
be compelled by the country’s development to put them back, 
or their equivalent in capacity for service. They must be 
saved. There are just three possible ways to do it! 


Three Courses Open 


1. For the government to take and operate the weak roads, 
and thus bear all the loss without any of the profits of rail- 
road management. 

2. For the government to take all the railroads, convert 
them into one gigantic pool, and plunge into the enormous 
responsibility thus incurred. In the present state of the 
public treasury and of tax burdens, and in the light of recent 
sad experience with government management, this is not to 
be considered. I believe it would be politically, socially and 
economically disastrous. 

3. The plan of consolidations already outlined, bringing 
economies in operation, financial stability, ability to secure 
needed capital, adjusting rates and regulations to the neces- 
sities of the position, and preserving the real advantages of 
competition in service, while avoiding the evils of government 
ownership. 

As among these possibilities there can be little doubt of the 
public preference for the third program. It is not unjust to 
the strong roads, for the prosperity of these, like the pros- 
perity of all industry, depends on keeping the country as a 
whole prosperous. Every mile of railroad trackage in the 
land helps to make business for every other mile. The trans- 
portation system must be considered as a unity, precisely as 
the nation itself must be considered. In this manner we will 
best help to insure the credit of the railroads, assist them to 
new capital for future expansion, and insure, for the future, 
against the sort of wildcat and competitive railroad construc- 
tion which in the past has been responsible for giving us a 
great share of the trackage which now proves economically 
unjustified. 

There is another particular reason which urges the early 
adoption of the larger-system plan. It would be a long step 
toward solving the problem of keeping the railroad equip- 
ment adequate, since many financially weak roads are unable 
to provide all the rolling stock they need. 

To meet this condition, the proposal of a nation-wide car 
pool has lately attracted much attention. The Pullman com- 
pany fairly illustrates what is meant. This great corporation 
provides most of the railroads with certain kinds of cars, 
on a rental basis. Applying the same idea to the provisions 
of freight cars, you have a rough notion of the proposed car 
pool. In any event the system of consolidation would in 
effect clear up many difficulties in car distribution. 


The Labor Board 


There is no other business, so far as I know, in which 
suspension of operations can produce such disastrous results 
as in transportation. The vital importance of this service 
has brought many people to the conclusion that it ought to be 
possible absolutely to forbid and prevent railroad employees 
from striking. I do not believe it possible under our form 
of government to compel men to work against their will, and 
do not think it desirable under any form of government. I 
say this, fully recalling my vote in the senate in favor of 
the anti-strike provision of the railroad act in 1920. That 
was not a provision denying men the right to strike. It was 
merely a requirement that before the men should strike or 
the employer should lock them out, both sides should submit 
their differences to a properly constituted and impartial 
tribunal empowered to consider the facts, determine the 
merits, and make an award. 

It was believed that in the vast majority of cases this pro- 
cedure would prevent lockouts and strikes; and, in view of 
the enormous loss to the carriers, to their employees, and to 
the public resulting from strikes, I profoundly regret that 
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it should not have been possible to give the plan a fair trial. 
When I say a fair trial, I mean a trial under conditions 
fully and frankly acceptable to all interests. I do not be- 
lieve that in such a situation a fair trial is possible unless 
both sides have absolute confidence in the fairness of the 
tribunal and are sincerely willing to accept its verdict. If 
human wisdom shall ever be capable of setting up such a 
tribunal as that and of inspiring both sides of the contro- 
versy with complete confidence in it, we will have traveled 
a long way toward industrial peace. 


Need of Waterways and Highways 


I believe the use of our inland waterways offers the one 
sure way to reduce carrying charges on basic materials 
heavy cargoes and farm products. We ought to try the ex- 
periment of co-ordinating rail and water shipments, we ought 
to avail ourselves of the waterways developed through ex- 
penditures of enormous public funds, and we ought to give 
the waterway carriers a chance to prove their capacity for 
helpful service. 

I wish the railway leadership of the country could see the 
need of this employment of our water routes as an essential 
factor in perfected transportation, and join in aiding the 
feasible plan of co-ordinating service and cheapening 
charges, not alone as a means of popularized and efficient 
public service, but as a means of ending the peril of their 
own fortunes. 

No thoughtful sentiment in America will tolerate the 
financial ruin of the railroads. But the people do wish, now 
that exploitation has been ended, to have their transporta- 
tion adequate to the country’s needs, and desire all our fa- 
cilities brought into efficient service. They wish to make 
sure of ample agencies, and they demand the least carrying 
charge which will make an adequate return to capital and at 
the same time permit extensions and additions and enhanced 
equipment essential to the best transportation. 

The automobile and motor truck have made greater inroads 
on railway revenues than the electric lines with their intimate 
appeal to the local community. There will never be a back- 
ward step in motor transportation. But we shall do better if 
we find a plan to co-ordinate this service with the railways, 
rather than encourage destructive competition. The motor 
transport already promises relief to our congested terminals 
through better co-ordination. We have come to the point 
where we need all the statecraft in business, to find the way 
to make transportation in its varied forms adequate to the 
requirements of American commerce, to afford that trans- 
portation its due reward for service without taking from pro- 
duction and trade a hindering exaction. 

I cannot too greatly stress the importance of this great 
problem. It cannot be solved by those who commend the 
policy of confiscation or destruction, nor can it be solved by 
those who make a prejudiced appeal for political favor. We 
must frankly recognize the exactions imposed upon the 
American farmer during the war in expansion of rates, take 
note of the wage development which will yield no reduction 
in the principal item of operating cost, and seek conditions 
under which we may have the requisite reductions in fixed 
charges which will afford encouraging relief. If the system 
of consolidations, with diminished overhead costs, with 
terminal advantages largely improved and terminal charges 
greatly reduced, will not afford the solution, then our failure 
will enforce a costlier experiment and the one great com- 
mitment which I hope the United States will forever escape. 


W. G. Lee of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
L. E. Sheppard of the Order of Railway Conductors announce 
that conferences will be held in Chicago, beginning July 9 
to consider the formulation of a general application to secure 
increased wages. 
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St. Louis Roads Coordinate Rail and Motor Service 


Private Transfer Company Handles East Side and Inter- 
change L.C.L. Trafic Under Contract 


HE HANDLING of less than car load freight to and from 
T freight houses of the roads terminating at St. Louis, 
Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., and in interchange be- 
tween these roads, has been developed in a way that is both 
unique and efficient. It consists of a cartage system, supple- 
mented by off-track union freight stations at which freight 
is handled for all roads. This service is rendered by the Co- 
jumbia Terminals Company, a private corporation which 
operates under contracts with the roads and in accordance 
with published tariffs. 
The situation at St. Louis differs to some extent from that 


In a report completed last year, an engineers’ committee 
organized to make a comprehensive report of the East St. 
Louis railway terminals stated that “the provision of on- 
track individual freight stations in St. Louis immediately 
adjacent to the central business district by all east side lines 
would require at least nine roads to secure locations and 
construct considerable track driveways and freight houses. 
The location of such houses where they would even approach 
the convenience of the off-track universal freight stations 
would entail an expenditure for property and construction 
that would result in such an enormous addition to the over- 

















Trailers Loaded at an East Side Freight Station 


at other railway centers by reason of the development on the 
east bank of the Mississippi river at East St. Louis, Il., 
of the terminals of a number of the railroads serving St. 
Louis from the east. This development is the natural out- 
growth of physical conditions. The Mississippi river served 
as a barrier to the lines from the north, south and east, reach- 
ing the East St. Louis side of the river prior to the con- 
struction of the Eads bridge in 1876. By the time the bridge 
Was constructed much of the ground in St. Louis convenient 
to the shipping district available for railroad facilities had 
been acquired by the railroads entering St. Louis from the 
West so that when the railroads from the other directions were 
enabled to cross the river they found it difficult and ex- 
pensive to acquire adequate space for freight house and 
trackage facilities conveniently situated to the shipping dis- 
trict of St. Louis. Besides, the rates of the lines from the 
east were made to apply to East St. Louis rather than to 
St. Louis. As a result, the Baltimore & Ohio; the Chicago & 
Alton; the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis; the Big Four; the 
lilinois Central; the Mobile & Ohio; the Pennsylvania; the 


a rn, and the Clover Leaf operate no freight houses in 
t. Louis. 
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head of the railroads as to remove that method from further 
consideration.” 

Prior to the construction of the Eads bridge, the shippers 
had to pay a ferry charge in order to gain access to the 
freight stations of the roads serving St. Louis from the east 
side of the river. This charge and the difficulty of the in- 
dividual shipper in getting to East St. Louis influenced 
shippers and consignees in St. Louis to employ as their 
draymen the St. Louis Transfer Company for the movement 
of their business between the two points, and this company 
had a practical monopoly on the business for a good many 
years. 

The transfer company, by reason of the necessity for relay- 
ing some ofthe freight in order to expedite the movement of 
its teams, acquired a depot. 

This was followed by the establishment by them of other 
depots. Gradually their depots came to be used by some 


shippers who found it either more economical or more con- 
venient to deliver to and call at the depots of the transfer 
companies for freight than to have it delivered or called 
This practice grew and with it the private 
The private 


for at store door. 
drayman came to be employed more and more. 





























drayman, however, confined his operations to the west side of 
the river. 

In 1902 the Columbia Transfer Company was organized 
and two years later opened its first depot for the receipt and 
delivery of freight. The Columbia Company developed 
along the lines followed by the St. Louis Company, operat- 
ing depots for the receipt and delivery of freight and the 
handling of what is commonly termed connecting line busi- 
ness. In 1910, after months of negotiations between a com- 
mission appointed by the mayor of St. Louis and representa- 
tives of the railroads, the rates of eastern lines were applied 
to St. Louis. This resulted in the railroads making the St. 
Louis and the Columbia companies their agencies in St. 
Louis and accordingly, the rates of the railroads to and from 
St. Louis were applied to and from the depots of those com- 
panies. In April, 1918, the Columbia Transfer Company 
purchased all of the stock of the St. Louis Transfer Com- 
pany and the facilities and the equipment of the two com- 
panies were merged. 

In addition to the service rendered by the Columbia 
Terminal’s Company, the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, which is owned by 15 of the roads entering St. 
Louis, and which serves all roads, maintains a station at 
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Company to the consignees and the freight is hauled from ; 
stations by their draymen. 


In the performance of this service, the Terminal’s Com. 
pany assumes full responsibility as a common carrier. | 
participates in the settlement of claims while the cliarges 
for its services are fixed in published tariffs which app) 
uniformly to all off-track stations. Its revenue averages 


$2.14 to $2.25 per ton for outbound traffic and $2.34 to 
$2.75 per ton for inbound traffic. The average rate re. 
ceived on interchange freight is $1.90 per ton. For thes 
rates, the Terminal Company provides the facilities at the 
off-track stations, and assumes all expense of handling the 
freight at these points and to or from the houses of the in- 
dividual roads. It makes out all waybills, issues receiving 
notices, etc. It also pays all freight charges to the roads 
and collects from consignees and shippers. 

While this freight was handled originally by horse-drawn 
wagons, for which a maximum of 300 teams were in service 
at one time, the Columbia Company began to experiment 
with motor trucks in 1914. In adapting them to this service 
it was found possible to transfer a considerable proportion 
of the traffic directly from the shippers’ trucks to those of 
the terminal company, thus saving labor, expense and plat- 
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which freight is received for all roads, although only a small 
tonnage is handled here. Another station known as the 
Cupples station has a union freight house which loads full 
trap cars for each road, but its service is restricted to tenants 
in that building. A limited tonnage is also loaded directly 
into trap cars by shippers. The result is that the Columbia 
Company handles approximately 50 per cent of the l.c.l. 
freight originating or terminating in St. Louis and handled 
through the East St. Louis houses. It also handles a con- 
siderable tonnage of St. Louis business through the houses 
on the west side of the river and practically all of the l.c.1. 
freight interchanged between these roads, the large part of 
which crosses the river. 

Five off-track outbound stations are maintained by the 
Columbia Company in different localities in the business sec- 
tion of St. Louis at which freight is received from shippers, 
for all railroads terminating at East St. Louis and St. Louis. 
In no case does the company call at the shipper’s door for 
freight. Three inbound stations are also maintained for 
the accommodation of freight brought to East St. Louis by 
the railroads for St. Louis consignees. In cases where the 
consignee directs the company to make delivery to his place 
of business, it does so, but directions of this character are 
received in a comparatively small percentage of cases. Unless 
directed to make the delivery, notice is sent by the Terminal 





Off Track Freight Station at Eleventh and Spruce Streets 


form space. Because of the necessity of holding the motor 
trucks during this transfer, they did not prove economical 
and attention was then directed to the development of a sys- 
tem of trailers which could be loaded ‘‘dead’”’ and moved by 


tractors. In 1919, a tractor and three Lapeer trailers were 


purchased and they proved so satisfactory that others have 
been added until today 63 tractors and 197 10-ton trailers 
are in service and more will be added regularly until the re- 
maining 300 horses now employed are relieved. It is antici- 
pated that 125 tractors and 400 trailers will enable all of the 
horses to be eliminated. The tractors are of Packard, Mack 
and Pierce Arrow construction, while the trailers are all of 
the type originally purchased. 

This tractor-trailer system permits one tractor, which in- 
volves the heaviest investment, to handle three or four trail- 
ers as fast as they can be loaded and unloaded, there 
ducing its non-productive time to the minimum and s 


the maximum return from the investment. The tractors 
make an average of 25 miles per day. From the standpoint 
of the railways, a surplus of trailers at the freight |ouses 


enables a considerable amount of freight to be trucked 
from cars to the trailers, while as the trailers stand the 


streets or driveways they do not interfere in any w vith 
operations within the house. 
This system of cartage is adapted to the conditions existing 
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at the 21 freight houses in St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
which were built for delivery of freight by teams. The trail- 
ers require no additional expense for equipment on the part 
of the roads, neither do they encroach on the floor area in 
the houses. As the trucks deliver full loads to each house, 
the team congestion is reduced greatly. 

In the operation of this system only freight for one freight 
house is loaded on a trailer, although no attempt is made 
to concentrate it beyond that point. The average load on a 
trailer is six tons. As a trailer is loaded a central truck 
dispatcher is notified who sends a tractor for it. The driver 
of the tractor is given a manifest of the load, enabling over 
or under loading to be detected quickly. The terminal com- 
pany has a representative in each freight station, while a 
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Tractor and Trailer Under Load Leaving Station at Second 
and Carr Streets 


general superintendent is in charge of operations on each side 
of the river. 

At the present time this company is handling in excess 
of six million pounds of freight per day, comprising about 
15,000 individual shipments. As indicative of the distribu- 
tion of this traffic, the following statistics refer to operations 
during March, 1923. 


Tonnage outbound delivered to all roads on both sides of river.. 72,990,211 


Total tonnage received at west side stations.............e0e0. 20,540,208 
Tonnage received at west side stations for St. Louis.......... 7,473,694 
Tonnage received at west side stations for the west side roads.. 6,001,502 
Tonnage received at west side stations for the east side roads.. 7,065,012 


fotal tonnage received from east side roads...........-ee+ee- 
Tonnage received from east side roads for St. Louis............ 


69,866,832 
26,484,053 
6,191,827 


37,190,952 


lonnage received from east side roads for the eastern roads... 
lonnage received from east side rcads for the west side roads. . 


Of the outbound traffic originating at St. Louis prac- 
tically all is loaded out of the railway stations on the same 
day that it is delivered to the Terminal Company, while 
about 87 per cent of that handled in interchange is delivered 
to the connecting line on the same day it is unloaded at the 
station of the incoming road. This compares with an average 


interval of five days for interchange movement by rail. The 
value of this prompt movement in taking freight from the 
roads is indicated by the fact that there has been no con- 
gestion at any freight house in St. Louis or East St. Louis 


during the recent periods of heavy traffic, a condition which 
stands out in marked contrast with those prevailing in most 
other large cities. This has been made possible by the Co- 
lum)ia Terminal’s Company driving the consignees harder 
than the roads are able to remove their freight as a re- 
sult of which it gets quicker action than an individual road 
competing with others. This is indicated by the fact that 
this company handles an average of 2.68 tons of freight 
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in and out per square foot of floor space per year, as com- 
pared with an average of 1.73 tons in the railroad houses. 
Furthermore, when a road is handling a large amount of 
freight inbound, as many as 50 to 60 trailers are loaded fre- 
quently after the regular closing time in order to release 
cars. 

As stated above, the Terminal’s Company participates 
with the roads in the settlement of all claims. To eliminate 
overs and shorts, drivers are held at the stations whenever 
discrepancies are discovered until the consignor is com- 
municated with, thereby clearing up most errors promptly. 
By this and other similar measures, claims of all kinds em- 
bracing shortages, damages, concealed losses, etc., are kept 
down to an average of less than $1,400 per month or below 
1 per cent of the revenues. 

In making this plan effective attention has been given 
to the enlisting of the co-operation of the employees, spe- 
cial attention has been given to their education and the im- 
portance of handling freight carefully and a bonus is offered 
all employees to stimulate the output of their work. 


Authority for Virginian 
Extension to New Mines Denied 


ECLARING that there are now sufficient coal mines in the 
[) trite States the Interstate Commerce Commission on 

June 26 refused authority to the Virginian to construct 
an extension in Wyoming county, West Virginia, for the 
purpose of serving new mines to be opened by the Pocahontas 
Fuel Company. Work already had begun on the proposed 
branch, which is located in the Guyandot river valley. Its 
projected length was stated in the carrier’s application for a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity to be only 14 
miles in length and the cost of construction was estimated 
at $62,000. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s action is a novel 
departure from its previous decisions in such cases and is 
believed to have been influenced to some extent by the finding 
of the Coal Commission in its preliminary report on the 
bituminous coal industry, that only 60 per cent of the bitumi- 
nous coal mines now in existence would be sufficient to sup- 
ply the country’s needs. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion stated in its report on the Virginian’s application that 
a smaller number of mines actually could produce more coal, 
because the railroads’ coal car supply could be handled to 
better advantage. 

“There are at present more mines in the country than is 
consistent with the efficient use of carriers’ equipment and 
their aggregate car supply,” the commission’s report stated. 
Referring to the matter immediately under consideration, it 
was stated that the Virginian, during 28 weeks in the past 
year, could not furnish more than 50 per cent of the cars 
ordered by the mines on its lines. 

It is anticipated that the commission’s decision on the Vir- 
ginian’s application will provoke litigation. It is conceded 
that if the commission is sustained on the question of its 
jurisdiction and authority that it will be one effective means 
to prevent further expansion of what the coal commission 
has described as an already over-developed industry. Al- 
though the commission has given the most careful considera- 
tion in the past to railroads’ applications proposing new con- 
struction, and has availed itself frequently of the power to 
disapprove such plans, such proceedings have been more or 
less stereotyped, the commission seeking assurances only that 
the investment required is warranted by the carrier’s finan- 
cial resources and that the potential traffic in the territory 
to be served appears sufficient to yield an adequate return 
on such investment. 








Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincoton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended June 16 
R continued above the million car mark although there 

was a slight recession from the figure of the preceding 
week. The loading amounted to 1,007,253 cars compared 
with 1,013,249 in the preceding week, according to figures 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association. Compared with loading for the correspond- 
ing week in all preceding years of which there is any record 
the loading was exceptional. 

Loading for the week ended June 16 and in the cor- 
responding week of 1922 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,591 and 
9,193; live stock, 2,833 and 2,671; coal, 54,663 and 8,079; 
coke, 4,018 and 1,629; forest products, 7,231 and 5,952; 
ore, 8,703 and 3,613; merchandise l.c.]., 67,566 and 70,561; 
and miscellaneous, 99,707 and 88,752. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,025 and 
2,140; live stock, 2,442 and 2,510; coal, 59,867 and 16.817; 
coke, 7,665 and 4,681; forest products, 3,444 and 3,161; 
ore, 16,132 and 9,140; merchandise l.c.l., 48,382 and 51,615; 
and miscellaneous, 85,249 and 76,204. 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 223 


oo. 


and 
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Central Western district: Grain and grain products, §,134 
and 10,570; live stock, 10,274 and 11,090; coal, 12,737 anq 
4,567; coke, 418 and 250; forest products, 12,751 and 7,213: 
ore, 3,259 and 2,349; merchandise l.c.]., 35,006 and 35,699. 
miscellaneous, 50,383 and 47,156. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,138 
and 4,069; live stock, 2,510 and 2,496; coal, 3,943 and 
2,557; coke, 139 and 169; forest products, 7,678 and 7,544: 
ore, 387 and 383; merchandise l.c.l., 14,476 and 14,42). 
and miscellaneous, 21,717 and 23,530. 


Total all roads: Grain and grain products, 33,903 and 
39,360; live stock, 28,461 and 29,184; coal, 187,009 and 
91,117; coke, 15,167 and 9,193; forest products, 78,058 
and 62,386; ore, 79,298 and 53,211; merchandise lc]. 
241,947 and 245,329; and miscellaneous, 343,410 and 318. 
817. Total, 1923—1,007,253; 1922—848,657; and 1921— 
775,328. 


Surplus freight cars in geod repair and immediately avail- 
able for service totaled 51,988 on June 14, an increase of 
10,882 over number of such cars on June 7. At the same 
time the total reported car shortage for the country as a 
whole amounted to 12,787 cars, or a decrease of 191 within 
the same period. This increase in surplus and decrease 
in car shortage took place in the face of the fact that load- 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


Summary—Att Districts, COMPARISON OF Totats Tu1s Year, Last YEAR, Tw) Years Aco. WEEK ENpbep Saturpay, JuNE 16, 1923 


Grain 
and 
grain Live 

Districts Year preducts stock Coal Cocke 
NN 6 os sa ceebinwetes 1923 7,591 2,833 54,663 4,018 
192: 9,193 2,671 8,079 1,629 

Fe Ee ee 192 2,025 2,442 59,867 7,665 
1922 2,140 2,510 16,817 4,681 

PE: 4 cas weune aces 1923 223 128 27.763 470 
1922 185 114 29,793 245 

Southern 1923 3,272 2,164 20,487 1,295 
1922 3,267 2,186 22,538 717 

Northwestern ........... 1923 9,520 8,110 7,549 1,162 
1922 9,936 8,117 6,826 1,502 

Central Western ........ 1923 8,134 10,274 12,737 418 
1922 10,570 11,090 4,567 250 

Southwestern ........... 1923 3,138 2,510 3,943 135 
1922 4,069 2,496 2,557 169 

Total western districts... 1923 20,792 20,894 24,229 1,719 
1922 24,575 21,703 13,950 1,921 

Total all roada.......... 1923 33,903 28,461 187,009 15,167 
1922 39,360 29,184 91,177 9,193 

1921 40,258 28,238 155,308 4,612 

Increase compared....... Oy eo ae re 95,832 5,974 
Decrease compared..... 1922 5,457 eo ee 
Increase compared....... eee. wenkes 223 31,701 10,555 
Decrease compared....... 1921 ee <«ute%  ““daaawe ». -eeaiees 
EN NE ame eed aN eta 1923 33,503 28,461 187,009 15,167 
NY Ml wo eae era gost or 1923 34,390 32,723 190,149 14,804 
A ARE re 1923 32,340 29,399 171,248 14,389 
sw cierau 8 eowewwe 1923 35,522 31,777 192,092 15,000 
NS OMe va ec eeh eae 1923 33,806 31,274 181,599 15,470 





Total revenue freight loaded 
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Corresponding period 


Forest Mdse. Miscel- —-— — 
products Ore Fe ok laneous 1923 1922 1921 
7,231 8,703 67,566 99,707 pe re ree 
5,952 3,613 70,561 i 190,450 188,568 
3,444 16,132 48,382 85,249 ro eer 
3,162 9,140 51,615 | 166,269 160,193 
2,004 194 6,391 4,755 S506 # issavs 
1,546 21 6,454 G20e  wébsses 42,561 35,005 
22,934 1,777 38,451 41,935 |p > s ee aa 
19,373 1,099 37,199 a 127,158 109,744 
22,016 48,846 31,675 39,664 WORSE keke ww vs 
17,596 36,606 29,379 Mee. 9 Svavecs 148,155 115,691 
12,751 3,259 35,006 50,383 lene” — ht wee 
7,213 2,349 35,699 | 118,894 108,521 
7,678 387 14,476 21,717 OR ee 
7,544 383 14,422 23,53 * eames 55,170 57,606 
42,445 52,492 51,157 111,704 Ce ee 
32,353 39,338 79,500 8, Ae 322,219 281,818 
78,058 79,298 241,947 343,410 Se * 
62,386 53,211 245,32% 8 ere 848,657 i 
50,563 28,863 216,593 yo 3 < Ze 775,328 
15,672 7 ee 24,593 (a e 
ecernie 3,382 a ee erent 
27,495 50,435 25,354 92,517 231,928 —=s— nwvccs 
78,058 79,298 241,947 343,410 1,007,253 848,657 775,328 
76,380 76,092 242,766 345,945 1,013,249 836,208 787,283 
73,637 73,390 216,386 321,252 932,041 739,550 693,903 
79,339 70,119 243,834 346,346 1,014,029 806,877 795,335 
77,653 67,057 244,325 340,613 991,797 780,953 770,991 











185; live stock, 128 and 114; coal, 27,763 and 29,793; coke, 
470 and 245; forest products, 2,004 and 1,546; ore, 194 and 
21; merchandise l.c.]., 6,391 and 6,454; and miscellaneous, 
4,755 and 4,203. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,272 and 
3,267; live stock, 2,164 and 2,186; coal, 20,487 and 22,538; 
coke, 1,295 and 717; forest products, 22,934 and 19,373; 
ore, 1,777 and 1,099; merchandise l.c.]., 38,451 and 37,199; 
and miscellaneous, 41,935 and 40,779. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,520 

and 9,936; live stock, 8,110 and 8,117; coal, 7,549 and 
6,826; coke, 1,162 and 1,502; forest products, 22,016 and 
17,596; ore, 48,846 and 36,606; merchandise l.c.l., 31,675 
and 29,379; and miscellaneous, 39,664 and 38,193. 





ing of revenue freight for the third time within a month 
and the second consecutive week exceeded the million car 
mark. 

Of the total number of surplus freight cars 29,860 were 
box cars, an increase of 9,549 within a week. Surplus coal 
cars numbered 3,129, a decrease of 399 since June 7. Sur- 
plus refrigerator cars numbered 11,636, an increase within 
a week of 965, while there was an increase within the same 
period of 760 in the number of surplus stock cars which 
brought the total for that class of equipment to a figure of 
6,223. 

The reported shortage in box cars numbered 1,697, a ce- 
crease since June 7 of 64. Shortage in coal cars on June 1+ 
amounted to 9,257, an increase since June 7 of 331. 
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An Erie Train Crossing a Bridge Over the Genesee River Near Rochester, N. Y. 


Erie Replaces Steel Contact Wire With Bronze 








It Was a Pioneer in Use of 11,000 Volt A. C. Power—Much 
Valuable Experience Has Been Gained 


section of the Erie Railroad which extends from 

Rochester, N. Y., to Mt. Morris, N. Y., a distance of 
34 miles. The new wire will be strung from Rochester to 
Avon, N. Y., a distance of 19 miles. This division of the 
Erie was electrified at the same time as the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford between New York City and New Haven, 
Conn. Both roads use 11,000-volt alternating current and 
both roads are in a position to furnish valuable information 
pertaining to the design and construction of high voltage 
catenary systems. 


N* CONTACT WIRE is being strung on the electrified 


Type of Equipment Used 


The power distribution system consists essentially of a 
single catenary supported on wood and on steel poles except 
in yards where cross catenaries stretched between steel poles 
are used to support the main catenary (Figs. 1 and 2). The 
main catenary is made up of three wires or cables, namely, 
a supporting messenger consisting of a 7/16-in. seven-strand, 
galvanized Siemens-Martin high-strength steel cable, a 3/0 
solid copper auxiliary messenger and a 3/0 solid steel con- 
tact wire. The maximum height of the contact wire above 
the rail is 22 ft. and the minimum is 18 ft. 

The auxiliary messenger is supported from the main or 
supporting messenger by space bars placed 10 ft. apart and 
the contact wire is supported from the auxiliary messenger 
by clips also placed 10 ft. apart and located half-way be- 
tween the space bars. 

The poles are placed 120 ft. apart and fitted with brackets 
as shown in Fig. 1. A pin type insulator on the end of the 
bracket supports the messenger and a second pin type in- 
sulator, top mounted, holds a steady brace (Figs. 1 and 3) 
which keeps the contact wire from swinging. The return 
current is carried through the running rails. 

There is one sub-station on the line located at Avon, 
N. Y., about half-way between the terminals at Rochester 
and Mt. Morris. Power is purchased from the Niagara, 
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Lockport & Ontario Power Company and is converted in the 
sub station from 60,000 volts to 11,000 volts for use on the 
trolley. 

The frequency is 25 cycles. The three main power 
transformers in the sub-stations have a rating of 750 kilovolt- 
amperes each and are oil-insulated and water-cooled. 

There are eight motor cars and eleven trailers which, like 
the motor cars, are equipped with electric heaters. The 
motor cars weigh 98,000 lb. and are equipped with 4 West- 
inghouse type 132-A railway motors. 


Traffic 


The train schedule includes 12 regular electric trains a 
day in each direction between Rochester and Mt. Morris. 
These trains vary from one consisting of a single motor car 
to one made up of two motor cars and eight trailers. The 
maximum current required at starting is 70 amperes per car 
or 140 amperes for a train including two motor cars. The 
normal running load is about 16 amperes per motor car. All 
of the freight traffic is handled with steam locomotives. One 
of the motor cars is shown in Fig 4. 

Both freight and passenger service are heavier between 
Rochester and Avon than between Avon and Mt. Morris. 
For this reason it is not yet necessary that the contact wire 
between Avon and Mt. Morris be renewed. 


Experience in Catenary Design 


As installed originally the catenary consisted of a 3/0 
solid copper contact wire with a grooved cross-section sup- 
ported by space bars (as shown in Fig. 5) from a 7-strand 
galvanized steel messenger. This catenary was installed 
in 1906 and retained in service until 1913. A change was 
then made because of a fundamental weakness of the original 
design. It was found that the contact wire would move or 
creep longitudinally with relation to the messenger. This 
caused the space bars to assume a slightly inclined position 
with a consequent kink in the contact wire. As a result the 
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contact wire broke frequently at points where it had been are placed midway between space bars and are spaced 10 f 
kinked. . apart. 

To correct this difficulty a 3/0 solid, grooved steel contact The clamps are made of two pieces of galvanized mal 
wire was strung, supported from the old contact wire by leable iron held together by two %4-in. galvanized bolt 
clamp as shown in Fig. 6. As stated previously the clamps The bolts are fitted with lock washers. The clamps are s 

designed that they grip the steel contact wire tightly, but wil 
-——— 1 slide on the old contact wire which is now really an auxiliar 























Fig. 3—Steady Brace and Clamp 

















Fig. 1—Typical Wood Pole Catenary Construction for 
Tangent Track 














Fig. 4—One of the Motor Cars 
































Fig. 2—Cross Catenaries Are Used Where There Are a_ Fig. 5—The Original Catenary Consisted of a Contact Wire 
Number of Tracks Supported by Space Bars From a Single Messenger 
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messenger. A clear conception of the design of the clamps 
may be had by looking at the end view of the steady clamp, 
Fig. 3. 

With regard to service and dependability the three-wire 
catenary has been highly satisfactory. The steel wire was 
strung in 1913 and during its 10 years in service it has 
broken only three times. The original wire was .438 in. in 
diameter and a typical sample of the wire measured recently 
had a diameter of .331 in. Samples of the contact wires are 


[ 

















Fig. 6—The Addition of a New Contact Wire Greatly Im- 
proved the Catenary 


shown in Fig. 7. The sample at the left showing a section 
is a piece of the steel wire while the one at the right is a 
piece of the original copper contact wire. ‘The amount of 
wear on the steel wire may be seen to be large while that of 
the copper is comparatively small. The two samples below 
are steel and show the rusted condition of the wire. ‘The 
supporting messenger will be serviceable for a number of 
years and there is practically no depreciation of the copper 
auxiliary messenger. 

Phono-Electric wire is now being used to replace the steel 
wire. It was chosen primarily because of its high strength 

















Fig. 7—Sample of the Steel Contact Wire and of the Copper 
Auxiliary Messenger Previously Used as a Contact Wire 


and wearing quality and because it will not rust. Its con- 
ductivity at 25 cycles is 60 per cent that of pure copper of 
equal cross-section. The Phono-Electric is 3/0 wire and 
has a grooved cross-section. 

The principal objection to the steel contact wire is the rust 
which falls from the wire, making the cars look badly in a 
relatively short time. It was also found that the steel wire 
increased the wear of the pantagraph shoes. A shoe that 
would run 12,000 miles on the copper contact wire ran only 
5,000 miles on the steel. This, however, is not a factor of 
great importance as a pantagraph shoe cost only $2.30. The 
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pantagraphs exert a vertical pressure of 8 lb. against the 
contact wire. 

The work of stringing the wire is done at night between 
1:00 A. M. and 6:00 A. M. which is the only time the traffic 
will permit taking the current off the line. 

The construction train consists of an open top car, a box 




















Fig. 8—Construction and Repair Train 


car, a flat car and a locomotive. The open top car is used 
for loading the steel wire that is taken down. There is a 
working platform mounted on the box car and the car is 
used to carry tools and a complete supply of space bars, 
clamps, insulators and other extra parts. The flat car is 





Fig. 9—Stringing the New Phono-Electric Contact Wire 
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used to carry the reels of Phono-Electric wire and the mount- 
ings for the reels. The locomotive is coupled to the flat car 
and when the work is in progress, the locomotive is used to 
pull rather than push the train. The front end of the loco 
motive is coupled to the flat car and light for the work is 
supplied by three acetylene flood lights and the locomotive 
headlight. There are seven men to do the work besides the 
train crew. 

The first operation consists of taking the old contact wire 
down. The men on the platform take the clamps which hold 
the contact wire off with socket wrenches as the train is moved 
along. It is then cut up into lengths varying from eight to 
twelve feet with large bolt cutters and dropped into the open 














Fig. 10—A Sister Hook Made From Old Steel Contact Wire 


top car. About a mile of the wire is taken down at one time 
and the remaining contact wire is kept from running slack 
by clamping the end to the supporting catenary. 

The second operation consists of stringing new contact 
wire. This work is shown in progress in Fig. 9. A jin pole 
with a pully sheave at the top is erected and held with guys 
as shown. ‘The new wire from the reel is run up over the 
sheave and is connected to such wire as has been sirung 
previously with a Cleveland connector. The train then moves 
ahead steadily at a speed of from one to two miles an hour. 
Two men with a heavy plank, brake the reel so that the wire 




















Fig. 11—Sections of the Overhead Showing How the Contact 
Wires are Secured Temporarily to the Messenger So 
That the Trains Can Be Operated from the Auxiliary 
Messenger Without Interruption 


is taut as it is payed out. As the train moves along the men 
on the platform suspend the new wire from the supporting 
messenger with sister hooks (Fig. 10) made from short pieces 
of the old contact wire. These hooks are made up previously 
in varying lengths and are short enough so that as the new 
wire is payed out it hangs in a position above the auxiliary 
messenger or old contact wire. 

There is about a mile of wire on each reel and after it is 
all payed out the end of the new wire is clamped to the sup- 
porting messenger. The wire is then pulled to the proper 
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tension, first with block and tackle and finally with a turn- 
buckle. About half a mile of wire is pulled at a time and 
after the second pull the end of the new contact wire is again 
clamped to the supporting messenger. 


The Final Step 


The next and final step consists of removing the sister 
hooks and putting on the clamps which support the contact 
wire from the auxiliary messenger. 

The fact that the auxiliary messenger was a contact wire 
before it was a messenger has proved an advantage in re- 
placing the contact wire. After a length of the old wire has 
been taken down it often happens that there is not time 
enough left to replace it before the early morning trains must 
start. A section of the auxiliary messenger is then used tem- 
porarily as a contact wire and no special expedients need be 
resorted to, to maintain regular service. The beginning and 
the end of a one-mile section in which the auxiliary mes- 
senger functions as a contact wire are shown in the upper 
and lower halves of Fig. 11. 

The work is being carried on under the supervision of 
R. C. Thurston, electrical engineer, and is now nearly com- 
pleted. 


Union Pacific Holds Safety 
Rally at Green River, Wyo. 


A GREEN RIVER DAY celebration was held at Green 


River, Wyo., on June 18 under the auspices of the 

Western Division Safety Committee of the Union 
Pacific and the Citizens’ Committee of Green River. This 
celebration was patterned after that held at North Platte, 
Neb., on May 31. Special trains brought citizens and em- 
ployees from Evanston, Rawlins and Superior, Wyo., each 
accompanied by a Union Pacific shop band. Delegations 
from other points arrived on regular trains and in automo- 
biles. 

The Safety Committee convened in a session open to the 
public at 8 a. m. After the completion of the regular order 
of business, addresses were made by a number of officers 
and employees of the road. At 11 a. m. a parade was formed 
led by the 76th Field Artillery band, escorted by Troop G of 
the 13th Cavalry, United States Army. In this parade were 
a number of general officers, safety committeemen and em- 
ployees of the Union Pacific, carrying flags and banners won 
as trophies in 1920, 1921 and 1922. In the parade were 
also a number of illustrations of safe and unsafe methods, 
including an automobile truck carrying a full size electric 
semaphore signal alternately at the stop and cautious posi- 
tions and carrying the words “Observe crossing signal in- 
dications.” Immediately behind this truck was a new auto- 
mobile carrying the words “I did” and back of it an automo- 
bile truck carrying a wrecked automobile with the words “I 
didn’t.” 

A feature of the parade was an exhibit of several stages 
of transportation, including in turn a trapper, a prospector, 
a pony express rider, a stage coach with armed guard and 
a replica of the modern steam locomotive. Another feature 
of the day’s program which attracted much interest was a 
demonstration by the First Aid life saving crew from the 
Union Pacific mines showing the manner of rescue and re- 
suscitation of miners. Other features included a chicken 
hunt, a wolf hunt and a bear hunt. The day was concluded 
with a barbecue of 5,000 lb. of beef. In the evening Edson 
Rich, assistant general solicitor of the Union Pacific, and 
Charles J. Lane addressed the employees, farmers and busi- 
ness men on the railroad problem. 
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Roads Present Data Defending Pullman Surcharge 


Several Witnesses Offer Testimony Justifying Extra Charge 
for Special Accommodations 


ing at Chicago on June 20 and 21 in the matter of 

charges for passengers traveling in parlor and sleep- 
ing cars, with which was combined a complaint of the United 
Commercial Travelers of America on Pullman rates. The 
Pullman surcharge, which has been in effect since May 1, 
1920, is opposed by the International Federation of Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association, the United Commercial 
Travelers’ Association and the Pullman company on the con- 
tention that it has brought about a reduction of sales forces 
and a general slowing up of production on the part of mer- 
cantile houses employing large corps of salesmen and _ be- 
cause the emergency that brought it into effect has passed. 
It is contended that the surcharge is a means of obtaining 
additional compensation above the rates fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as being just and reasonable for 
the service rendered the public. The hearing was conducted 
by Commissioner J. B. Campbell and Examiner J. B. 
Keeler. The railroads were represented by J. L. Coleman, 
general attorney for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
H. W. Bikle, general attorney for the Pennsylvania, and 
Clyde Brown, general solicitor for the New York Central. 
G. S. Fernald represented the Pullman Company, A. M. 
Loeb represented the United Commercial Travelers and C. W. 
Armstrong represented the Travelers’ National Press Bureau. 

The entire time occupied by the two days’ hearing was 
given over to the testimony of witnesses representing the rail- 
roads. The first witness called was J. E. Burwell, superin- 
tendent of passenger transportation of the Pennsylvania, who 
testified that, if necessary, railroads could do without Pull- 
man service, but they would have to operate their own sleep- 
ing cars, which would necessitate a great expense. His 
testimony consisted of 13 reasons for the payment of the 
surcharge which are as follows: 

(1) The capacity of Pullmans is less than that of coaches 
in that a Pullman of 12 sections and one drawing room will 
accommodate 27 passengers, one to a berth, while a steel 
coach will accommodate 70 to 80 passengers. 

(2) Pullmans standing in terminals before the departure 
of trains and after the arrival occupy valuable track space. 

(3) Sanitary accommodations are provided by the railroad 
in cases where cars are placed for advance occupancy in the 
evening and where they are held for occupancy during the 
morning hours which adds to the expense of operation. 

(4) Train conductors or other employees are required to 
be on hand in some cases two or three hours prior to the 
departure of trains for the purpose of checking transporta- 
tion in order that passengers need not be disturbed after re- 
uiring. 

(5) Trains are heavier with Pullman equipment fur- 
nished than with coaches and require in many instances addi- 
tional sections for a similar number of passengers who other- 
wise could be carried in one section. 

(6) The demands of the service require various accom- 
modations so that cars of many different interior layouts are 
provided which necessitates considerable space in terminals 
for their accommodation and preparation. 

(7) In order to provide cars of proper interior arrange- 
ment deadheading of equipment is also necessary as traffic 
is not uniform and cars are not always where the demand 
is. 


T* INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION held a hear- 


(8) In order to provide proper cars, the switching service 
in yards is often augmented so that cars of desired interior 
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may be made up in trains and club cars and observation cars 
may be properly turned. 

(9) Through Pullman cars are operated to various points, 
requiring switching from one train to another at junction 
points in order that the passengers in such cars may be given 
the benefit of through service. As a general proposition this 
method is not followed in connection with coach travel since 
in a great majority of cases it is necessary for coach pas- 
sengers to transfer from train to train at junction points. 

(10) Club cars are furnished by the car company or by 
the railroad, which cars Pullman passengers may use without 
additional charge. 

(11) Observation cars are used in instances in some of 
which lounging space is also provided without charge. 

(12) The presence of Pullman equipment requires addi- 
tional space in yards and terminals over that which would 
be necessary for coaches because of less carrying capacity, 
because of the amount of preparation necessary to condition 
cars and because of the storage of equipment of various in- 
terior arrangement called for on demand. 

(13) The railroads, in arranging for the accommodation 
of Pullman passengers, quite frequently make use of the 
telephone and telegraph lines in securing space desired which 
is a direct saving to the Pullman passenger. 

The second witness was C. M. Burt, chairman of the 
Trunk Line Passenger Association, who stated that the east- 
ern and southern carriers had undertaken the preparation of 
statements showing the dead weight haul per passenger in 
sleeping or parlor cars as compared with coaches; a com- 
parison of space and dead weight occupied by a passenger 
in sleeping or parlor cars as compared with a passenger in a 
coach; the earnings of the average sleeping or parlor car as 
compared with the average earnings per coach and the trend 
of passenger traffic for the period of 1913 to 1922, in- 
clusive, but were not able to complete the statements due to 
the volume of work involved in their preparation. He asked 
that a later date be assigned at which time the various state- 
ments could be submitted for the commission’s study. 

He said in part: ‘The so-called Pullman surcharge is for 
a special additional passage service to compensate the carriers 
in a measure for additional space occupied and the greater 
weight involved in the operation of sleeping or parlor cars 
and the added operation expense incident thereto as com- 
pared with coaches and is computed upon the basis of one- 
half of the sleeping and parlor car rates for the character of 
space occupied in such cars, except that where no sleeping or 
parlor car rates are in effect it is computed upon the basis 
of 10 per cent of the railroad ticket fare. The average 
standard 12-section drawing room sleeping car accommodates 
approximately 27 passengers, the average parlor car, 31 
passengers and the average coach 69 passengers, but taking 
travel as a whole throughout the country on trains carrying 
both sleeping or parlor cars and coaches, a sleeping or parlor 
car will average approximately 12.96 revenue passengers 
while a coach will average 27 revenue passengers. The 
average sleeping or parlor car weighs approximately 150,- 
000 lb., while the average coach weighs 99,000 lb. The 
carriers contend that there properly should be a differentia- 
tion between a coach passenger and a sleeping or parlor car 
passenger similar to the differentiation between passengers 
occupying the various classes of sleeping or parlor car space 
since coach equipment and sleeping or parlor car equipment 
differ materially in comfort, convenience and exclusiveness. 
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The sleeping car may be called a hotel on wheels and the 
services of the Pullman Company would be of no value to 
the traveler unless the transportation company moves the car 


to its destination. The carriers feel that they are entitled 
to extra pay for the extra service rendered. 

“The number of passengers using Pullman cars increased 
from 22,915,099 in 1912 to 31,748,385 in 1922, or 38.5 
per cent while the total number of passengers carried by the 
railroads in 1912 was 944,265,173 and in 1922, 966,489,000, 
an increase of only 2.4 per cent. The charges imposed 
by the Pullman Company for its different accommodations 
are presumably reasonably based upon difference in space 
and service, but the charges collected by the Pullman Com- 
pany are for its service and do not reimburse the railroad 
companies for the variety of weights and spaces occupied by 
passengers in Pullman equipment. Without the surcharge 
the compensation to the carrier would be the same whether 
the passenger occupies a seat in a coach or a berth in a 
sleeping car. If the rail fare in the coaches is reasonable 
and is accepted as standard, a consistent adjustment of fares 
in the higher classes of equipment made necessary by public 
demand, is a reasonable procedure, bearing in mind that the 
graduations in charges should not be so radical as to destroy 
parity and equity. Sleeping car and parlor car passengers 
enjoy more luxurious accommodations than coach passengers 
and for this reason the higher charge is justified. The 
carriers contend that the surcharge is justified by the fa- 
cilities provided, space occupied and the greater operating 
cost of handling sleeping and parlor cars as compared with 
coaches. Based upon experience, it is the judgment of the 
carriers that the present basis of computation is more 
equitable than a percentage applicable to the railroad fare 
for the reason that the present basis differentiates between 
the service afforded. 

“During 1922 the aggregate freight and passenger return 
to the Class 1 carriers, based upon tentative valuation of the 
commission, was 4.14 per cent, while the passenger revenues 
of Class 1 roads of the country for that year were $1,076,- 
043,334, of which $32,891,124 or 3.6 per cent of the total 
passenger revenue represented the earnings from the sur- 
charge.” 

The stand was then taken by FE. L. Bevington, chairman 
of the Transcontinental Passenger Association, who testified 
for the western lines. The testimony included an exhibit 
showing the dead weight per passenger in sleeping cars, 
parlor cars and coaches based upon the average number of 
passengers and average weight per car and the space per pas- 
senger based on average occupancy. The passenger occu- 
pancy in 1922 was 14.36 in coaches, excluding commutation, 
compared with 11.46 in sleeping and parlor cars; the weight 
of car pounds during May, 1923, was 96,647, compared with 
144,640; the square feet of passenger average occupancy 
during May, 1923, was 37.74, compared with 56.63; the 
weight per passenger average occupancy in pounds during 
May, 1923, was 6,800, compared with 12,621 and the rev- 
enue per car mile average occupancy was 46.27 cents, com- 
pared with 40.28 cents including surcharge in sleeping and 
parlor cars, and 36.95 cents excluding surcharge. An ex- 
hibit of the earnings of average sleeping and parlor cars 
and average coaches for the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1922, showed the average revenue per passenger mile 
on coaches and sleeping and parlor cars was 3.224 cents in 
coaches, compared with 3.515 cents in sleeping and parlor 
cars, The revenue per car mile was 46.27 cents, compared 
with 40.28 cents. The rate per passenger which carriers 


would be entitled to charge in sleeping and parlor cars, based 
upon the difference between the average weights and average 
occupancy of coaches, sleeping and parlor cars was 3.224 
cents, compared with 5.984 cents, while the revenue per sleep- 
ing and parlor car mile which carriers should receive was 
46.27 cents compared with 68.58 cents. 


The passenger rev- 
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enue of Class 1 railroads increased from $678,966,74 
1913 to $1,075,262,223 in 1922, or 58.37 per cent, 
the Pullman gross revenue from cars increased from 
420,529 in 1913 to $64,367,571 in 1922, or 63.28 per 

W. C. Wishart, controller for the New York Ce 
and chairman of the Accounting Committee for the eas 
carriers, presented several exhibits containing statistics on 
Pullman travel and the returns to the roads therefrom. H 
presented a set of figures showing the ratio of the Pullman 
surcharge to the revenue from passengers, which showed that 
in the last four months of 1920, during which the surcharg 
was in effect, a ratio of 2.37 per cent was shown; during 
1921, a ratio of. 2.91 per cent; during 1922, a ratio of 3.50 
per cent and for the first four months of 1923, a ratio of 
3.29 per cent. Figures compiled from the travel of 1,800 
trains on 19 roads between May 1 and May 8 of this year 
show that 2,325 passengers traveled in parlor cars with an 
average weight of 140,407 lb., 3,627 traveled in sleeping cars, 
with an average weight of 140,915 lb., and 5,120 traveled 
in day coaches with an average weight of 124,140 lb. He 
stated that the average rate per passenger per mile was 3.2 
cents, while the payment by the eastern roads to the Pull- 
man Company for use of the cars was less than 1 cent a 
mile. 

The last witness to testify was L. E. Wettling, statistician 
for the western lines. His testimony included figures show- 
ing passenger service operations in 1922, the trend of pas- 
senger traffic from 1919 to 1922 and operating revenues 
and expenses for Class 1 roads, excluding switching and 
terminal companies. 

During the hearing Commissioner Campbell suggested 
that the railroads give some attention to the fact that they 
assert they cannot forego the surcharge although they are 
able to maintain cut rate excursion service. He also stated 
that the two main questions involved were: Does the sur- 
charge really discourage travel as contended by those who 
would do away with the surcharge which is nominally 
levied by the Pullman Company but actually collected by 
the railroads, and does the surcharge which in 1922 yielded 
the carriers nearly $33,000,000, increase or decrease the 
revenue of the country’s railroads. 

The hearing adjourned on June 21 and will be resumed 
at San Francisco, Cal., on July 10 for the purpose of giving 


an opportunity to western state commissions, especially the 


Railroad Commission of California, to be heard. A final 
hearing will be held at Portland, Me., on July 31. 











New Reading Bridge at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Traffic Studies Show Need of Balanced Budgets’ 


Train Movements Scientifically Scheduled Cut Down Side 
Track Delays and Speed Up Service 


By B. H. Mann 
Signal Engineer, Missouri Pacific : 


tion of a freight train district or sub-division is a 

mathematical problem and no longer a matter of 
mere energy. It substitutes scientific methods for traditional 
procedure and points out the connection between the assign- 
ment of items in a well balanced improvement budget and 
this mathematical operation. 

We consider four factors in our plant output of ton miles: 
(1) Ruling grade; (2) draw-bar pull; (3) gross tons per 
train, and (4) train speed in miles per hour. Further, every 
freight train district has a movement characteristic all its 
own, either a wave, a pendulum beat, a period or a cycle. 
For development of traffic capacity this “period”? must be 
isolated. The train movement must be arranged in con- 
sonance with the period. The sidings and OS station 
spacing must synchronize with the period. 

Would anyone overlook freight trains, under pay, spend- 
ing 30 to 40 per cent of their trip time idle on side tracks 
while heavy outlays of capital are put into improved sub- 
structures? A misplaced siding may delay the average train 
on a sub-division eight or ten minutes with a cost to correct 
of only $30,000. 

In one plan of budget improvements, there may be pos- 
sibly seven or eight freight train districts or sub-divisions 
which are not entirely satisfactory as to present performance 
and an even worse overload appears imminent. In such a 
case the worst sub-division is selected and large outlays 
poured into it for double trackage or grade reduction, build- 
ing up the capacity of this sub-division far beyond its im- 
mediate traffic requirements and carrying therewith a large 
load of non-paying betterments. In the meanwhile, nothing 
can be done to the six or seven other sub-divisions which 
equally require relief. 


T*s PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY is to show that the opera- 


Plan to Permit Growth as Traffic Increases 


Our alternative plan contemplates the study of each sub- 
division and the evolving therefrom of such a rearrangement 
of siding spacing and handling as will fairly meet the 
existing demands. We would provide such a layout as to 
permit its growth co-ordinately with year to year traffic in- 
creases into the ultimate double track. Such a program will 
supply the needs of several sub-divisions at a cost often 
much less than the single comprehensive overhauling of the 
selected sub-division. 

Waste by idle trains may be the outcome of lack of slight 
rearrangement or of addition to existing facilities. The 
study develops certain laws of single track operation and 
proves the money value of the mathematical operation of 
trains; it prompts the use of the locomotive booster, super- 
heater, feed water heater, thermic syphon and arch, signaling, 
interlocking and, last but not least, a uniform scheme for 
the operation and arrangement of sidings and siding facilities. 

The length of sub-division is fixed so that there remain 
as variable factors only tonnage and time. The superin- 
‘endent’s business reputation rests upon his output of car- 
miles, engine-miles and good service. 





*Abstracted from an article presented before the annual convention of the 
\merican Association of Railroad Superintendents at Kansas City, Mo., on 
ine 13, and copyrighted, 1923, by Bertram H. Mann. 
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Siding Delays and Train Operation 


Formerly many practical transportation men felt that lap 
sidings from four to five miles apart on a single track line 
constitute its development to full capacity, due to the delay 
required to “head in” and “head out” while others believed 
closer spacing would increase the capacity. The delay nci- 
dent to taking siding may be materially reduced by having 
all siding switches handled by the operators at the continu- 
ous service telegraph station sidings. 

For a meeting on single track under our train rules, the 
“switch at which the inferior train takes siding” becomes a 
“bumping post” for the opposing train. With the recom- 
mended plan, it is feasible for both trains to “drift” the 
entire length of each individual siding at this meeting point. 
The next step in construction development as the traffic 
continues to increase is, of course, extending the individual 
sidings outward, as traffic demands, towards the ultimate 
double track. 

There is another question that would seem worthy of some 
consideration and that is, should freight trains on a single 
track division be operated solely on a time card schedule or 
run extra? There are three plans feasible: (1) To run the 
trains as extras; (2) to run the trains on time card schedule 
made up by using some speed per hour for the run with 
meeting and passing points arbitrarily “strung” on the 
time card to fit superior trains; (3) to run the trains on 
schedules based both on such a spacing of leaving times ‘as 
is found to be best suited to the operating characteristics 
of the division and, also, on the average performance of such 
trains as have actually left the sub-division terminal at about 
this interval apart. ; 

Unforeseen contingencies are constantly arising and must 
be met with the most complete plan of movement. With a 
prearranged fixed time for leaving the terminal and a sched- 
ule based upon the actual average accomplishment, with 
meeting points of ordinary freight trains as a rule at open 
telegraph offices, there remains in the intermediate sidings 
the required reserve factor for contingencies. ‘These include 
meeting points with superior trains or unforeseen delays 
during the “pinches”? when, having lost the schedule, every- 
one knows that the endeavor is to get back in line. 


Single Track Movements Must Be in Waves 


The movement of trains on single track must be in waves. 
The continuity of the flow is broken at the meeting and 
passing points. The best condition exists when the waves 
marked by adjacent sidings are equal and the continuity 
of the flow least broken at the sidings. The waves are made 
up of three parts: (1) The running time between the sidings; 
(2) the time required to “head in” and “head out” at the 
sidings, and (3) the time required at the sidings. 

We name the sum equal to the time of the train at the 
siding plus the running time to the next siding, including 
the time needed to “head out” and “head in,” the “time 
period.” We name the time equal to the sum of the time 
of a train at a siding plus the time required to the next 
siding, heading out and in, plus the return trip of the op- 
posing train to the first siding and any time needed for it 
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to “head out” and “head in,” the “release cycle.” The time 
period is the wave or motion one way of the “shuttle.” The 
best condition of operating efficiency and capacity is created 
when this motion is not too long and is also uniform with 
its neighbors. 

It is taken for granted that the counselor, in his design, 
will not consider the question of “fleeting” trains for the 
reason that waste is at once introduced by means of the 
delayed time of a train awaiting the arrival of the “fleet.” 
It is also presumed that the employment of the method of 


regard to traffic density. It is only a question of quantity 
as to whether there are trains meeting at every siding 
at but few. The “release cycle” is measured when a traip 
“A” meets opposing trains at two successive sidings. The 
second of the two following trains cannot leave its meeting 
point until the “go” of the train ahead and the “come” oj 
train “A” complete the “release cycle.” Any variation jp 
time periods manifests itself in an increase in waste a 
delay at the siding. It is the contrasting average delays 


at the OS sidings which indicate immediately whether the 











DELAYS AT AND RUNNING TIMES TO SIDINGS 
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“fleeting” trains and the use of blind intermediate sidings 
may be a part of the everyday operation in emergencies 
which constantly arise. 

In the design of the sub-division this study uses the OS 
sidings as limits for the “release cycle” and takes for granted 
the provision of at least one intermediate siding for the 
necessary routine reserve factor for emergencies such as the 
delay to one train or the approach of a passenger or other 
superior train. 

The time period should be reasonably uniform without 
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; Vertical Lines of Triangles Represent Change Necessary in Arriv- 
or the Horizontal Sides Represent the Extension Necessary to Present Sidings If No Change in Arriving 
Time Is Made 


siding spacing is correct. It must always be borne in mind 
that a superior train standing at one station may delay an 
opposing inferior train at the next adjacent station just as 
much as if it were in motion between stations. 


Eliminating Lost Time and Increasing Gross Tons 


The Adamson Law may have its undesirable features but 
it also has one big asset, which is that it has convincingly 
pointed out the gain of the moving train as opposed to the 
loss of unproductive time. Punitive overtime stimul tes 4 
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well be given at the end of each “period” and “cycle.” It 
follows that if it is determined from the data at hand that 
the physical characteristics of a single track sub-division 
permit a “cycle” of one hour for starting ordinary freight 
trains from the terminal and operating them over the sub- 
division, the telegraph stations should be spaced in unison. 
This has been checked with their actual spacing and found 
good practice. 


Sidings Fixed for Community 
Service May Cause Losses 
The traffic requirements of ticket sales or handling freight 
should not be preferred factors in the location of the OS 
telegraph offices. The saving practicable on a $50,000 a 
month expenditure for freight train expense on a freight 
sub-division by a correct location of the continuous service 
telegraph station sidings, is too great to be controlled by 
meeting-the-public reasons which apply to but a fraction of 
the 24-hr. day and can usually be more economically handled 
otherwise. 
A 145-mi. freight train trip, made on the average in 12 hr. 
5 min. and costing $201.09, represents 28.7 cents a minute 
or $17.21 per hour. With road service practically the only 
creator of “ton-miles’’ we must jealously watch each idle 
train-minute spent on any track. 
Devices are available that will pay for themselves in three 
months, six months or a vear and that in doing so will add 
200,500 or even more tons to a freight train, depending upon 


the physical characteristics of the road. Such devices should. 


make up a good part of any improvement budget. A booster 
that will add 350 tons to the train load over the entire train 
district by 16 per cent increase in tractive power on the 
usual few short pulls with but 5 per cent increase in static 
weight; an interlocking plant; an isolated remote control 
switch should each be a first preferred item. 


Balanced Expenditures Needed 


A broad decision as to the balancing of various classes of 
expenditures must be made. In one recent case an expendi- 
ture of $30,000 for a “Traffic Capacity Help’ added 400 
gross tons to the trainload with a return of 70 per cent per 
year on the investment. 

The fixed and steady burden of the few heavy increases 
in capital charges, such as double tracking, grade reduction, 
and bridges, for heavy power should be assigned to their 
proper balance in the budget with the “constant, steady 
stream of relatively small expenditures” for track capacity 
which may be depended upon to give immediate returns in 
direct ratio to the normal increase in traffic. There will be, 
under this policy, no improvements proposed which would 
be thrown away later on account of double tracking when 
the traffic density really forces consideration of such an ex- 
penditure. 

Speed Requirements and Effect on Costs 

An average speed is required for freight trains, between 
stops, of 20 miles per hour or greater, so that due leeway 
may be allowed for reasonable delays at stations and yet the 
average rate of speed between terminals held above the 
critical line separating punitive overtime from the straight 
pay of 12% miles per hour. In justifying this average of 
speed, it becomes desirable to study roughly the account, 
“Cost of Train-miles, Freight Trains.” The amount of 
money involved per month in this account for a single track 
sub-division of reasonable traffic density often is more than 
$50,000 and sometimes reaches $75,000. This amount is 
divided approximately into thirds for the items: (1) Loco- 
motive Repairs; (2) Wages, and (3) Fuel. A saving of one 
per cent means from $500 to $750 per month and the effort 
made towards such end becomes, thereby, well worth while. 

The distribution of accounts on the mileage basis, which 


is in a fairly constant ratio to the hour basis, makes it sim; 
and practicable to find, in a convincing way for the practical] 
man, the money equivalent of the time saving returns of 
our various track and equipment attachments under present 
operating conditions. We should all aim upwards for 
performance of ‘20 miles per hour in motion between sidings” 
and downwards for “20 per cent of trip on side track 
In passenger terminal work, the minimum “reserve factor” 
as developed by experience, for flexibility in allowing the 
spacing of independent schedules, has been two to one, viz: 
as much time between trains as required by each train. 


Effect of Variation of Periods 

A study of the operation of the usual freight train sul 
division will show, as a rule, a wide variation in the average 
“period” between telegraph offices. If the train periods be- 
tween several adjacent sidings vary within wide limits, the 
whole remaining dependent movements in that vicinity shut 
down for an interval when one period is noticeably longer 
than the remaining dependent and interlocked movements. 
The latter must await “their turn,” therefore the “turns” be- 
tween sidings must be reasonably uniform if a fairly steady 
train movement is expected. Anything else quickly brings 
“lag,” made up oftentimes of wasteful delay on side tracks. 

To make a single track do the work of a double track on 
a sub-division as far as the probable traffic density is con- 
cerned, consists in forwarding the trains from the sub- 
division terminal at such times as the developed experience 
by actual average performance demands and in “putting your 
house in order’ as to keeping in step the time “period” 
between sidings. 

There may be train hurdles such as “pockets” or “blank 
walls” scattered throughout the district or sub-division 24-hr. 
day. These “blank walls” are created by “siding time spac- 
ing periods” being poorly matched, together with an un- 
favorable combination of superior trains. The cure is te 
change the schedule so as to miss the “blank walls” or to 
secure a betterment appropriation for either the rearrange- 
ment of sidings or signaling, or both, at the spot to reduce 
the “time period” and make “an opening in the wall.” 
Fortunately, as a rule, a small capital expenditure is neces- 
sary or a relatively unimportant change in method is required. 
In railroad operation, selected attachments often will make 
a single track line do the work of a double track line nicely, 
as far as both existing and prospective traffic density 
demands. 


Remote Controlled Switches Help Operation 

From the financial return viewpoint one can hardly afford 
to have. the train crews handle switches at continuous service 
telegraph offices on “big power” districts. With a rule re- 
quiring uni-directional traffic on the sidings, the heading-in 
point being at the “lapped ends,” it is relatively cheap to 
install mechanical interlocking levers in the telegraph offic 
to handle the switches. A spring switch at remote ends 0! 
sidings (with a shock absorber to protect the switch point, 
and with automatic electric signals to register the contact 0! 
the switch point with the stock rail), or else a remote contr 
operation will save a stop for the trains in heading out <n 
are helps which are being used successfully. 

The study of the problem should be given the necessar 
support and appreciation. One reason it has not preceded | 
its field the scientific advance of the telephone, is not on 
the fact that the great number of transportation executiy 
have no leisure for deep study and therefore for creation 
the necessary statistics, but also that such men can neith 
adequately understand nor interpret such statistics for oth 
classes of men. 


The Need of a Research Organization 


It follows clearly that there must be some skilled resear 
organization which has the necessary familiarity with mov 
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ment of trains built up to handle such work for our busy 
division and general transportation officers. Its name might 
be expressed by the term ‘Traffic Capacity Counseling.” 

For the purpose of study of single track operation by this 
“system” I have developed the following: 


RAILROAD OPERATION 
Laws of Single Track Capacity 


(1) Unit of Freight Train Operation—The normal unit for 
study of freight train operation is the sub-division (district). 

2) Measure of Efficiency—The measure of efficiency of the 
district for the ordinary freight train is the movement of the av- 
erage train. 

(3) Meeting Point—A meeting point is complete when the 
trains are “in the clear.” 

(4) Capacity Varies with Time Spacing of Sidings—The 
capacity of a district for ordinary freight trains varies inversely 
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with the maximum time between being “in the clear” at adjacent 
sidings and may be increased by decreasing this time whenever 
the latter may be excessive, either (1) to take siding, (2) to 
perform other service, or (3) to make the run between stations. 

(5) Capacity—The greatest capacity follows with least waste 
such operation of a single track district that each freight train 
meets an opposing freight train at each siding. 

(6) Opposing Movements.*—For the meeting point at siding 
in a consecutive series of sidings A, B and C, the delay at A 
to that train which is approaching B from towards A plus the 
running time from A to B should equal the delay to the opposing 
train of the pair at C plus its running time from C to B. 

(7) Capacity of Opposing Movements.—For the greatest capa- 
ity and efficiency the sum of the delay and subsequent running 
time between adjacent sidings for either train of a pair must be 

ie same for any meeting point on a district. 

(8) Opposing Movements of “Fleets of Trains.”—Fleeting 
trains increases capacity at a sacrifice of economy through the 
iclay consequent to moving the “fleet” into the meeting point. 

(9) Following Movements—Theoretical Spacing.*—The mini- 
mum best theoretical spacing of following freight trains in leaving 
i district terminal and operating throughout a district is fixed by 

ie cycle of movement which is the sum of the running time 
ia train from siding A to siding B, plus the return trip of the 

pposing train from B to A plus the time for inferior train to enter 
ind leave siding. 
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(10) Capacity for Following Movements.—For greatest capa- 
city and efficiency, the cycle of movement between adjacent sidings 
for spacing following trains should be the same for each two 
adjacent sidings on the district. 

(11) Following Movements Actual Service Spacing.t+—The best 
actual service spacing for following freight trains in leaving a 
district terminal and operating throughout a district is fixed by 
the cycle of movement which is the sum of the delay at station 
A to that train which is approaching station B and A plus the 
running time from A and B plus the return running time B to A. 

(12) Delays Due to Time Card and Train Order Operation.— 
Conferring superiority by right, class or direction under the ex- 
isting train-rule plan may create unproductive time and thus be- 
come due to the contrasting inferiority, an adversely limiting fac- 
tor of the capacity of the train district in case of any delay at 
the siding. 


The Development of Money Saving Schemes 


I develop from the charts and graphs: (1) The traffic 
capacity of the sub-division; (2) the best available schedules 
for the operation of ordinary freight trains on the sub- 
division as it stands, and (3) (a) the correct location of 
siding, (b) the best physical handling of siding switches, 
and (c) location of station train service facilities, to secure 
an improvement in the existing transportation plant, both 
without excessive capital outlay or production of non-paying 
betterments. 

I believe that a satisfactory, sound and money saving 
scheme of traffic capacity development for road improvement 
work and methods listed in order of preference to increase 
capacity on single track lines and at the same time avoid 
non-paying and burdensome betterments is to: 

(a) Rearrange the location of sidings in accordance with the 
best available siding spacing cycle for estimated traffic requirements. 

(b) Relieve the trains at continuous service telegraph sidings 
of handling the switches, including the remote ends of both laps, 
by installing mechanical connections for the near switches and 
low voltage remote control connections or automatic spring points 
for the far switches. _ ; ; ; 

(c) Assist the train dispatcher in preventing non-productive 
time due to delays at sidings, by (1) Installing isolated controlled 
manual blocks to move trains between the continuous service 
telegraph siding and the non-telegraphic siding next adjacent in 
either or each direction; (2) Rearrange water supply and coal- 
ing stations so as to permit service on more than one track, in 
one convenient location to avoid extra moves and to suit the 
traffic. 

(d) From time to time, as traffic requires, extend one or both 
ends of sidings with the signaling until, eventually and coincident 
with the business demands, the complete double track is supplied. 
For motive power improvement work and methods. install the 
arch, thermic syphon, feed water heater, superheater and “booster.” 


An intelligent, systematic and comprehensive program of 
relatively inexpensive improvements for the benefit of the 
ordinary freight train may be reasonably expected to result 
in an attractive new average movement of 20 miles per hour 
between OS stations and 20 per cent of total trip on OS side 
tracks. 


The Graphs and Their Use 


The movement of the average ordinary freight train has 
been graphically outlined in the graphs. On the upper left 
hand edge of the graphs is set up one average train for the 
entire test period. Stretched across the upper half of the 
graphs, and on the same scale for comparison’s sake, are 
test period trains segregated into half-hourly average groups 
throughout the 24-hr. day. The minimum number of in- 
dividual trains, making up the average for each half-hourly 
period, is three. The variations, as between both the average 
running times and delays both at each OS station and for 
the complete sub-division trip, are thus brought into promi- 
nent notice. 

Opportunity is so given for local study of the performance 
at each OS station and for each half-hourly period. It 
does not always follow that the presence of superior trains 





*Note—(6, 9, 11) The exception is a yard which absorbs trains without 
interference to or from opposing trains. 





+Note—At a district terminal, time ends when the train is placed on 
designated track or crew relieved. 
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or physical misfits of the sub-division are the sole cause of 
waste. It may be that a train master, with the information 
before him, may materially improve operating methods at 
an OS station for a certain period of the day and make, 
thereby, a marked improvement in the entire sub-division 
output. The average ordinary freight train is the product 
which is feeding through the plant. Cutting out a section 
of waste time anywhere affects the entire sub-division move- 
ment for the better. 

The graphs, in addition to their use as an aid to the trans- 
portation officer in making a study of his plant, also furnish 
a recommended time table for the operation of ordinary 
freight trains through the clock time scale near the bot- 
tom of the graph and the time cycle, as the best available 
leaving times of trains from terminals may be plotted on the 
graphs. 

The basis of such a plotted recommendation is that a 
repetition of an actual average performance may also be 
reasonably expected. The undesirable performances are 
avoided in picking out tentative schedules. 

One graph illustrates, in a way, the gain that is practicable 
by the method of “running through” instead of tying up one 
crew and calling another. A diagram shows the comparison 
of an actual average schedule with the theoretical 12% mi. 
per hr. line. 


Use of the Clock Time Scale 


The individual time cycles are compiled from the aver- 
age schedules and tabulated for each OS siding spaces. From 
this table is selected the best available spacing of leaving 
times from the terminal for following trains. This is plotted 
below the clock time scale by the blank arrows and with 
the help of the half-hourly average the best tentative leaving 
time for ordinary freight train may be selected and plotted 
by the full arrows. 

With selected times designated by the full arrows as start- 
ing times and actual average half-hourly schedule accom- 
plishments as recorded on graphs, a tentative printed time 
table is developed upon which to base the actual daily opera- 
tion of trains or to plan for new traffic requirements. 
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From the facts brought into prominent notice by the 
graphs and diagrams coupled with local studies of the dis- 
trict, decision may be quickly reached as to how to bring 
in step the various siding spacing periods and cycles and 
whether it will be advisable either to “head in” or “head out” 
by signaling or interlocking, lessen the service time at siding 
by rearranging water facilities, etc. 

from the data which have been presented I believe that 
I am well warranted in concluding that before any extensive 
outlay is authorized for either double track, grade revision 
or heavy power, there should first be made a thorough scien- 
tific transportation survey of any freight train district to 
develop the possibilities of traffic capacity increase by both 
the addition to or rearrangement of present single track facili- 
ties and the addition to the locomotive of the arch, thermic 
syphon, feed-water heater, superheater and “booster.” 

I also believe that a thorough scientific transportation sur- 
vey of any busy freight train district is fully warranted for 
use by the officers: (1) In conference with traffic people as 
to what can be done with ordinary freight trains; (2) in 
making time cards for ordinary freight trains, and (3) in 
forwarding and operating ordinary freight trains. 


Quick Restoration of Wire 
Service at Broad Street Station 
§ he BURNING of the train shed of the Pennsylvania 


railroad at Broad street station, Philadelphia, on 

June 11, involved partial destruction of about 500 
wire circuits, the majority of which were for telephone con- 
nections, besides some 35,000 ft. of twisted pairs used for 
fire alarm connections, call bells and other services; and 
within 72 hours after the fire started, the telegraph and signal 
department had 400 pairs of wires ready for use, many of 
them suspended from the housetops on Filbert street and 
connected thence to the wire terminal room in the office 
building where connection is made to the general office tele- 
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View in Broad Street Station Trainshed, Philadelphia, 
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phone and telegraph instruments. Intermediate pole sup- 
ports were provided on the west side of 15th street. 

The circuits destroyed were briefly— 

One 102 pair, one 78 pair, one 75 pair, one 30 pair, and 
one 33 pair paper and lead cables used by the Philadelphia 














Terminal division for telephone and telegraph purposes. 

One 53 conductor rubber insulated lead cable. 

One 20 pair rubber insulated lead cable used for the 
telephone and telegraph system. 

Three 19 conductor rubber and braided signal cables. 

One 7 conductor rubber and lead power cable. 

Two 1 conductor rubber and lead power cable. 

One 24 conductor paper and lead telegraph cable used by 
the Postal Telegraph Company. 

35,000 ft. twisted pair as noted above. 

Fifteen telephone sets, fire alarm switchboard bav-eries, etc., 





on Wednesday, June 20, Nine Days After the Fire 
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in the 16th street power house, together with associated ap- 
paratus in the train shed including 12 electric docks. © 
The Western Electric Company was called at 4:15 a. m. 
on Monday, June 11, and by 7:15 had delivered the first 
load of No. 17 twisted pairs, amounting to 75,000 ft. By 
afternoon about 300,000 ft. had been delivered and most 
of this was put in use in a very short time after it was on 
the ground. The division superintendents had been con- 
nected with the general offices before noon. The Western 
Electric trucks were kept running day and night until Wed- 
nesday evening, the 13th, by which time they had delivered 








Fig. 2 


over 10,000 Mazda lamps with large quantities of sockets, 
batteries, flashlights, telephones, heat coils and other material, 
in addition to 9,000 ft. of 12-pair emergency cable. 

The wires strung on the housetops north of the station 
(Filbert street) are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Fig 2 shows 
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the wires leading around to the front side of the office build- 
ing where they were carried in through windows. 

The magnitude of the work of restoring the tracks in 
the train shed is illustrated by Fig. 3, where the distortion 
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Fig. 3 


of the beams by the heat is shown, which photograph was 
taken on Wednesday, June 13, and the large, double-page 
photograph which was taken on the 20th. 


Vauclain Discusses 
Transportation Situation 


HE RAILROADS will be compelled to expend approxi- 

mately $1,500,000,000 a year to keep pace with the 

growth and demand for transportation service, accord- 
ing to Samuel A. Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, in a paper which was read before the Chicago 
Association of Commerce by Grafton Greenough, vice-presi- 
dent of the Baldwin company on June 20. Mr. Vauclain 
declared that unless this sum is expended the business of the 
nation will suffer severely. He also urged careful attention 
to the reduction of the cost for labor per unit of work per- 
formed rather than simply of the price of labor. The move- 
ment for government ownership was characterized as a 
national menace which could be prevented only by national 
discussion and knowledge of the problem. 

Mr. Vauclain’s paper in part was as follows: At this time 
the United States is enjoying the most consistent and sub- 
stantial prosperity that has been experienced in years. At 
the present time there is practically no inflation in any branch 
of business. The fundamental of prosperity is labor or 
work. Without conscientious labor, nothing can be produced, 
either on the farm or in the factory. Therefore, if we are to 
enjoy a continuance of the present prosperity, it is essential 
that we analyze the situation and ascertain upon what the 
general business of the country depends for its maintenance. 
If a careful survey is made you will ascertain that the gen- 
eral business of this country depends primarily upon its 
transportation facilities. Without transportation facilities 
equal to the ordinary demands of business, ordinary business 
must lag behind and must be satisfied with what can be ac- 
complished with the transportation that is offered. | 

Too much attention is now being given to the cost of 
labor. Money paid for labor goes into immediate circula- 
tion and is more widely distributed than that spent in any 
other way. A decrease in the price of labor at this time 
would indicate a reduction in business. Don’t worry about 
the price of labor, but about the cost of labor per unit of 
work performed. It should be the constant effort of every 
manufacturer to employ mechanical appliances and _ perfect 
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machinery of all kinds in order to increase the effectiveness 
of labor and thus reduce its cost. 

At the Baldwin Locomotive Works our labor cost during 
the last decade, which was a period of the highest labor 
prices, was only 28 per cent of the value of our product; 
whereas, during the two previous decades, a time when lower 
labor rates prevailed, the labor cost was respectively 32 per 
cent and 34.8 per cent of the invoice value of the work 
produced. 

The railway transportation companies of our country have 
been foremost in this matter. They manufacture transporta- 
tion and to that end have consistently utilized engineering 
science and modern inventions of all kinds, regardless of the 
high prices of labor, to reduce the unit cost to the consumer 


of transportation facilities, and notwithstanding the high 
price of labor, furnish service unequalled in any part of the 
world. 

Transportation supplies not only the farmer, but also the 
builder and the producer, with all the materials of ever) 
kind that go into general consumption to meet the require- 
ments of the people. The fellows engaged in large enter- 
prises are entirely dependent upon the demands that are 
made upon the transportation companies for the conduct of 
the general business of the nation, and it is only when our 
transportation facilities are inadequate to meet the demand 
for the maintenance and common welfare of the community 
at large that normal purchases are made from the larger 
industrial companies. It supplies not only the locomotive 
builder, the car builder and the steel maker, but in fact the 
needs of all the large industries of the country that are neces- 
sary for the manufacturing of transportation supplies 

The people should realize that the transportation lines of 
our country are not owned personally by men of wealth, but 
by the general public, by stockholders of various grades rang- 
ing from a few shares probably to much larger holdings. 
The farmer should become a stockholder in the railroad that 
road, take pride in its achievements and participate in its 
profits; he should contribute to: its advancement and should 
serves him; he should learn to look upon that road as his 
in no way hinder an improvement that would ultimately be 
to his advantage. In so doing he would not only be serving 
himself, but would at the same time be assisting others to 
obtain service that would in turn make them stockholders 
of the same public utility or transportation line. 

The average annual increase in our transportation business 
during the past 10 years was approximately 7 per cent per 
annum, and if we are to continue to grow as we have grown 
in the past, it will require an expenditure by the transporta- 
tion systems of this country of a sum equal to that being ex- 
pended during the present year, namely, $1,500,000,000. 
The food producing section of the country is far removed 
from the places of the greatest consumption and if it were 
not for our transportation facilities, many of the products 
and fundamentals of existence would not be so generally 
available throughout the country. But for these public 
utilities which are today so maligned by political demagogues 
and parlor bolshevists and “undermining” engineers of all 
grades, the fruits of the western coast and the products of the 
south, would have no markets in the east and north. 

The question of government ownership of our railways 
is the most important one that we have to consider at the 
present time. Everything should be done by those who are 
interested in the welfare of our country to prevent such a 
catastrophe. Such prevention can only be accomplished bj 
education. The voters must realize that the railways are 
more essential to their prosperity and enjoyment of life than 
any other of the various public utilities which we now so 
greatly enjoy. The railways are the main arteries of life, the 
main arteries of business and also the main arteries through 
which flows the life-blood of the nation, and in proportion 
to their capacity and speed of action will depend the future 
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creatness of this country. It is my business and it is your 
business to go out among our fellows, among those who work 
with us, and discuss with them this problem, weigh it care- 
fully, put it advisedly and without prejudice. It will re- 
quire the utmost effort to convince the working men of this 
country, the business men of this country and the coupon 
cutters of the country, that without prosperity among our 
American railway systems, their occupations will be greatly 
impaired, and suffering to the general public will ensue. 
Our railways should be compensated for the services rendered 
to the extent of keeping their properties in condition to 
supply increased facilities to our demands for service, and 
at the same time to pay a reasonable sum of interest to their 
stockholders in order that confidence can once more be re- 
stored in this most essential branch of modern industry. 


Train Control Installations 


URSUANT to order number 13413 of the Interstate Com- 
p merce Commission directing 49 railways named therein 
to install automatic train stop or train control devices 
upon designated portions of their roads, a number of the rail- 
roads have selected the devices which they wish to install as 
trial or permanent installations. The order requires that the 
installations be completed by January 1, 1925. Since the 
order was originally issued the commission has authorized 
changes in the territories on a few of the roads. 
The railroads listed in the order, the limits of the terri- 
tory specified, and the devices selected to date follow: 


A. T. & S. F— Chicago to Shopton, Iowa, 234.6 mi. double 
track:—Union Switch & Signal Company’s continuous induction 
now ‘being installed on about 104 mi. 

A. 'C. L—Acca, Va., to South Rocky Mt., N. C., 114.6 mi. dou- 
ble track.—General Railway Signal Company’s tapered control. 

B. & O.—Baltimore, Md., to Washington, D. C., 36.3 mi. double 
track.—General Railway Signal Company’s tapered control. Test 
installation, Baltimore to Relay, 9 mi., 6 engines. 

B. & A.—Springfield, Mass., to Albany, N. Y., 101 mi. double 
track.—Devices not selected. This company is joining with the 
N. Y. C. on an installation between Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, 
Mich. 

B. & M.—Boston, Mass., to Greenfield, 105.6 mi. double track.— 
Union Switch & Signal Company’s continuous induction; 13.7 mi. 
to be installed at once. 

B. R. & P.—Rochester, N. Y., to Ashford, 12 mi. double track, 
82 mi. single track—General Railway Signal Company’s tapered 
control. Trial installation on 15 mi. being made. 

C. R. R. of N. J—Red Bank, N. J., to Winslow Jct., 65.9 mi. 
single track.—Devices not selected. 

C & O—Gordonsville, Va., to Staunton, 61 mi. single track.— 
American Train Control Company. Already installed on 21 mi., 
Gordonsville, Va., to Charlottesville, and is being extended to 
Staunton. 

C. & A—Chicago, Ill., to Bloomington, 126.6 mi. double track.— 
National Safety Appliance Company. Test installation, 14 mi.— 
Lexington, IIl., to Normal—being made. 

C. & E. I1—Yard Center, Ill, to Danville, 105.4 mi. double 
track.—Miller Train Control Corporation. Installation now in 
service. 

C. & E—Marion, O., to Huntington, Ind., 126.6 mi. double 
track.—Devices not selected. 

C. & N. W:—Boone, Ia., to ‘Council Bluffs, 149 mi. double track. 
—General Railway Signal Company—tapered control: A 16-mi. 
test installation is being made between West Chicago, IIl., and 
Elgin, not on selected territory. 

C. B. & O.—Creston, Ia., to Omaha, Neb., 44.3 mi. single track, 
63.4 mi. double track.—Federal Signal Company, induction. Test 
installation of ahout 6 mi. to be made first. 

C. I. & L.—Bloomington, Ind., to New Albany, 97.1 mi. single 
track.—First section to be installed between Orleans and New 
Albany, 56.5 mi.—Device not selected. 

C. M. & St. P—Bridge Switch, Minn., to Hastings, 108.1 mi. 
double track.—Devices not selected. 

C. R. I. & P.—Blue Island, Ill, to Rock Island, 165.4 mi. double 
track.—Regan ‘Safety Devices Company. Present installation 
Blue Island, Ill., to Joliet to be extended. 

C.. St. P., M. & O—St. James, Minn., to Le Mars, Ia., 1226 
mi. single track.—This company is joining with the C. & N. W. in 
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Devices 


tests of the General Railway Signal Company's device. 
not selected. 

Cc. N. O. & T. P—Ludlow, Ky., to Somerset, 78 mi. single 
track, 78.5 mi. double track—General Railway Signal Company, 


tapered speed control. Test of intermittent induction type to be 
made between Ludlow and Williamstown, Ky., 35.2 mi. 

C. C. C. & St. L.—Indianapolis, Ind., to Mattoon, IIl., 128.3 mi. 
single track. This company is joining with the N. Y. C. in an 
installation between Detroit and Toledo. Devices not selected. 

D. & H—Whitehall, N. Y., to Rouses Point, 113 mi. single 
track.—Federal continuous induction type. A test installation be- 
tween Colonie and Albany, 3.51 mi., is to be made. 

D., L. & W.—Elmira, N. Y., to Buffalo, 146 mi. double track.— 
Device not selected. 

Erte.—Port Jervis, N. Y., to Susquehanna, Pa., 104.2 mi. double 
track.—Device not selected. 

G. H. & S. A—San Antonio, Tex., to Houston, 200 mi. single 
track, 10 mi. double track.—National Safety Appliance Company. 
Test installation of 51 mi. to be made first. 

G. N.—Minot, N. D., to Williston, 121 mi. single track—De- 
vice not selected. 

I. C—Champaign, Ill., to Centralia, 124.7 mi. double track.—- 
Device not selected. 

K. C. S—Met. Jct., Kansas (City, Mo., to Pittsburgh, Kan., 121 
mi. single track.—Device not selected. 

L. V.—Newark, N. J., to Easton, Pa., 34.6 mi. double track, 
24.8 mi. three track, 6.2 mi. four track—Device not selected. 

L. I1—Territory not decided. This company is a party to tests 
of Union Switch & Signal Company’s device on the Lewiston 
branch of the Pennsylvania. 

L. & N.—Corbin, Ky., to Etowah, Tenn., 165 mi. single track.— 
Device not selected. 

M. C.—Detroit, Mich., to Jackson, 79 mi. double track.—This 
company is joining with N. Y. ‘C. on a test installation between 
Detroit and Toledo. 

M. P.—Kansas City, Mo., to Council Grove, 150.1 mi. single 
track.—National Safety Appliance Company. Short test installa- 
tion to be made first. 

N. Y. C.—Albany, N. Y., to Syracuse, 10.5 mi. double track, 
129.2 mi. four track, 8.2 mi. five track—Bids have been received 
and submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an in- 
stallation between Detroit and Toledo. 

N. Y. C. & St. L.—Chicago to Ft. Wayne, Ind., 128.4 mi. single 
track, 14.2 mi. double track.—Device not selected. 

N. Y., N. H. & H.—Air Lire Jct.,-Conn., to Springfield, Mass., 
62 mi. double track.—Union Switch & Signal Company, continuous 
induction. Test installation Air Line Jct. to Wallingford, 10.5 mi. 

N. & W.—No decision. This road is a party to tests being made 
of Union Switch & Signal Company’s device on Lewistown Branch 
of Pennsylvania. 

N. P.—Mandan, N. D., 
Device not selected. 

O. W. R. R. & N.—East Portland, Ore., to Pendleton, 193.6 mi. 
single track, 23.1 mi. double track.—Device not selected. 

PENNSYLVANIA SySTEM.—Territory not decided. Union Switch 
& Signal Company, continuous induction test installation being 
made, Sunbury, Pa., to Lewistown, 50 mi. Not on the territory 
named in the order. 

P. M.—Application for change in territory has been made.— 
Union Switch & Signal Company, continuous induction. 

P. & R—Camden, N. J., to Atlantic City, 55.5 mi. double track. 
—Union Switch & Signal Company, continuous induction. 

P. & L. E.—Pittsburgh, Pa., to Youngstown, O., 18.9 mi. double 
track, 1.7 mi. three track, 45.5 mi. four track—Joining with N. 
Y. C. in the installation from Detroit to Toledo. 

P. C. C. & St. L—tTerritory not selected. This company is a 
party to the tests being made of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s device on the Lewistown branch of the Pennsylvania. 

R. F. & P—Richmond, Va., to Washington, D. C., 116.5 mi 
dcuble track.—Device not selected. . 

St. L.-S. F.—Springfield, Mo.. to Monett. 39.7 mi. single track 
4 mi. double track.—National Safety Appliance Company. Test 
installaticn, Nichols Jct., Mo., to Brookline. 

SouTHERN.—Spencer, N. C., to Greenville, S. C.. 153 mi. double 
track.—General Railway Signal Company’s tapered control. This 
company is joining with the C. N. O. & T. P. in a test installation 

S. P—Oakland, Cal., to Tracy, via Port Costa, 51 mi. single 
track, 24 mi. double track.—National Safety Appliance Company. 
Test installation Hayward to Halvern now in service, not on se- 
lected territory. 

U. P.—tTerritory not selected—Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s continuous induction. Test installation of about 5 mi. to be 
made at once. 

W. J. & S.—Territery not selected. This road is a party to tests 
of Union Switch & Signal Company’s device being made on the 
Lewistown branch of the Pennsylvania. 

W. M.—Hagerstown, Md., to Cumberland, 80 mi. single track.— 
Device not selected. 


to Dickinson, 109.3 mi. single track.— 
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The Superintendents 
at Kansas City 


PARTIAL REPORT of the convention of the American 
A Association of Railroad Superintendents at Kansas 

City, Mo., on June 13, 14 and 15 was given in the 
Railway Age of June 23. Additional features of the pro- 
ceedings will be found below. 


Checking Overs and Shorts with Connecting Lines 


A resolution was adopted at the 1916 convention to the 
effect that the association urge on the American Association 
of Freight Agents that at such junction points as are without 
local divisions and the number of railroads justify, they 
establish either additional divisions or over, short and dam- 
age bureaus; the agents of these divisions or bureaus to meet 
weekly, bi-weekly, monthly or at such intervals as conditions 
require, to check or match over and shorts on less carload 
freight, and at the same time take action to correct errors 
in packages, improper marking, etc. It was also urged that 
at junction points of less importance, where but two or 
three lines interchange a small volume of less carload freight, 
and -of insufficient importance to maintain divisions or 
bureaus of the local freight agents, the superintendents re- 
quire their agents to confer promptly when receiving a bill 
without a package or a package without a bill—thus match- 
ing up over and shorts without delay, or placing them in 
a position to seek prompt disposition intelligently. 

Although the 1917 meeting of the association was 
annulled, the committee reported that these recommendations 
were concurred in by the American Association of Freight 
Agents and urged that the superintendents require their 
agents to carry out these recommendations and also to see 
that the rules of the American Railway Association covering 
handling of package freight are enforced. The chairman 
of this committee was also instructed to appoint a sub- 
committee to consider a revision in method of handling and 
billing 1. c. 1. freight, investigating methods employed by 
express companies which provide for special marking and 
billing for each package, pasting of bill on package, etc. 


Report of Sub-Committee 


This sub-committee through its chairman, G. O. Brophy, 
assistant to general solicitor, U. P., submitted a report from 
which the following is abstracted. 

The method used by the express company is good and 
reduces clerical work to a great extent, but it would not 
apply on railroads in billing freight. A plan was advocated 
where the originating station would make enough copies 
of waybill so that on the arrival of the freight at its destina- 
tion, there would be a copy for the auditor and a copy for 
the record of the station, while the expense bill would be a 
copy of the original bill so that the agent at the receiving 
station, upon receipt of the waybill, is privileged to go ahead 
and check his freight immediately and have his copy signed 
by the consignee and effect an immediate delivery. Under 
the practice on most roads where consignees sign, it is neces- 
sary that the expense bill be made out before delivery of 
the freight in order to get a proper receipt from the con- 
signee. In some cases in order to effect an immediate de- 
livery, a receipt is taken on the waybill by the carrier, and 
the expense bill is made out later and signed, but this is 
not a satisfactory arrangement for the reason that it delays 
delivery and in handling local freight the drayman or trans- 
fer man has nothing to show to the consignee that he has 
delivered the full consignment. 

A plan for the checking of overs and shorts at Kansas 
City by means of an O. S. & D. bureau was then described 
in some detail, this plan involving a weekly meeting of 
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representatives of the 13 roads entering that terminal at 
which time overs and shorts are matched. The estimated 
cost for maintaining this bureau at Kansas City is about 
$20 per month. 


Discussion 


This report was accepted by the association and ordered 
referred to the American Railway Association with its 
endorsement. 

In the discussion of this report A. E. Boughner (M. K. & 
T.) brought up the question of the possibilities for saving 
large sums through the adoption of universal through bill- 
ing, stating that a recent survey showed that approximately 
$200,000 could be saved at St. Louis alone. Attention was 
called to the fact that this question has received the endorse- 
ment of the freight station section of the American Railway 
Association and has been submitted to the individual roads 
for ballot. The superintendents’ association véted to support 
the action cf the freight station section in this matter and 
to urge a favorable vote by the roads. 


Report of Interchange Committee 


The report of the Interchange committee contained a num- 
ber of recommendations relative to equipment and its load- 
ing which were adopted by the association. Among these 
recommendations were one to the effect that dressed lumber 
of short lengths loaded in open or closed cars be elevated 
not less than six inches at the extreme ends and another 
recommendation to the effect that the height of dressed lum- 
ber on open cars should not be greater than seven feet above 
the floor. The committee advocated the adoption of uni- 
form lettering of cars. It also advocated the equipping of 
cars with a standard end door equipped with standard 
fastenings, and recommended that each road should adopt 
and adhere to a standard period for the lubrication of cars 
and that the da‘es on which the journal hes been repacked 
and oiled should be stenciled on the journal box. The 
association reaffirmed its recommendation to the American 
Railway Association that the uniform steam hose coupling 
with maximum sized port opening be adopted as standard. 
It also recommended that all defects except those resulting 
from wrecks, derailments or side swiping, be considered 
owner’s defects and an adjustment bureau be appointed. In 
another conclusion, the association recommended to the A. 
R. A. that its members be required to adopt a rule that trains 
will not be handled with an excess of five pounds leakage 
in air brake pipe lines, the question of the setting aside of 
this rule being left to the judgment of local officers only when 
the movement of the car is in a local move or confined to 
their own line or division. 

Referring to car door fastenings, the association accepted 
the report of the committee recommending “that all cars 
should be provided with side and small end doors equipped 
with bottom track and rollers to prevent the sides of the cars 
being damaged by bars and to secure the doors so that cars 
cannot be entered without breaking the seal.” The associa- 
tion recommended a modern car door fastener that will 
fasten the door closed or slightly opened and that when 
unhasped will serve as a lever to start the door open so as 
to do away with the use of hatchets and claw bars and other 
mutilating tools. 


Many Other Papers and Reports Presented 


B. H. Mann, signal engineer, M. P., St. Louis, Mo., 
presented a paper on means of accelerating freight train 
movements which outlined a method of analyzing train de- 
lays preliminary to the adoption of means to expedite the 
movement of traffic. Co-operation between the car service 
department and the superintendent was the subject of a 
paper by Charles Burlingame, superintendent of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis. W. C. Morse, 
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vice-president and general manager of the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Company, prepared a paper on the 
economical loading of trains. Owing to lack of space these 
papers will be abstracted in later issues. 


Brief Reports on Many Subjects 


During the seven years since the last convention was held 
a large number of subjects have been assigned to committees 
for investigation. Because of their number and the fact 
that several of the subjects have since become obsolete, re- 
ports on these assignments were presented largely by title. 
The following are brief abstracts of the more ‘mportant 
ones: 

In a report on the reduction of tonnage rating for loco- 
motives to reconcile with engine condition, it was emphasized 
that while if was important that all locomotives should leave 
the roundhouse in a condition to render full service, loco- 
motives will nevertheless continue to leave the roundhouse 
without developing their full rated efficiency due to wear of 
the cylinders and of valve packing rings, scored cylinders 
or valve chambers and similar defects. The committee 
deprecated the practice of starting a locomotive from a 
terminal with more tonnage than it can handle properly 
because of the serious interference which such trains create 
for others and advocated that the superintendent should have 
the right to regulate the tonnage to the ability of the engine 
to take it over the road in the most economical manner. 

In an article on the conservation of fuel, W. F. Eckert, 
superintendent, P. & R.,’ Philadelphia, Pa., emphasized the 
necessity of operating officers working with the engine crews 
as over 90 per cent of the railroad fuel is charged to the 
cost of transportation. The opportunities for the train- 
master and train dispatcher to arrange for the full loading 
of trains and avoid light movement of locomotives, the 
co-operation of the yardmaster in avoiding terminal delays 
and the assistance of the train as well as the engine crews 
were discussed. It was pointed out that there is scarcely 
a man on the railroad who cannot assist in saving fuel in 
some manner, as for instance the car man in charge of 
journals and lubrication, whose proper attention to his work 
will have an immediate effect on fuel consumption. 


Interesting Employees in Claim Prevention 


A means of interesting employees in a claim prevention 
campaign was outlined by D. S. Farley, assistant general 
manager, A. T. & S. F. Mr. Farley suggested that the agent 
be encouraged to hold meetings with the employees at his 
station to show them the extent of the losses incurred and 
means of preventing them. He also suggested that superin- 
tendents meet with their yardmaster, agents and train service 
employees at intervals and that system meetings be held semi- 
annually with representatives from each branch of the service. 
These meetings will be educational in character and offer 
opportunity for the discussion of methods of handling freight 
in a way that will prevent claims. 

The interchange of cars at large terminals was the subject 
of a paper by G. O. Brophy, assistant to general solicitor, 
U. P., Omaha, Neb. In his paper Mr. Brophy stated that 
the average time required for interchange through most large 
yards is about 20 hours and that this should be reduced 
to 15 or 16 hours. He advocated a reciprocal agreement 
on interchange whereby the lines alternate in receiving and 
delivering cars for given periods. He concluded with the 
suggestion that a committee of the general yardmasters and 
superintendents of terminals be organized at each large 
interchange point: to give this subject careful consideration 
in an effort to develop the shortest routes and the most 
economical practices. 

In a paper on rail maintenance and conservation, F. W. 
Curtis, division superintendent, M. St. P. & S. S. M., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., emphasized the necessity of frequent and 
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careful inspection of rail in track to insure its proper main- 
tenance and to detect failures. He also discussed the im- 
provement of the riding quality of rail by sawing off battered 
ends by building them up with oxy-acetylene welding and 
discussed the precautions to be taken with various types 
of failures. 

A report was presented on the reclamation of grain doors 
and the coopering of cars in which the various practices ot 
collecting grain doors and returning them for future use were 
described. The committee presented in detail the rules which 
are in effect in one city where this work is done by contract. 
It advocated the creation of a bureau to handle this work at 
important points and discussed the relative merits of oper- 
ating such a bureau under railway and _ independent 
supervision. 

Papers were presented on the elimination of overs and 
shorts by W. S. Williams, general superintendent, I. C. 
Waterloo, Iowa; J. L. East, superintendent freight service, 
I. C., Chicago, and C. H. Baltzell, superintendent, St. L.-S. 
F., Ft. Smith, Ark. These papers emphasized the necessity 
of proper supervision and the installation of accurate methods 
to reduce this source of loss to the minimum. 


Other Papers and Reports 


Other papers and reports which were read by title included 
the electrical operation of the mountain divisions of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, by J. H. Rosenstock, super- 
intendent of transportation of the General Electric Company; 
the distribution of freight car equipment; the sacking of 
grain, by D. S. Farley, assistant general manager, A. T. 
& S. F., Topeka, Kan.; tonnage rating, by J. W. Marshall, 
trainmaster, I. G. N.; railroad and highway grade crossing 
protection, by J. W. Smith, general manager, I. H. B., 
Gibson, Ind.; handling live stock, by O. F. Clark, car ac- 
countant, G. T., Chicago; a series of discussions on the 
development of a more cordial feeling between the public 
and the railroads, by W. H. Waits, superintendent terminals, 
Sou., Atlanta, Ga.; W. C. Bevington, division superintend- 
ent, M. P., Nevada, Mo., and G. E. Carr, trainmaster, A. 
A., Owosso, Mich., and a series of papers on yard operation 
by G. E. Carr, trainmaster, A. A., Owosso, Mich., and J. V. 
Campbell, transportation department, M. P., St. Louis, Mo. 








A. H. Smith, President of the N. Y. C., Chauncey M. Depew, 
Chairman of the Board, and Mayor John F. Hylan of New 
York, at Celebration of Twentieth Century Limited’s 
21st Birthday, Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
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The shopmen oi the Canadian railways have submitted to 
the Kailway Association of Canada a request for an increase 
of 10 cents an hour in their wages, asking also for changes in 
working conditions, 


Engineering and, construction work on the government's 
railroad in Alaska having been completed, the President has 
issued a proclamation authorizing the secretary of the interior 
to operate the road. 


The Pere Marquette will, on July 1, resume the operation 
of its line between Lawton, Mich., and South Haven, which 
was leased on April 16, 1907, by the Kalamazoo, Lake Shore & 
Chicago, and which has since been operated as part of this line, 


The threatened strike of shopmen on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, has been averted by Governor Sweet, of 
Colorado, who proposed that the charges of unfair practices 
be taken before the District Court at Denver, for settlement. 
The shopmen agreed to await the decision of the court, which 
has authority over the road through the receiver. 


Atlantic Coast Line Locomotive No. 432, Pacific type, 
hauled a train of nine cars, carrying members of Egypt Temple 
Shrine from Tampa, Fla., to Richmond, Va., early in June, 
a distance of 883 miles, without being detached from the train. 
The party was en route to the Shriners’ conclave at Washington, 
D. C. Fires’ were cleaned at intervals of approximately 100 
miles. 


At the annual meeting of the Freight Station section of 
the American Railway Association at St. Paul, Minn., on 
June 19, 20 and 21. The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted in the choice of J. R. Hitchcock, agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Kansas City, Mo., as chair- 
man; E. J. Coffey, agent of the Southern, East St. Louis, IIL, 
as first vice-chairman, and C. T. Spear, agent for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, at St. Paul, Minn., as second vice- 
chairman. 


Wage Increases 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has increased the 
wages of shopmen, beginning on July 1, two cents an hour. First 
class mechanics heretofore receiving 80 cents an hour will now 
receive 82. The Louisville & Nashville has made a similar in- 
crease. 

The Chicago & North Western and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois have increased the pay of shopmen, all classes, two 
cents an hour. 


Court Sustains N. Y. C. Control of Chicago Junction 


In the Federal Court at Chicago, on June 27, the suit of rival 
railroads to enjoin the New York Central .from controlling or 
operating the Chicago River & Indiana, which operates the 
Chicago Junction railroad, was dismissed. The court held that 
plaintiffs had produced no evidence of injury to their interests 
and that the Interstate Commerce Commission acted lawfully 
in authorizing the lease of the local roads to the New York 
Central 


A Signal Section of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has established a section 
of signals and train control devices, with W. H. Harland as 
chief, reporting to Commissioner Esch, to handle matters aris- 
ing in connection with the commission’s order requiring 49 roads 
to instal automniatic train control devices. These matters have 
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heretofore been dealt with by the Bureau of Safety, which il 
continue to co-operate with the new section. Mr. Harland has 
been with the commission for several years, formerly in the 
Bureau of Valuation and recently as senior signal and electrical 
engineer in the Bureau of Safety. 


Restricted Service at Broad Street Station 


The Pennsylvania announces that the traveler which is to be 
set up in the Broad street station, to be used as a staging for 
taking down the arches of the damaged roof, cannot be ready 
for use for some time yet, and that the work of taking down 
the framework will probably take 30 days. Including the tim 
required to remove the traveler, several weeks must elapse; 
therefore, it will be nearly the end of August before more than 
10 tracks can be used in this shed for passenger train service; 
and several weeks beyond that will be required for the work of 
taking away the apparatus which will occupy several tracks. At 
present, about two-thirds of the former normal train service is 
conducted at this station, so that a good many through passengers 
must continue to take their trains from West Philadelphia. 


Fuel Association Conducts Prize Paper Contest 


A prize contest for the best paper on railway fuel conservation, 
cpen to enginemen, firemen, conductors, brakemen or switchmen, 
has been announced by the International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion. A prize of $100, offered through the association by Eugene 
McAuliffe, special representative, Union Pacific System, will be 
awarded to the writer of the best paper submitted, the judges 
to be M. A. Daly, president otf the association; L. G. Plant, 
mechanical department editor, Railway Review, and C. B. Peck, 
western mechanical editor, Railway Age. The contest closes on 
August 31, at which time all papers must be in the hands of 
J. B. Hutchison, secretary of the Fuel Association, at 6000 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. A few railroads have already signified 
their intention of supplementing the prize offered by the associa- 
tion, with a prize for the best paper submitted by any of their 
men. Details as to the length and form of the papers will be 
published next week. 


A Correction 


In some copies of the Railway Age of June 16, 1923, tw 
typographical errors appeared on page 1424 in the article entitled, 
“Transverse Forces 11 Truck Side Frames on Curves,” by G. A. 
Anderson. The fifth and sixth equations in the first column 
should read as follows: 


Ra = 2 Sb + Kc 
or R = ——__———_ 
The first equation in the second column on page 1424 should 


read: 
a 
( — ) 
2 


The re-statement of this equation which appeared below is 
correct. 


Mm = & 


Protection for Highway Crossings 


White stripes painted across the road are to be used in New 
York State as a sign to notify automobile drivers of the approach 
to railroad crossings. This is the announcement of the State 
Commissioner of Highways, at Albany, in connection with a 
statement, recently published, showing the number of miles of 
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state highways completed during the présent season. The stripes 
evidently are to be used on the hard pavements of which the 
new state highways are made. Approaching the tracks the 
autornobilist will first be confronted by two parallel stripes, 
12 in. wide, 5 ft. apart, extending across the whole width of the 
pavement. These will be 230 ft. from the nearest track, a third 
stripe will be painted 125 ft. from the nearest track, and a final 
one, 2 ft. wide, 25 ft. from the track, will consist of diagonal 
bars, alternately black and white. The New York State High- 
way Department has completed about 89 miles of highwavs this 
season, and the state and the contractors together ave over 
11,000 men employed in the work. 


Painting by Vandals 


If John I. Blair could come back to life he wouldn’t be at all 
pleased by the disrespect shown the private railroad between 
Delaware Station and Blairstown, which he built many years ago 
in order to connect his home with the Lackawanna Railroad 
system. But then if Mr. Blair were still living he wouldn’t permit 
the railroad to become the joke that it is today. He would keep 
the cars painted and the rolling stock in better shape. 

-This is the view some Blairstown citizens take of the matter and 
possibly excuses to a degree the act of vandalism perpetrated last 
Friday night at the expense of the Susquehanna road, which now 
operate the one-train line to the extent of two trains a day. 

When the faithful train crew came around for the morning run 
last Saturday morning they didn’t know their own train. The 
two cars had been in the hands of painters over night, the sides 
of the coaches having been painted a bright red. The paint was 
put on to stay and is still there. It is thought to be the act of 
mischievous young men of Blairstown. Anyway, everybody sees 
the point, and the hope is that the railroad company will take 
the hint, give patrons better cars and provide an improved service. 
Special inscriptions were painted along the sides of the coaches. 
One read: “Blairstown Special.”” Another was: “Stop, Look and 
Listen.” Still another read: “Watch Your Step.” 

The railroad runs through a dairy section and farmers are hav- 
‘ng trouble controlling their bulls every time the bright red 
coaches go through. The cattle are not yet accustomed to the 
new color. Railroad detectives have been around Blairstown for 
several days trying to locate the persons who wielded the paint 
brushes—Blair (Pa.) Breeze. 


The Railroads’ Use of Advertising Columns 


The number of railroads that are using advertising space in 
daily papers and magazines as a means of disseminating information 
is increasing. The Great Northern has just issued the fourth of 
a series of such statements, entitled “Great Northern Valuation 
Shows no ‘Water.”’” The Great Northern on June 30, 1915, 
owned property totaling $391,740,302 and used property totaling 
$395, 353,655. In arriving at these figures the commission omitted 
the investment in stocks and bonds of other companies, including 
lines located in Canada aggregating $227,076.313 and other mis- 
cellaneous property used for non-carrier purposes totaling 
$24,315,418 which, if added to the value set by the commission 
would make a total of $643,132,033. It is also stated that since 
the valuation date of June 30, 1915, there has been added to the 
property $82,259,790, which will bring the total value of Great 
Northern property on January 1, 1923, up to $725,319.823. This, 
compared with a capitalization on January 1, 1923, of $540,978,319, 
shows an excess of property over securities of $184,413,504. 

An advertisement of the Kansas City Southern entitled “Kansas 
City Southern Helps Develop the Territory it Serves,” emphasizes 
the fact that a railroad is more than a carrier of passengers and 
freight as it brings new people to a section, increases employ- 
ment, stimulates business, encourages land improvement and con- 
tributes through taxation to the betterment and maintenance of 
civil institutions. Taking the territory adjacent to this railroad 
extending five miles on either side of the line, excluding Kansas 
City, it appears that from January, 1916, to January, 1922, invest- 
ments increased by the aggregate sum of $1,144,840,570. A com- 
parison is also made of the population of five counties scattered 
along the line of the road and practically served only by it, and 
the population of five counties in the neighborhood of the road 
without railroad facilities which show that between 1900 and 1920 
the population of the Kansas City Southern counties increased 
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64.64 per cent, while that of the non-railroad counties decreased 
5.11 per cent. It is also stated that the value of farm property 
of the Kansas City Southern counties increased 335.76 per cent 
while that of non-railroad’ counties increased 223.75 per cent. 

In a Chicago & North Western advertisement entitled “Freight 
Rates and Valuation,” the statement of railroad agitators that 
the value of all railroads in the United States does not exceed 
$12,000,000,000 and that under such valuation freight rates might 
have been materially reduced, is contested on the ground that the 
statement disregards the railroads’ right under the federal and 
state constitutions to a fair return on the value of their property. 
The statement denies the validity of the valuation made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It also disregards the fact 
that the railroads during the 34 months prior to January 1, 1923, 
did not earn four per cent on twelve billions, although authorized 
to earn six per cent on nearly 19 billions. 

The Illinois Central calls attention to the Valuation Act of 
1913 under which the government and the railroads together have 
already expended about $88,000,000 in making a record of values. 
The Illinois Central is cited as an example of the valuation and 
capitalization of railway properties that are confused in public 
discussions. On December 31, 1922, the aggregate par value of 
securities of this road outstanding was $406,868,141 and the 
value of 75,000 freight cars, 1,850 locomotives and 1,700 passenger 
cars was $156,000,000, which, when subtracted from the capitaliza- 
tion left $250,868.141 as the value of the road, bridges, signals, 
telegraph lines and other railway properties. It is shown that if 
the $250,868,141 covered the value of track alone, excluding all 
other properties used in the service of the public, it would repre- 
sent about $25,087 for each mile of track compared with $25,000 
a mile required to build ordinary hard-surface highways with only 
light grading and bridge construction and without including the 
cost of acquiring the land. 

In advertisements of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe headed 
“The Santa Fe and the Car Supply for 1923,” it is stated that the 
ability to furnish cars in 1923 depends not only on the efforts of 
this road but on the ability of all the roads in the United States 
to function properly. The success of the railroads is shown in 
the fact that since January 1, nearly 10 per cent more cars of 
commercial freight have been handled than in the corresponding 
months of 1920, which was the record year, and car shortage 
has been reduced by one-half through the combined efforts of 
shippers and carriers. The advertisement also outlines the pro- 
gram of the Santa Fe to meet the car demand in 1923 and asks 
shippers to load and unload promptly, and avoid all waste. 


The Philadelphia Terminal Problem 


Schemes for a new passenger station in Philadelphia, which 
have been rehearsed in great variety in the newspapers since the 
destruction of the Broad street terminal train shed on June 11, 
have been made the subject of a letter from President Samuel Rea 
to the secretary of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, replying to 
inquiries from the Board of Trade and from other sources. Mr. 
Rea considers the whole subject of railroad terminals and the 
accompanying street changes. These have been under discussion 
by the directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad for years and 
the letter gives some of the reasons for non-action in some direc- 
tions in which the public have thought that the company ought 
to make extensive improvements. Some proposals deemed im- 
portant by certain interests are strongly opposed by other in- 
terests. The railroad company has bought large tracts of real 
estate on the north side of its line leading to Broad street, but 
it is not certain that the public would be pleased with the en- 
largement of the station in that direction. The directors of the 
road have felt for some time that there must be a new and en- 
larged station at West Philadelphia, and studies of the problem 
have heen made; but in this problem are involved costly changes 
in streets, and in bridges across the Schuykill river, which, would 
have to be settled in co-operation with the city. Whatever 
plan might be agreed upon, immediate execution would be out 
of the question because construction costs are “out of all reason” 
and also because the railroad company has no assurance of what 
it may be allowed to earn in the coming years. But the situa- 
tion is now improving, and the road has made every effort, despite 
low earnings, to keep pace with the rapid growth of the country; 
hut to embark on a costly improvement which may not directly 
bring a return on the investment involves many questions not yet 
settled. 
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Region, road and year 


New 


England Region: 


Boston & Albany... 


Boston & 


Py an 


Great Lakes 


Delawar 


Erie 


Lehigh 


(ine 


Maine. ... 
New H. 


Region: 
e & 


Chic. 


Valley 


Michigan Central 


& Hartf... 


Hudson... 


& Erie)... 


New York Central......... 


New York, 


Chic. & 


Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & 
Wabash 


Lake 


Erie 


Ge. Bess 


Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio... 


Central 


Chicago 


R. R. of N. 


& Easterr 


Ill 


Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L.. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern’.... 


Leng Island 


Pennsylvania System 


Philadelphia 


Pocahontas 


Regicn: 


& Reading.... 


Chesapeake & Ohio... 


Norfolk 


Southern 
Atlantic 


Central 


a ie 


& Western 


Region: 


Coast 


of Georgia. 


eT Pee 


(inc. Y. & M. V.).. 


louisville & Nashville..... 


Seaboar« 


Southerr 


Northwestern 


Chic. & 
Chic., 
Chic., S 
Great 
M., St. 


Norther 


Milw. 


1 Air Line.. 
1 Ry. 


Region 
N. Wnh.... 


& St. 


LF, 


Northern 


P. & S. 


1 Pacific. 


Ste. 


P 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & N. Co. 


Central Wes 
Atch., T 


Chicago 
Chic., B 
Chic., 
Denver 
Oreg. 
Southerr 


Union 


Top. & S. 


Rock I. 


Short 


tern Regicn: 


& Alton... 


url. 


& R. G. 


1 Pacific. . 


Pacific... 


Southwestern Regicn: 


Gulf, ¢ 


lo. & S. 


& Quine 


& P: 


Fe 


Yuccces 


acific... 


Line.... 


Fe 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. 


Missouri 


St 


Louis-San 


of 
Pacific. 


Franc 


Fexas... 


isco.... 


Southern Pacifie Lines (in 
‘Texas and Louisiana)?.... 


Texas 


'No 


& Pacific 


passenger-train 


service. 


West Texas, Iberia & Vermilicn, 


Average 
miles of 
road 

operated 
1923 394 
1922 394 
1923 2,455 
1922 2,455 
1923 1,974 
1922 1,977 
1923 886 
1922 887 
19235 993 
1922 994 
1923 2,309 
1922 2,309 
1923 1,317 
1922 1,316 
1923 1,827 
1922 1,827 
1923 6,469 
1922 6,468 
1923 1,225 
1922 1,225 
1923 2,182 
1922 2,191 
1923 231 
1922 228 
1923 2,418 
1922 2,418 
1923 5,212 
1922 5,235 
1923 695 
1922 692 
1923 945 
1922 945 
1923 2,377 
1922 2,387 
1923 460 
1922 459 
1923 393 
1922 394 
1923 10,876 
1922 10,882 
1923 1,118 
1922 1,119 
1923 2,553 
1922 2,548 
1923 2,228 
1922 2,228 
1923 4,860 
1922 4,923 
1923 1,907 
1922 1,899 
1923 6,190 
1922 6,137 
1923 5,024 
1922 5,021 
1923 3,550 
1922 3,537 
1923 6,942 
1922 6,942 
1923 8,463 
1922 8,376 
1923 11,007 
1922 11,027 
1923 1,726 
1922 1,726 
1923 8,255 
1922 8,266 
.1923 4,363 
1922 4,355 
1923 6,422 
1922 6,414 
1923 2,186 
1922 2,166 
1923 9,876 
1922 9,798 
1923 1,010 
1922 1,010 
1923 9,326 
1922 9,326 
1923 7,635 
1922 7,662 
1923 2,593 
1922 2,593 
1923 2,367 
1922 2,360 
1923 6,923 
1922 6,925 
1923 3,709 
1922 3,665 


Train- 

miles 
342,443 
210,167 
667,224 
494,538 
506,045 
406,723 


386,426 
270,832 
525,106 
396,452 
1,078,978 
740,282 
594,790 
463,180 
636,705 
487,663 
2,601,515 
1,617,665 
532,816 
412,699 
423,040 
324,709 
203,519 
84,722 
617,320 
537,006 


2,187,273 
1,566,257 
310,816 
209,767 
243,970 
174,689 
696,349 
568,540 


452,064 


828,570 
667,442 
$50,363 
860,420 


842,145 
728,460 
311,250 
210,067 
2,048,372 
1,368,876 
1,685,787 
1,527,556 
547,627 
464,282 
1,627,230 
1,277,663 


1,642,277 
1,215,788 
1,873,438 
1,331,642 
327,014 
272,124 
869,278 
657,578 
556,900 
415,482 
804,213 
640,242 
200,786 
173,888 


1,751,184 
1,369,973 
321,181 
245,247 
1,725,116 
1,241,331 
1,425,503 
1,132,535 
223,291 
188,733 
343,483 
262,070 
1,193,609 
916,415 
957,431 
638,527 


229,985 
187.265 
270,924 
227,447 
163.734 
185,765 

1,062,464 
931,888 
933,175 
755,579 
612.315 
544,224 
258,680 
208,525 


“Includes Galveston, 


Lake Charles & Northern, Louisiana Western, Morgan’s La. & Tex. 
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Locomotive-miles 


Principal 
and 

helper 
369,099 
226,511 
748,557 
547,999 
546,829 
443,817 


556,736 
361,460 
649,762 


2,516,208 
1,801,643 
338,525 
234,926 
248,584 
174,900 
739,413 
602,121 
177,211 
95,813 
59,437 


495,970 


911,793 
723,089 
1,105,757 
1,037,492 


846,771 
740,484 
315,636 
212,614 

2,064,111 

1,379,283 

1,803,170 

1,660,590 
556,394 
472.795 

1,678,992 

1,301,215 


1,704,298 
1,250,128 
1,936,989 
1,370,005 

348,125 


221,519 
195,514 


1,831,836 
1,433,530 
326,790 
247,758 
1,800,606 
1,293,286 
1,459,666 
1,145,177 
283,385 
232,991 
361,087 
274,732 
369,566 
,050,864 
981,219 
648,408 


236,566 


=" 


190,795 
,072.818 
941,757 
951,085 
765,155 
614.755 
545,650 
258,698 
208,525 
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Harrisburg & San Antonio, Houston & Shrevepo 


Light 
39,604 
26,187 
70,545 
46,124 
39,252 
29,493 


46,543 
30,228 
109,417 
91,725 
62,798 
43,497 
78,099 
65,876 


155,479 
137,506 
37,028 
32,771 


263,490 
87,451 
54,003 


21,214 
16,813 
45,426 
43,657 


13,474 
11,738 
4,770 
4,040 
45,422 
33,595 
63,785 
62,243 
8,928 


240,751 
176,477 
57,216 
34,759 


4,845 
4,064 
9,133 
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37,787 
24,017 
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14,975 


59,001 
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7,500 
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6,471 
4,005 
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Average number 





Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for the Month of April, 1923, 


\ of locomotives on line daily 
Gross. Net. co x 
Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Percent 
locomotive and non- ice- serv- wmnserv- 
and tender revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
363,072 155,905 123 26 17.4 : 
205,900 72,031 114 30 20.9 ; 
755,774 321,998 337 132 28.2 : 
535,098 210,115 318 133 29.5 38 
641,460 282,867 293 117 28.5 ki 
499,942 196,864 275 83 23.1 17 
679,488 376,898 244 59 19.5 13 
426,629 195,481 283 36 11.4 82 
924,458 433,236 287 76 21.0 3 
609,884 246,998 304 60 16.4 74 
2,195,294 1,052,030 621 168 21.3 46 
1,339,832 545,654 539 226 29.5 119 
1,019,092 506,798 317 227 41.7 2 
702,949 296,823 433 123 22.1 176 
1,141,485 484,432 316 82 20.7 7 
796,465 294,074 316 90 22.1 82 
5,621,458 2,560,773 1,314 445 25.3 106 
2,981,706 1,142,609 1,124 586 34.3 379 
847,916 366,496 157 64 28.8 3 
632,968 249,190 178 67 27.4 49 
625,470 318,423 163 45 21.5 _— 
464,201 207,432 163 51 23.8 11 
514,114 292,967 67 17 20.5 — 
148,094 77,690 69 11 14.1 13 
979,888 425,392 243 78 24.4 7 
762,229 301,750 259 72 21.8 25 
3,607,078 1,817,884 1,043 261 20.0 33 
2,384,772 1,124,598 905 453 33.4 181 
481,509 241,337 198 72 26.7 cam 
263,306 118,286 223 38 14.4 49 
383,963 189,496 115 54 32.2 7 
212,806 93,650 125 39 23.9 59 
1,377.315 684,222 312 113 26.6 6 
980,444 435,682 317 139 30.5 36 
369,368 201,551 86 14 13.5 ‘3 
182,789 98,483 91 18 16.3 23 
37,876 14,815 41 9 18.2 
29,533 10,934 38 7 16.0 ee 
9,203,562 4,651,943 2,579 750 22.5 aii 
5,868,709 2,689,140 2,562 873 25.4 796 
1,227,063 665,545 347 &2 19.0 52 
668,039 320,069 382 77 16.8 223 
1,913,214 1,055,722 420 94 18.3 2 
1,549,693 821,095 437 108 19.8 76 
1,792,906 966,673 528 172 24.6 36 
1,984,993 1,095,766 606 96 13.6 174 
1,050,474 409,997 327 89 21.3 - 
927,213 328,019 311 102 24.7 14 
336,560 166,819 114 17 13.1 ‘ 
232,198 103,289 112 25 18.0 7 
3,429,926 1,568,103 747 104 12.2 3 
2,130,533 870,113 752 82 9.8 130 
1,952,420 946,947 594 119 16.7 1 
1,761,541 823,430 583 94 13.9 11 
653,260 257,862 200 57 22.2 ee8 
556.001 211,0¢5 192 71 27.1 - 
1,940,700 851.255 882 168 16.0 1 
1,447,115 585,436 865 185 17.6 30 
2,028,864 849,614 865 228 20.9 ‘“ 
1,305,565 548,273 803 237 ya | 79 
2,711,949 1,204,132 847 203 19.3 15 
1,800,029 744,814 823 226 21.5 96 
340,105 146,657 155 53 25.4 5 
257,883 106.993 151 57 27.4 37 
1,463,980 657,055 532 233 30.4 26 
1,009,495 468,803 615 147 19.3 168 
675,921 324,636 276 69 19.9 5 
462,277 209,175 297 54 15.3 30 
1.324.351 619,278 532 192 26.5 24 
1,002,140 451,866 552 158 22.2 99 
271,491 124,019 129 49 27.3 6 
233,908 110,373 115 41 26.3 1 
2,676,261 1,004,222 712 207 22.5 55 
2,011.607 734,591- 788 158 16.7 216 
454,802 204,726 119 34 21.9 11 
286,249 114,152 107 55 33.7 3 
2,873,597 1,355,629 767 209 21.4 2 
1,732,589 759.693 713 243 25.4 90 
1,692.637 723,589 494 194 28.2 7 
1,298,656 510,741 611 144 19.1 90 
281,664 139,637 231 112 32.7 15 
235,766 112,114 229 79 25.7 38 
486,128 210,527 154 84 35.4 21 
369,607 166,336 169 59 25.8 43 
2.020,698 832,035 606 178 22.7 2¢ 
1,529,358 621,568 545 209 27.7 42 
1,621,819 636,769 429 108 20.1 4 
1,038,154 426,011 396 135 25.4 158 
322,824 140,835 114 29 20.3 2 
267,286 115,358 129 30 13.7 34 
438,977 179,004 108 77 41.7 12 
334,130 127,935 151 42 21.9 74 
203,645 81,424 66 61 48.1 3 
209,219 78,275 85 54 39.0 17 
1,514,636 701,641 403 229 36.2 és 
1,215,218 526,206 412 172 29.4 2 
991,283 431,181 374 125 25.1 
789,584 329,007 346 99 22.3 30 
782,792 342,003 195 97 33.1 8 
662,062 292,922 192 92 32.5 14 
332,294 133.655 118 85 41.8 22 
267,866 102,145 122 73 37.2 28 
tt, Houston & Texas Central, Heuston East 
R. R. & S. S. Co., and Texas & New Orleans. 
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Region, road and year 


New England Region: 
Poston & Albany....... 


Boston & Maine........ 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.. 


Great Lakes Regicn: 
Delaware & Hudson 


Del., Lack. & Western.. 
Erie (inc. Chic. & Erie). 
eo ee. ae 
Michigan Central....... 
New York Central...... 
New York, Chic. & St. L. 


Pere Marquette......... 


Pitts. & Lake Erie.... 


MNOS inven Rds cckorken 


Central R. R. cf N. J 


Chicago & Eastern Ill.... 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L. 
Elgin, Toliet & Eastern’... 
ee Ee eee 
Pennsylvania System..... 
Philadelphia & Reading... 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Nerfolk & Western..... 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 


Central cf Georgia...... 
1%. C. Gee. ¥. & MB. V.).. 
Louisville & Nashville.... 
Seaboard Air Line...... 
Sete By... ccsca ce 


Northwestern Region: 
Cae. oe . Wik rs cccses 


Che. Mew. @ St. FP... 


Chic., 3. F, M. & O-. 


Great Nortbern......... 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M... 
Northern Facific........ 
Ore.-Wash. R.R. & N. Co. 


Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe..... 


‘Chicago & Alton........ 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy.... 
Chic., Rock I. & Pacific.192 
Denver & R. G. Wn..... 
Oreg. Short Line....... 
Southern Pacific......... 
Unnent: Pacthe:.......... 6s: 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe..... 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Texas. 
Missouri Pacific......... 
St. Louis-San Francisco. 


Southern Pac. Lines (in 


Texas & Louisiana)?. 


Texas & Pacific......... 





Compared with April, 


‘Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region: 
Baltimcre & Ohio...... 
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1922, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 


Average number 
of freight cars on line daily 





Home Foreign Total 

1923 1,451 9,600 11,051 
1922 3,566 4,503 8,069 
1923 11,827 29,252 41,079 
1922 16,908 13,146 30,054 
1923 16,417 36,433 52,850 
922 24,749 14, "835 39, "584 
1923 7,934 10,503 18.437 
1922 11,383 6,282 17,665 
1923 11,542 14,108 25,650 
1922 18,439 6,167 24,606 
1923 21,099 36,879 57,978 
1922 39,225 15,861 55,086 
1923 18,678 18,627 37,305 
1922 32,581 7,871 40,452 
1923 7,959 25,212 33,171 
1922 18,454 11,422 29,876 
1923 54,864 110,838 165,702 
1922 93,860 44,316 138,176 
1923 2,857 14,386 17,243 
1922 6,995 8,115 15,110 
1923 5,544 22,232 27,776 
1922 11,135 10,610 21,745 
1923 7,983 13,808 21,791 
1922 20,094 8,181 28, 275 
1923 7,301 14,358 21,659 
1922 13,128 9,282 22'410 
1923 46,551 52,962 99,513 
1922 71,022 33,128 104,150 
. 1923 11,969 17,563 29,532 
1922 20,219 8,027 28,246 
1923 10,181 6,228 16,409 
1922 16,321 2,682 19,003 
1923 9,272 25,666 34,938 
1922 17,866 16,498 34,364 
1923 8,310 8,273 16,583 
1922 9,595 5,543 15,138 
1923 1,344 6,834 8,178 
1922 2,125 4,376 6,501 
1923 153,288 145,731 299,019 
1922 211,824 73,748 285,572 
1923 14,368 24,035 38,403 
1922 23,988 12,220 36,208 
1923 27,453 16,755 44,208 
1922 37,591 11,577 49,168 
1923 25,179 13,536 38,715 
1922 31,011 8,138 39,149 
1923 13,952 18,361 32,313 
1922 22,244 11,608 33,852 
1923 1,806 6,654 8,460 
1922 4,459 3,515 7,974 
1923 26,845 40,535 67,380 
1922 46.428 18,747 65,175 
1623 23,953 25,273 49,226 
1922 36,524 14,958 51,482 
1923 9,351 13,258 22,609 
1922 13,159 11,600 24,759 
1923 25,447 38,845 64,292 
1922 37,901 21,893 59,794 
1923 34,334 44,515 78,849 
1922 46,828 22,963 69,791 
1923 36,861 44,085 80,946 
922 51,130 22,571 73,701 
1923 2,683 10,086 12,769 
1922 3,799 10,459 14,258 
1923 36,282 12,850 49,132 
1922 45,186 5,196 50,382 
1923 13,976 10,601 24.577 
1922 18,840 5,569 24,409 
1923 24,832 10,778 35,610 
1922 35,900 6,933 42,833 
1923 5,719 3,891 9,610 
1922 6,631 2,549 9,180 
1923 40,588 21,743 62,331 
1922 49,496 11,807 61,303 
1923 5,992 7,289 13,281 
1922 $,893 3,792 13,685 
1923 36.539 32,103 €8,642 
1922 48,331 17,687 66,018 
1923 21,955 22,045 44,000 
922 34,007 13,078 47,085 
1923 11,006 3,292 14,298 
1922 13,489 2,676 16,165 
1923 5.333 4,627 9,738 
1922 6,475 3,539 10,014 
1923 18,162 23,521 41.683 
1922 23,521 17,307 40,828 
1923 12,485 10,522 23,007 
1922 17,383 6,42@ 23,803 
1923 5,233 4,447 9,680 
1922 7,429 3,279 10,708 
1923 8,669 7,460 16,129 
1922 8,956 6,252 15,208 
1923 246 8,333 8,579 
1922 359 10,802 11.161 
.1923 20,208 30,227 50,435 
1922 33,486 17,533 51,019 
-1923 14,496 19,011 33,507 
1922 20,991 9,143 30,134 
1923 5,865 13,535 19,400 
-1922 8,608 12.301 20,909 
1923 3,497 7,145 10,642 
1922 6,444 4,427 10,871 
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4,059 
936 
9,731 


11,106 


239 


16,765 


1,956 
"833 
1,236 
"808 


11,966 


9,942 
8,679 
5,973 
396 
"193 
541 


52,224 


3,850 


"138 


11,600 


85 


4,700 
3 

1,906 

"228 
2,353 
1,302 
3,256 
5,868 


14,291 


2,500 
7,776 
185 
7,442 
1,085 
2.762 
"148 
694 
3,674 
3,409 
372 
788 
4,806 
2,507 
2,633 
"300 
1,451 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Gross 


tons 


per train, 
excluding 
locomotive 
able Stored and tender 


1,060 

980 
1,133 
1, "082 
1,268 
1,229 


1,758 
1,575 
1,761 
1,538 
2,035 
1,810 
jeg 8 
1,518 
1,793 


Net 


tons 
per 
tryin 


455 
343 


497 
421 
660 
565 
442 
435 
559 
538 
517 
490 
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Net ton- 


per 
mile 


Pounds of 
coal per 
miles 1,000 gross 


including 


of road locomotive Train- 


13,192 
6,095 
4,372 
2,853 
4,776 
3,320 


14,464 
16,396 


2,812 
2,22 

2,916 
1/81 3 
8,444 
4,726 
6,283 


202 


, per day andtender miles 


294,986 
290,834 
779,124 
775,980 
970,782 
959,709 


183,314 
184,313 
472,539 
476,022 


1309 
652,557 
335,849 
339,072 
557,528 
529,304 

2,455,118 

2,378,193 
144,578 
132,761 
249,345 
234,520 
112,108 
106,971 
421,718 
540,215 


,451,156 
,412,175 
326,804 
319,636 
228,746 
210,372 
687,698 
676,778 


— 


183,876 
184,675 
4,928,470 
4,795,152 
488,418 
472,629 


443,017 
424,087 
385,427 
379,980 


868,956 
814,142 


1,252,850 
1,506,750 


1,525,182 


1,419,838 
1,401,289 
284,479 
301,368 
947,351 
953,022 
420,747 
416,984 
787,773 
826,083 
247,881 
245,981 


1,726,807 
1,683,023 
280,427 
263,655 
1,438,396 
1,400,834 
1,241,604 
1,249,644 
220,532 
222,257 
268.617 
278,263 
306,409 
:273,069 
830,824 
831,314 


189,535 
188,810 
271,199 
286.162 
240,205 
263,881 
953,933 
901,325 


— 


271,991 


Passenger service 
ton-miles -——————-~———_, 
Passenger- 


train 
car-miles 


6,217,481 
6,031,522 


965,851 
948,612 
3,362,290 
3,404,712 
4,351,524 
4,671,699 


19,251,388 
18,610,813 


753,805 
691,929 
1,207,395 
1,201,569 
582,780 
544,606 
2,415,132 
2,864,717 


9,132,170 


eee aee 


1,055,496 
1,028,692 


34,025,167 
31,670,290 


2,270,975 
2,183,856 
2,520,707 
2,350,302 
2,385,281 
2,364,617 


6,306,751 


1,594,173 


13,051,825 
12,792,245 


1,688,293 
1,553,778 
9,235,416 
8,918,499 
7,053,298 
7,044,537 
1,529,346 


10, 787, 910 


9,924,857 
6,524,118 
6,658,612 


1,081,585 
1,066,221 
1,917,310 
1,918,258 


1,743,005 
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The Missouri Pacific has issued a publication entitled “Cool— 
Crisp—Colorful Colorado,” which describes the scenic features 
of that state. 


The number of coal mincs in operation along the line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio raiiway is now 118 less than during the 
rush of business last year. 


During May the Southern Pacific carried an average load of 
28.6 tons per freight car, compared with 28.1 tons in April and 
27.6 in March. The average mileage per freight car per day 
during March was 40 and in April 42.4 


The New York office of the Car Service Division of the 
American Kailway Association is making plans to keep daily 


records of the number of freight cars in the terminal yards of 
the roads centering at New York, Hoboken and Jersey City, 
with a view to taking prorept action when necessary to prevent 
congestion or delay. This office includes in its territory not 
only the New York Terminals but the eastern district generally. 


To carry out the program of the American Railway Associa- 
tion to increase the efficiency of transportation by reducing the 
number of freight cars in need of repairs by reducing the num- 
ber of locomotives needing repairs, by obtaining a freight car 
mileage of 30 miles a day and by loading cars to capacity, the 
Pennsylvania has appointed division committees which will function 
under the general direction of a regional committee. These will 
concentrate efforts to maintain all freight and passenger schedules, 
to handle all traffic promptly and to co-operate with the public 
in obtaining maximum loading of cars and prompt loading and 
unloading. Division committees have formed in_ Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 


been 


Passenger Movement for Shrine Convention 


The transportation committee for the Imperial Council of the 
Mystic Shrine held in Washingtcn June 5 to 7 has now com- 
piled reports from the various railroads showing that 55,000 
passengers were handled into and out of Washington for that 
occasion on the special reduced rates made for Shriners and 
members of their families, in addition to the many others as to 
which there is no separate record because regular tickets were 
used. The number of special trains inbound was 198, including 
153 on the steam railroads and 45 on the electric railways and 
the number of outbound special trains was 163, including 51 on 
the electric lines. In addition to the 984 Pullman cars used for 
the inbound movement aside from those operated on regular 
schedules, 1033 extra Pullman cars were used to carry the people 
out of Washington. This compares with approximately 6,000 
Pullman cars operated daily on an average on_ regularly 
scheduled lines. 


New York Central Needs Another Trunk Line 


At a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
New York City on June 26, the Port of New York Authority 
presented objections to any action looking to the control of the 
Central of New Jersey by the New York Central; the argument 
being that these two roads, each controlling large areas front- 
ing New York Harbor, would create a monopoly of freight 
facilities which would be against the public interest and would 
interfere with the plans of the Port Authority for a compre- 
hensive reconstruction and enlargement of freight facilities. The 
New York Central, responding to these arguments, declared that 
no interference with the Port Authority’s plan would result. 
The spokesman of the New York Central said that the proposal 
to consolidate that road with the Central of New Jersey had 
been made with a view to the establishment of a through line 
from Ashtabula, Ohio, to New York by way of the New York 
Central lines to Newberry Junction, Pa., and thence over lines 
of the Reading and the Central of New Jersey to tidewater. The 
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increase of traffic over the present lines of the New York Central 
makes it necessary for that company to prepare for the estab- 
lishment of a new through line; and within the next four years, 
“it is believed that this need will become apparent to everybody.” 


Arguments Before I. C. C. in Express Rate Case 


Briefs were filed with the Interstate Commerce Commissio1 
this week in the case involving the application of the America: 
Railway Express Company and the railroads for a general increase 
in express rates. Counsel for the express company said that the 
commission now has the opportunity and the data, afforded by 
the record in this case, for the establishment of express rates on 
a comprehensive basis. 

The commission was requested to authorize such increases in 
rates in the several zones or groups as were necessary to yield 
from the handling of express matter that amount of additional 
revenue shown by the evidence in the case to be essential to 
meet the requirements of the service, to wit: Eastern district, 
$42,003,2°3.60; Scuthern, $5,791,823.80; Western, $9,174,544.65. 
They contended that the purpose of the case was to secure com- 
pensation for the rail carriers for their handling of the express 
traffic on a basis entirely comparable with the method used by 
the commission in determining the amount the railroads should 
receive for the carriage of the mails and that the latter was based 
on a cost study. 

Counsel for Class I carriers in their brief said that express 
service as a whole should bear charges sufficiently high to refiect 
the increased cost of furnishing a specialized service and should 
also reflect the added ability of that traffic to bear a higher charge. 
They said there is the same reason for adjusting express rates so 
that those rates on the average will yield a greater net profit 
than the average freight rate as there is for adjusting the freight 
rates on manufactured articles so that those rates will yield a 
higher net profit than the freight rates on low-grade commod- 
ities. They also said that as the return of the carriers from 
all their traffic is still short of the rate found reasonable by the 
commission it weuld seem to be clearly the duty of the com- 
mission to insure rates on express traffic which would reflect the 
ability of that traffic to bear higher charges. 

The accounting and state commissioners’ committees of ex- 
press zone III said in their brief that the petition for the general 
increase in existing express rates is not justified on the record 
and should be denied; that the record justines a reduction in ex- 
press rates and charges throughout the western district in zones 
3, 4 and 5 of 20 per cent; that the present rate levels in zones 
3, 4 and 5 are excessive and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial against shippers in those zones and un- 
duly preferential of shippers in zones 1 and 2; that for the 
present block and sub-block system of stating rates there should 
be substituted blocks exactly 50 miles square, divided into four 
equal sub-blocks, and that one graduated scale of rates with uni- 
form progression for each block and lesser uniform progression 
for each sub-block should be prescribed and the present zone 
system abandoned. 

Counsel for the Southern Traffic League said the league is not 
agitating a general reduction in rates at this time and is gratified 
to observe the prosperity of the railroads but that it is preposterous 
to assume or expect a general increase in express charges within 
the Southern district, the benefits of which would go almost en- 
tirely to the railroads, in the face of existing and prospective 
earnings. They said that rather it would appear to be in the 
public interest to require at least a 10 per cent reduction in exist- 
ing express charges and thereby take the initial step toward 
bringing down of abnormally high transportation costs An 
earnest appeal was made that consideration be given t reduc- 
tion in the long-haul interterritorial express charges. 

In a brief on behalf of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
New England Traffic League, the public service commission of 
New York and the National Industrial Traffic League counsel 
said that instead of an advance in rates a reduction should be 
ordered; that the rate structure should be examined for the pur- 
pose of correcting errors; that express service in many respects 
has deteriorated and should be improved; that rates in zone 4 
should be reduced to the basis in effect in zones 3 and that 
the division of the revenue between the express company and the 
railroads can not be used as a measure for determining the 
reasonableness of express rates. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Distribution of Coal Cars to Mines 


All railroads which transport bituminous coal are ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to abolish the assigned car 
rule on or before September 1. This rule has been in effect 
since soon after termination of Federal control and the commis- 
sion’s opinion on its cancellation was divided, Commissioners 
Cox, Potter and Daniels, dissenting, Commissioner Hall dissent- 
ing in part and Commissioners Eastman and Campbell concurring 
in part. The opinion was written by Commissioner Aitchison, 
and fills 40 pages. 

The commission holds that Paragraph 12, Section 1, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act does not in terms prohibit the practice 
of assigning cars for railway fuel and private cars to coal mines 
under the limitations fixed by the commission in Railroad Com- 
mission of Ohio v. Hecking Valley, 12 I. C. C. 398, and Traer v. 
Chicago & Alton, 13 I. C. C. 451. 

Disposing thus of the fundamental legal question involved the 
commission finds that the practice of the railroads in assigning 
private cars, and railroad cars for railway fuel to bituminous 
coal mines in excess of the ratable share contemporaneously 
distributed to other mines upon their lines, which did not re- 
ceive assigned cars, was unjust and unreasonable and unduly 
preferential of mines which were furnished such cars in excess 
of the ratable proportion. 

The order requires that all cars be distributed to all mines of 
a district or division on a oro rata basis; and that cars shall be 
so placed that every mine on the same division or district shall 
receive the same pro rata share of the total number of available 
cars, whether assigned, consigned, or unassigned. The dissenting 
opinions are very long and detailed. The order is addressed 
to every railroad in the country, a list of names filling a total of 
34 pages. 


Nickel Plate Consolidation 
with Clover Leaf Approved 


Consolidation of the Nickel Plate and Cloverleaf systems under 
state laws was approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 22 and the consolidated company given authority to 
carry out the necessary financing, including the issue of 327,200 
shares of 6 per cent preferred stock and 462,479 shares of com- 
mon stock in exchange for all of the issued capital stock of the 
five constituent companies, viz., the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Chicago & State Line, the Lake Erie & Western, the 
Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville, and the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western. 

The consolidated company also was authorized to sell from 
time to time at the best price obtainable, subject to certain con- 
ditions, any part of the stock which may be returned to or ac- 
quired by the Nickel Plate through contributions. The commis- 
sion’s order provides fer a pledge of 8,000 shares of preferred 
and 7,000 shares of ccmmon in substitution for stock of the 
Chicago & State Line now pledged under the second and im- 
frovement mortgage of the present Nickel Plate Company and, 
subject to conditions, to sell or otherwise dispose of the stock 
if, and when released from such pledge or from the lien of the 
mortgage. 

The preferred stock may not be sold at less than 90 and the 
common at not less than 85. The consolidated company is re- 
stricted from using any of the proceeds of such stock otherwise 
than in furtherance of the adjustments incident to consolidation 
and for other capital purposes. No present necessity is shown 
for the issue and sale of 131,600 shares of preferred and 133,761 
shares of common stock authorized in the consolidation agreement 
but net required to effect the proposed exchanges. Commissioners 
Eastman and Esch dissented. 

Some discussion of this matter will be found in the Railway 
Age of June 9, page 1383. 


Locomotives 


Reve Sut Mrnera, Brazil, has ordered 2 Consolidation type 


. locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE VIRGINIAN has ordered 36 electric motive power units 
trom the American Locomotive Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. ; 


Freight Cars 


THE ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAYS are inquiring for one air 
brake instruction car, 


THE NeW YorkK CENTRAL is inquiring for 750 bolsters to be 
used in car repair work. 

THE CENTRAL NEW JERSEY is asking for prices for making 
repairs to 300 hopper cars. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN is inquiring for 50 composite 
coal cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


THE CHINESE EASTERN Railway is inquiring through the car 
builders for a dynamometer car. 


THE NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY OF BRAZIL is inquiring through 


the car builders for 50, steel frame stock cars, of 24 tons’ 
capacity. 
THE SHELL ComMPpaANy of California (San Francisco), has 


ordered 60 tank cars of 10,100 gal. capacity with 50-ton trucks 
from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Missouri PAciric is inquiring for 5 coaches and 10 bag- 
gage cars. 

THE AMERICAN SHORT LINE RATLROAD ASSOCIATION CONSOLI- 
DATED PURCHASING AGENCY is in the market for three General 
Electric gas-electric cars. 


Iron and Steel 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING has ordered 10,000 tons of 
130-lb. rail from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


THE WESTERN Paciric has ordered 187 tons of structural steel 
for an additional shop building at Sacramento, Cal., from the 
Union Censtruction Company. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL has ordered 30,000 tons of rail from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 20,000 from the 
Illinois Steel Company and 10,000 from the Inland Steel Company. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Erie RaitroAp Co. will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon, 
July 2, for wrought steel pipe not to exceed 300 net tons. 
Separate bids are also asked for on the same date for steel 
sheets consisting of blue annealed, one-pass cold rolled and 
annealed, galvanized and jacket steel not to exceed 250 net 
tons. ’ 


Signaling 


THE Boston ELevaTep has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company a complete electro-pneumatic interlocking of 15 
levers, to be installed at the east end of the East Boston Tunnel. 
This double track tunnel has heretofore been used by surface 
street cars only, but is now being fitted for multiple unit trains 
and 70 electro-pneumatic automatic stops have been ordered from 
the Union Company for this service. The construction work 
will be carried out by the signal department of the railway. 
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The Barrett Company has moved its Chicago office from 
Room No. 1200 Otis building to a location at 216 West Mon- 
roe stret, Chicago. 


The T. W. Snow Construction Company, Chicago, has 
moved its offices from 512 Chemical building to 720-22 Postal 
Telegraph building, Chicago. 


The National Safety Appliance Company, Chicago, has re- 
moved its offices from the Peoples Gas building to 1527 Rail- 
way Exchange building. The office of W. T. Tyler will remain 
in the Peoples Gas building. 


P. A. Orton, secretary and treasurer of the Orton & Stein- 
brenner Co., Chicago, has been promoted to president suc- 
ceeding H. G. Steinbrenner resigned; H. Mertz, assistant 
secretary, has been promoted to secretary and sales manager; 
H. Shaffer, purchasing agent, has been promoted to treasurer 
and purchasing agent; G. L. Niederst, chief draftsman, has 
been appointed chief engineer. This company will erect a 
one-story brick machine shop at Huntington, Ind. 


P. A. Orton, secretary and treasurer of the Orton & Stein- 
brenner Company, Chicago, who has been promoted to presi- 
dent and general manager, was born on January 28, 1873, at 
Wilmette, Ill. He re- 
ceived the degree of 
civil engineering in 1894 
and the degree of 
master of science in 
1896, from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 
During the college year 
of 1894 he was assistant 
in the department of 
mathematics and during 
1895 assistant in the en- 
gineering department. 
In 1896 he entered the 
employ of the King 
sridge Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the esti- 
mating and designing 
department, which posi- 
tion he held until 1899, 
when he resigned to 
become engineer for 
Kaltenbach & Griess, 
consulting engineers at Cleveland: He held this position until 
1902, when he was appointed chief engineer for the Interstate 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, which position he held 
until 1906, when he resigned to enter into partnership with 
H. G. Steinbrenner at Chicago. When the Orton & Stein- 
brenner Company was organized in January, 1908, he became 
secretary-treasurer and general manager, which position he 
has held until his recent appointment. 





P. A. Orton 


G. L. Niederst, chief draftsman of the Orton & Steinbrenner 
Company, who has been promoted to chief engineer was born 
in 1879 at Cleveland, Ohio, and was educated at St. Ignatius 
College. His business career started in 1900, when he entered 
the employ of the Cleveland Automatic Tool Machine Com- 
pany. In 1901 he entered the employ of the McMyler Manu- 
facturing Company in the engineering and inspection depart- 
ment, which position he held until 1905, when he was promoted 
to chief draftsman. He held this position until 1908, when 
he resigned to go to Cuba. He returned to the United States 
in 1910, and was appointed chief draftsman of the Orton & 
Steinbrenner Company, which position he has held until his 
recent promotion. 


P. E. Carhart, inspecting engineer of the Illinois Steel 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, has been retired on 
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account of ill health and has been appointed consulting in- 
specting engineer with unassigned duties. 


H. D. Baker, 525 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed representative in the state of Michigan of the 
Roller-Smith Company, New York. Mr. Baker has been 
associated with the Roller-Smith Company in various capaci 
ties for several years. 


H. Mertz, assistant secretary of the Orton & Steinbrenner 
Company, who has been promoted to secretary and sales 
manager, was born in 1890 at Chicago and was educated at 
the University of Chi- 
cago and Armour In- 
stitute of Technology. 
He entered railroad 
service in 1910 with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul where he was 
employed on surveying 
corps in Montana, Ida- 
ho, and Washington. 
Later he entered the em- 
ploy of the Illinois Cen- 
tral in the same capacity 
and in 1912 he returned 
to the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul as a de- 
signer and draftsman in 
the bridge department, 
with headquarters at 
Chicago. In 1914 he 
resigned to become an 
engineering draftsman 
in the engineering de- 
partment of the City of Chicago, which position he held until 
1916, when he entered the employ of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, as a designer of reinforced concrete coaling stations. 
He held this position until March, 1918, when he resigned to 
enter the employ of Orton & Steinbrenner Company as a 
draftsman, which position he held until January, 1920, when 
he was promoted to estimator cost accountant. In December, 
1920, he was promoted to assistant secretary, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent promotion. 





H. Mertz 


H. Shaffer, purchasing agent and accountant of the Orton & 
Steinbrenner Company, who has been promoted to treasurer 
and purchasing agent, was born in 1890 at Chicago and studied 
accounting at North- 
western University. His 
business career started 
in 1908, when he en- 
tered the employ of the 
Webster Manufacturing 
Company as an assist- 
ant in the cost account- 
ing department, which 
position he held until 
1910, when he was pro- 
moted to assistant to 
the purchasing agent. 
In 1913 he entered the 
employ of the Skillin & 
Richards Manufactur- 
ing Company as a cost 
accountant, but soon 
returned to the Webster 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, where he was 
placed in charge of pur- 
chases. He entered the 
employ of the Orton & Steinbrenner Company in 1916 as 
purchasing agent and accountant, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 





H. Shaffer 


H. C. Jones, vice-president of the Inland Steel Company 
in charge of the Chicago Heights plant and of advertising, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has resigned to engage in pri- 
vate business. W. C. Carroll, vice-president, will assume 
charge of advertising. 
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William S. Boyce, who has been western manager of the 
Lundie Engineering Corporation, with office in Chicago, for 
the past two and one-half years, has resigned to become con- 
nected with the sales department of the Railroad Supply Com- 
pany, with headquarters in the same city. 


L. B. Armstrong, assistant secretary of the Lundie Engi- 
neering Corporation, has been transferred from the head- 
quarters at New York to Chicago as western manager with 
office at 166 West Jackson Boulevard. Mr. Armstrong has 
had a long experience as a steel and railroad man and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the supply business. 


Lawrence Wilcox, mechanical expert for the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Chicago, has been transferred to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as a representative of this company and the West- 
inghouse Traction Brake Company. S. T. Reid, formerly a 
locomotive engineer on the Michigan Central, has been ap- 
pointed mechanical expert in Chicago, succeeding Mr. Wilcox. 


E. H. Hall, formerly superintendent of the car department 
of the Chicago-Great Western, with headquarters at Oelwein, 
Iowa, has been appointed special representative of the Robert 
M. Lucas Company, Chicago, manufacturers of flexible corro- 
sion-proof cements for railroads for the territory west of 
the Mississippi river to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Hall’s head- 
quarters will be in Chicago. 


William A. Frye, formerly air foreman at Kansas City, 
Mo., of the Missouri Pacific, and S. H. Winslow, formerly 
with the Baltimore & Ohio in charge of road tests with 
the dynamometer car, have been appointed service engineers, 
and C. D. Lentz, formerly chief inspector of the New York 
Central locomotive repairs at the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
has been appointed an inspector of the Franklin Railway 
Supply Company, Inc., New York City. 


The Elk Machine Tool Corporation has taken over the 
Elk Manufacturing Company of New York City. The new 
company will continue to manufacture and sell precision tools 
under the Elkin patents. The new company will be located 
on July 15 in its new plant at 243 West Seventeenth street, 
New York City. The company will have direct representatives 
and branches located in about twenty-five cities. J. C. Elkin, 
inventor and mechanical engineer, is president of the new 
company and will have charge of the manufacturing and 
production. 


H. C. Berckes, of New Orleans, La., who has been assistant 
secretary since 1919 of the Southern Pine Association, was 
elected secretary-manager of the association to succeed J. E. 
Rhodes deceased, at a recent meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Berckes was born in New Orleans thirty years ago and 
has been connected with the Southern Pine Association staff 
almost since its organization in 1915. The directors, at the 
meeting, also decided to continue in the future the policy and 
activities which have been conducted by the association for 
the industry in the past. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company on June 25, the authorized issue of $250,000 
of seven per cent cumulative preferred stock and $5,000,000 of 
common stock was changed to $4,000,000 of preferred stock 
of $100 par value and 250,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. Of the new securities, 142,176 shares of common 
stock and $2,132,600 of preferred will be exchanged for 
$3,554,000 of common stock now outstanding on the basis of 
60 per cent in new preferred and four new common shares 
for each share of the old common stock. 


Trade Publications 


THE PREVENTION oF FoAmiING.—An instructive booklet entitled 
“Foaming, Its Cause and Prevention,” written particularly for the 
henefit of enginemen and firemen, has been issued by the Bird- 
Archer Company, New York. The text sets forth in simple terms 
the principle on which Bird-Archer anti-foaming compound op- 
erates to grevent foaming and explains clearly the reasons for the 
simple instructions given for its successful use. Copies will be 
furnished for distribution to enginemen and firemen on request. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL.—The Canadian Government has pre- 


sented a bill in Parliament calling for expenditures for the build- 
ing of additional mileage for the Canadian National as follows: 


RAR MRR Oe CAIN, IA: DB 05.55. 016 9/6 0:59 414,095 OO EE Ree $3,500,000 
Th. Cla, tes, DOREY ic nh Se wb ee edceascown 1,260,000 
ee ee I, MONI oo ca a. <i inia wore siya, cies Saratedalnie o08-8 1,944,000 
Thunder IJill Branch to Prince Albert Branch, Sask....... 1,656,000 
Bengozgh Branch past Fife Lake, Sask..................4. 1,404,000 
Turtieford Branch to Near Haficrd......cccccsceccccscces 2,313,000 
a TR SE IEE oo. 8'ic in o's. 0 55.6 ce wise d ee emawuwkanid 2,767,000 
ee TO EN aa 5 5 0-4. 000s a kA ORIG RRO ERS 1,034,000 
Hanna Branch to Warden, Alberta........ Senrare dra oa aera 1,445,000 
Luowertia Bemneh 16 Wenterte,. Alte. ..iéis-s:< 0:0 v:aveicieis-cccctcn 1,362,000 
Okanagan Branch to Kelowna and Lumly.................. 2,307,000 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—This company plans the construction of 
a passenger terminal and office building at Victoria, B. C., for 
the accommodation of steamship traffic and steamship offices. 
The cost of the building is estimated at $200,000. 


DeNveR & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This company will con- 
struct a new freight yard at Alamosa, Colo., at a cost of $68,000. 
A new passenger station to cost $36,000 will be constructed at 
Walsenburg, Colo., and a station costing $13,000 will be con- 
structed at Ignacio, Colo. 


Fort MYERS SOUTHERN.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the construction of a line from 
a point near Fort Myers, Fia., to a point near Bonita Springs, 
about 22 miles. The company’s stock is owned by the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
J. B. Lynch, Monmouth, IIl., ior the construction of seven miles 
of second track from Springfield, Ill., to Barclay and a double 
track bridge across the Sangamon river. Bids will be closed on 
July 12 for the construction of the new single-track line from 
Edgewood, Ill., to Fulton, Ky., reported in the Railway Age of 
December 30, 1922. 


NATIONAL RaILwaAys or MeExico.—This company plans the 
construction of a new line, approximately 87 miles long, from 
Beristain, Mexico, to Tuxtan. The cost of the construction is 
estimated at approximately $4,000,000. 


NoRTHERN Paciric.—This company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to construct a branch line ap- 
proximately 30 miles long in Rosebud county, Mont., to the 
company’s coal fields. The project, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 17, will cost approximately $1,900,000. 


OrEGON SHorT LinE.—This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to proceed with the con- 
struction of a branch line 244 miles long at Nampa, Idaho, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 16, 


OREGON SHORT LINE.—This company will soon call for bids 
for the construction of a secondary main line from Orchard, 
Idaho, to Boise, as reported in the Railway Age of March 3. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company plans the construction of 


a new passenger station at Ogden, Utah, to cost approximately 
$150,000. 





Tue Trarric CLus of Cleveland, Ohio, has elected F. P. Barr, 
general traffic manager of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, president; 
A. Z. Baker, traffic manager of the Cleveland Provision Com- 
pany, first vice-president; H. R. Rogers, traffic manager of the 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, second vice-president ; 
R. A. Morman, secretary of the Doyle & Waltz Printing Com- 
pany, secretary, and M. B. Schocneweg, traffic manager of the 
Bourne-Fuller Company, treasurer. 


A DIFFERENTIAL RATE on wheat moving from Wichita, Kan., to 
gulf ports is to be asked of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. If such a differen- 
tial is granted, a substantial increase in grain traffic on the 
Orient is expected. The Santa Fe and the Rock Island recently 


approved a reduction in rate of one-half cent a hundred pounds 
on wheat shipped from Kansas City to Galveston, via the Orient 
as an intermediate carrier from Wichita to the southern junc- 
tions with the former roads. 
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BaLtimorE & Onio.—Dividends.—The directors at a meeting 
in New York on Wednesday decided not to resume dividend 
payments on the common stock at this time, although a state- 
ment issued after the meeting was to the effect that the result 
of the first six months’ operations when taken in connection 
with the present outlook would no doubt have justified resump- 
tion of dividends to common stockholders out of earnings of 
that period. The directors said: 

Atter giving careful consideration to all facts and conditions, the boara 
decided unanimously that the real interest of the common shareholders woula 
pe best served at the present time by using the available surplus resulting 
Irom the first six months’ operations to anticipate the final payment of Ag 
750,000 and to thus complete the full appropriation required under the $35,- 
uv0,000 loan, and to provide also out of the half year’s income for the ‘cash 


payment, approximately $5,000,000, required in connection with the new 
equipment ordered. 


It will be remembered that the loan of July 1, 1919, above referred to, 
provided tor the appropriation of $3,500,000 annually out of income for capital 


expenditures before the declaration ‘of dividends until the sum of $17,500,000 
have been so appropriatea. 


This course will enable the company to complete the appropriation of 
$17,500,000 tor capital expenditures as required under the terms of the 
$35,000,000 loan, and also to complete financing of more than $22,000,000 of 
new equipment. The company will, therefore, enter the last half of the year 
with no charges against the net income of the common stcck, except the fixed 
charges for that particular period. 

The regular semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent upon the pre- 
ferred stock for the six months ending June 30, 1923, was 
declared payable September 1, 1923, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 14, 1923. 


Boston & Maine.—Payment of Guaranty—Payment of $100,000 
in final settlement of the guaranty under Section 209 of the Trans- 
portation Act has been certified to the Treasury by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Ounto.—Lease to L. & N. Approved. — 
The stockholders at a special meeting approved the 999-year lease 
to the Louisville & Nashville. See also Louisville & Nashville. 


CENTRAL oF GrEorGIA.—Bonds—This company has been author- 
ized to assume obligation and liability for $1,000,000 of first mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—Aniual Report—The annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1922, shows a net income 
of $432,770 as compared with a net deficit of $1,095,295 in 1921. 
A summary of the company’s income 1921 and 1922 follows: 


Increase 
1922 1921 or 
(Note 1) Decrease 
Railway operating revenues........ $24,224,789 $24,228,611 — $3,822 
Railway operating expenses........ 21,274,235 21,426,165 —151,929 
' Revenues over expenses.......... ae ces 2'802,446 158,107 
EL: eau teed 6S kee 0d 260s 985,700 917,804 67,896 
Uncollectible railway revenues...... 2,954 1,753 1,201 
Railway operating income........ 1,961,900 1,882,889 79,011 
Equipment rents—net debit........ 894,769 766,329 128,439 
Joint facility rents—net debit...... 801,944 806,572 —4,628 
Net railway operating income.... 265,186 309,988 —44,801 
Ce ES aoe eb bev cccarve becua 1,957,141 3/6,552 1,580,589 
on EE suandne Rims bead eue 2,222,328 686,540 1,535,789 
eductions: 
Interest on funded debt......... 1,242,877 1,214,907 27,970 
Interest accrued on bonds of M. C. 
2.2 % S Ee Se: eae 440,000 480,000 —40,000 
co ge err ree 106,681 86,927 19,754 
ee GIONS, ccc ce ntcvsroce 1,789,558 1,781,834 7,724 
Net income (surplus) . 432,/70 Def. 1,095,295 1,528,065 


(1) Includes guaranty period ‘lap-over items. 

(2) This is the amount accrued January to November, inclusive. The 
Chicago Great Western will acquire the coupons representing this and ail 
prior unpaid interest as of December 1, 1922, in exchange for its securities. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.-—Eguipment Trust Issue—This 
company has asked authority to assume obligation and liability 
for $4,755,000 of 7 per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 96.50 per cent and the proceeds applied 
to the purchase of 50 locomotives, 140 passenger cars, 800 coal 
cars, 200 flat cars, 800 ore cars, 40 tank cars at an estimated 
cost totaling $6,353,000. The certificates will be dated June 1, 
1923, and will mature in 15 annual installments. 


Cuicaco, Peorra & St. Louis.—Sale Ordered.—The sale of 
this road either in its entirety or in sections has been ordered 
by the Circuit Court at Springfield, Ill. The decree of the 
court orders that the road shall be offered for sale under either 
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plan in order to secure the greatest possible purchase price, byt 
no one section may be sold and the other sections left unsold. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—Authorize to Issue 
Bonds.—This company was authorized by the Interstate Com. 
merce Cemmission Wednesday to issue $7,000,000 of 3-year 5y 
per cent secured gold notes at not less than 97% per cent of par 
and accrued interest and to pledge $11,666,000 of ‘first and re. 
funding mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds as security. 

CuBA RaiLroap.—Capitalisation Change—The stockholders at 
a special meeting on Wednesday approved the proposal of the 
directors to change the authorized 200,000 shares of $100 par 
value common stock to 1,000,000 shares of no par value common 
stock. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—RKeceiver Resigns.—United 
States District Court Judge Foster Symes, at Denver, Col., has 
confirmed reports that Joseph H. Young, receiver of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, has submitted his resignation to. the 
court. Judge Symes indicated that he probably would delay 
action on the resignation indefinitely. 


FLoripA East Coast.—Annual Report.—The annual report for 
the year ended December 31, 1922, shows a net income of 
$1,991,872 as compared with $766,705 in 1921. 
principal items in the income account follows: 


A selection of the 











Increase 
1922 1921 ( 
Decrease 
Freight revenue ...........00¢ «e+ $7,998,757 $7,828,835 $169,921 
POMUNRET FOVORME o6c0 cc cccccvccs 3,771,812 4,010,328 517 
Total operating revenues......... 13,427,625 13,579,109 
Maintenance of way and structures. 2,163,518 3,002,692 
Maintenance of equipment......... 2,468,414 2,518,669 
ce en 161,659 156,683 1.976 
Transportation expenses........... 4,200,801 5,112,880 —912,079 
Gemeral GCRPENSES 2 ..ccccccecssccess 337,328 335,891 1,437 
Total operating expenses......... 9,431,825 11,218,635 1,786,810 
Net revenue from railway opera- 

MY Bac rece eReeeee TF eae Se eaKs 3,995,800 2,360,474 1,635,3 
Railway tax accruals....<...0.ccess 769,374 "805,448 —36,( 
Railway operating income ......... 3,220,341 1,555,374 1,664,967 
Total non-operating income........ 96,991 442,790 — 345,75 

Cee CRONE oka bcetaseecusee 3,317,332 1,998,163 1,319,165 
Total deductions from gross income. 1,325,460 1,231,458 94,002 
a eer re 1,991,872 766,705 1,225,167 


GREAT NCRTHERN.—Bonds.—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission Friday to procure 
authentication and delivery to its treasury of $60,000,000 of 
general mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. 


LovuisvILLE & NASHVILLE—C. C. & QO. Lease Approved— 
The stockholders at a special meeting approved the proposal for 
a joint lease of a Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio with the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and voted to take over the property as soon as the 
lease is approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The rental is to commence January 1, 1925, and. for three 
years thereafter to be a sum equivalent to a dividend of 3 per cent 
on the $25,000,000 stock, or $750,000 annually. For ten years 
beginning 1928 it shall be 4 per cent, or $1,000,000 a year. These 
sums are to be paid quarterly on the first day of January, April, 
July and October. 

See also article entitled “C. C. & O. Leased by L. & N.” in 
Railway Age of May 26, 1923, page 1268. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—Dividends.—This company 
has declared a dividend of 3 per cent on the new common stock 
and a dividend of 3 per cent on the new cumulative preferred, 
both payable July 15 to stock of record July 7. This preferred 
dividend represents the accumulation from January 1, 1923. ‘The 
dividends are payable to stockholders of record of full shares of 
the new company and to certificates of deposit holders of the 
constituent companies. 


PactFIC SOUTHWESTERN .—A pplication to Purchase—See 
Southern Pacific. 
SAN FRANcISCcO-SACRAMENTO.—Asks Authority to Abandon 


Branch.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate to abandon its San Ramon branch 
operating between Saranat and Diablo in Contra Costa covn' 
Calif. The applicant is an electric railroad. 





SOUTHERN Asks Authority to Purchase Paciic 
Southwestern—This company has applied for authority to pur- 
chase the Pacific Southwestern, which previously “had 
authorized by the commission to build a line 4 miles in length i:om 
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Lompoc to White Hills, Santa Barbara county, Calif. Pending 
completion of the line the Southern Pacific will advance $100,000 
to the Pacific company, which is approximately one-half the cost 
of construction, with arrangements to pay for the balance from 
trafic revenues after the line is in operation. 


TALLULAH Fatts Rattway.—Receivership—Joseph F. Gray, 
formerly a member of the Georgia Railroad* Commission, has 
been named receiver for this company by Judge J. B. Jones, of 
the Northeastern Circuit in the Superior Court of Habersham 
county, Ga. The petition for the receivership was presented by 
Attorneys Charters, Wheeler and Lilly, of Gainesville, Ga., on 
behalf of the Southern Railway, the largest creditor, acting for 
itself and other creditors. The petition alleges that the Tallulah 
Falls owes the Southern $1,155,472, this amount representing un- 
paid interest on the bonded debt of the Tallulah Falls and cash 
advances made to it by the Southern for the payment of taxes 
and current operating expenses. The Tallulah Falls extends 
from Cornelia, Ga., on the main line of the Southern, 58 miles 
to Franklin, N. C. The petition shows that the Tallulah Falls 
has outstanding $1,519,000 of five per cent bonds, issued March 
1, 1909, on which no interest has ever been paid and that for 
several years the road has not earned its operating expenses. 
During the 26 months of federal control the Tallulah Falls lost 
$115,288, while from March 1, 1920, to April 30, 1923, its deficit 
has amounted to $207,106 


TonopAH & TIDEWATER.—Treasury Payment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has certified payment of $70,998 to this 
company for reimbursement of deficits incurred during the period 
of federal control. 


Wueetinc & Lake Erte.—Annual Report—The annual report 
for the year ended December 31, 1922, issued this week, shows a 
net corporate income of $206,267 as compared with $670,129 in 
1921. The income account follows: 


Railway operating revenues .........cccccecccccccceccscsene $13,153,888 
Railway operating EXPeNseS....... ce eeeeeeceseececccececcece 11,146,707 
Net revenue from railway operations. .......+.seeeeeeeeeee $2,007,181 
Taxes and uncollectible railway revenuc.........eeeeeeeeeeee 1,230,590 
CR TOU © fc scccsecce Veenveseeerecer sees tenses sees 776,591 
Non-operatting income.........cccccccccccccccccccsssceccces 160,001 
ek GI von oars ek cow n0n00sessntesuceveses denenwecesee $936,592 
Balance of income received in final settlement with U. S. R. A. 
for use of property during federal control.........-..ee+0+ 1,056,035 
$1,992,627 
Deductions: 
Ramm SR —INOE. 6.5.05 666cccctcseneecere $344,535 
POH TOGA BOONE: ois ccc ecveveste cus conewcecs 38,17 
Se Ng 56 a2o os seb OSs 4 wh SR EES 1,403,650 
be POPP Terre rr err Cr ree 1,786,360 
Corporate imedeie Sor UNG YOO 6 oc.c bocce vc cwescveseacbeesiess $206,267 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the fol- 
lowing final settlements, and has paid out and received from 
the several roads the foliowing amounts: 


Kansas City Northwestern Railroad.........seeeseeeeeeeeees $434,715.51 
Union Terminal Company of Dallas, Texas...........+++++:: 45,000.00 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company of Texas, paid 
Diseaied GRE 64.06.05 Siec.cnschvisescecsences ser ravetews 3,600,000.00 
Suort LINEs 
Cimarron & Northwestern Railway Co..........sseeeeeoeees 2,000.00 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
June 26 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WEN GIMRUN vids cnsesencinvecnere 62.40 63.73 64.91 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WAY TONNE Kscericc ASE VO 6 wee nicisieosie 82.81 83.25 86.38 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, $1.50, quarterly, payable Septem- 
ber | to holders of record July 27. 
El re = eam quarterly, payable July 2 to holders of 
recore June m 

_ilinois Central—Common, $1.75, quarterly; preferred, $3.00, semi-annu- 
allv; both payable September 1 to holders of record August 2. 
_ Norfolk & Western.—Common, $1.75, quarterly, payable September 19 to 
holders of record August 31. Adjustment preferred, $1.00, payable August 
‘8 to holders of record July 31. 
* ‘orthern ‘acific.—$1.25, quarterly, payable August 1 to holders of record 


Reading Company.—Common, 2 per cent, payable August 9 to holders of 
cord July 17; first preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable September 13 
to holders of record August 27. 
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Executive 


B. O. Johnson, whose promotion to assistant to the vice- 
president of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., was reported in the Railway Age of June 9, 

was born on May 25, 


1878, at Winchester, 
Mass. He_ graduated 
from the Worcester 


Polytechnic Institute in 
1900 and entered rail- 
way service in July of 
that year as a track 
laborer on the Northern 
Pacific. During 1901 
and 1902 he was em- 
ployed in various posi- 
tions in the engineering 
department and in 1903 
was promoted to road- 
master. He was ap- 
pointed roadmaster on 
the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe in 1905 and 
a year later returned 
to the Northern Pacific 
as trainmaster. He was 
promoted to. superin- 
tendent of the Yellow- 
stone division in 1909, being transferred subsequently to the Fargo 
and Montana divisions. In 1917 he went to Russia with the army 
of occupation as a major in the Russia Railway Service Corps. 
Mr. Johnson left military service in 1922 and was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, on May 1, 1923. 





B. O. Johnson 


A. M. Burt, whose promotion to assistant vice-president 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 9, was born on 
May 1, 1866, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He entered 
railway service in April, 
1885, in the engineering 
department of the Colo- 
rado Midland and until 
December, 1896, held 
various positions from 
rodman to division en- 
gineer on that road, the 
Northern Pacific, the 
Wisconsin Central, the 
Adirondack & St. Law- 
rence and the Chicago 
& North Western. He 
was appointed  super- 
visor of bridges and 
buildings on the North- 
ern Pacific in January, 
1897, and was promoted 
to assistant superintend- 
ent, with headquarters 
at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, on March 1, 
1902. From October 10, 1903, to January 1, 1914, Mr. Burt served 
as division superintendent successively at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
Fargo, N. Dak., Missoula, Mont., and Spokane, Wash. He was 
promoted to chief engineer maintenance of way on January 1, 
1914, and on April 1, 1918, was promoted to acting general man- 
ager. He was appointed assistant general manager on August 1, 
1918, and held this position until June 1, 1919, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant director, division of operation of the United 
States Railroad Administration, with headquarters at Wash- 





A. M. Burt 
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ington, D. C. On March 1, 1920, Mr. Burt was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., and was serving in this 
capacity at the time of his recent promotion to assistant vice- 
president, with headquarters at St. Paul. 


Joseph F, Gray, formerly a member of the Georgia railroad 
commission, has been named as receiver for the Tallulah Falls 
Railway Company. 


J. H. Young, receiver for the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo., has submitted his resig- 
nation to the district court at Denver. The court has delayed 
action on the resignation. J. Russell, chief operating officer, 
has also resigned. 


New Officers for the Nickel Plate 


The following officers have been announced for the recently 
consolidated New York, Chicago & St. Louis: 


a a, MO  ccccrtvtvareetosesteeeaseneeenl Chairman of board 
DD, Bc cee ctccedecncicceceteuedeeneouersereesereeeneenes President 
Bile Se VAM BGRINGE . cos cccccvecccesecesesecevnsseesceee Vice-president 
in. dain ebeceenecesene6eereeeevereaneueamwes Vice-president, operation 
ce ee SOND so n6 0006000000 600neeeeersenesesernabkotenees Vice-president 
Ds de GRE pe paeecccevesesersseoeenst Vice-president and general counsel 
SE I EL, nn ccadenseeseoknede noun seen ee eeerts puma ES Secretary 
Bog Mg MN 6606 0000.08 C4400 eb bere eRsaRNeeeEh ones Assistant secretary 
Bei Ele WRUMRRRENG, 0 cccscctcecececesevenvoereeseceseeeensenesens Treasurer 
PE n¢erebencewdeesereséeseaseusentieoweepeul Assistant treasurer 
Dee as 6504 € 06D seedy CEs KKOR CER Cee ESE HOeNREREReEETCE EE Oa Controller 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. W. Jones, deputy treasurer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Coast lines, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been promoted to assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, with the same headquarters, succeeding G. Holterhoff, 
deceased. 


Operating 


Hadley Baldwin, assistant chief engineer of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been promoted to assistant to the general 
manager with the same headquarters, succeeding L. S. Rose, 
promoted. 


H. B. Coburn, trainmaster of the Second division of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at La Grande, Ore., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent of the Second 
division, with the same headquarters, the position of train- 
master having been abolished. W. S. Law has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the second sub-division, with head- 
quarters at Grand Island, Neb., succeeding J. M. Guild, who 
has been transferred to Laramie, Wyo. 


Porter Allen, division engineer of the Lake division of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
promoted to superintendent of the South Bend division, with 
headquarters at Logansport, Ind. Mr. Allen was born on 
August 15, 1880, at Williamsport, Pa., and graduated from 
Lafayette College in 1902. He entered railway service on 
June 23, of the latter year as a rodman on the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Williamsport, Pa., and was engaged in 
this work until March, 1906, when he was appointed assistant 
supervisor. He was promoted to supervisor in August, 1911, 
and in March, 1920, was promoted to division engineer of the 
Lake division, with headquarters at Cleveland. Mr. Allen 
held this position until the time of his recent promotion to 
superintendent of the South Bend division. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


R. D. Brown, roadmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Kingman, Ariz., has been appointed 
engineer in charge of construction of the new National Rail- 
ways of Mexico line from Mexicali to the Gulf of California. 


W. C. Borchert, whose appointment as chief engineer of 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company of Texas, 
with headquarters at Greenville, Tex., was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 9, was born on February 24, 1894, at 
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Kyle, Tex. He was graduated from the Agricultura! and 
Mining College of Texas in 1913, and entered railway service 
in June of that year as a rodman on the Southern Pacific. He 
was subsequently engaged as draftsman and instrumentman 
and in December, 1914, was promoted to assistant engineer. 
He was promoted to assistant division superintendent in 
March, 1917, and was appointed assistant engineer on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas in September, 1919. Mr. Borchert 
was appointed general foreman in March, 1920, and in Sep. 
tember of that year was promoted to district engineer. He 
was appointed roadmaster in December, 1921, but was re- 
appointed district engineer in May, 1922. He was holding 
this position at the time of his recent appointment as chief 
engineer of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 
of Texas, with headquarters at Greenville, Tex. 


Carroll R. Harding, whose appointment as consulting engi- 
neer of the Southern Pacific with headquarters in New York 
was announced in the Railway Age of June 9, page 1398, was 
born at Hallowell, 
Maine, July 4, 1888, 
and was educated at 
Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute and at Cornell 
University, from which 
institution he received 
the degree of Civil En- 
gineer in 1910. For 
three years thereafter 
he was employed by the 
American Bridge Com- 
pany on surveys in 
Alaska, Michigan and 
Costa Rica. He entered 
railway service on No- 
vember 1, 1913, as a 
draftsman in the office 
of the consulting engi- 
neer of the Southern 
Pacific at New York. 
In February of the fol- 
lowing year he was 
promoted to chief draftsman and in 1916 he became assistant 
consulting engineer, in which position he was serving at the 
time of his recent promotion to take the place of John D. 
Isaacs, retired. 





C. R. Harding 


Mechanical 


Owen J. Brown, whose appointment as superintendent of 
fuel service of the Boston & Maine was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 16, page 1506, was born on June 5, 1886, 
at Peoria, Ill. He en- 
tered railway service 
with the Illinois Valley 
Belt (the operation of 
which has since been 
discontinued) as a fire- 
man in 1906 and a year 
later became a yard 
clerk. In 1911 he entered 
the service of the 
Wabash as a clerk in 
the company’s general 
offices and the fotlow- 
ing year was appointed 
fuel inspector. Three 
years later he was pro- 
moted to fuel account 
ant and in 1916 he 
entered the service of 
the Boston & Maine as 
inspector of fuel service, 
which position he was 
holding at the time of 
his recent promotion. Mr. Brown had experience in coal 
mining before he entered railway service. He is a membef 
of the executive committee of the International Railway ‘uel 
Association. 





Oo. J. Brown 
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Roller Type for 
4-Wheel Passenger Trucks 





Roller Type 
For 6-Wheel 
Passenger Trucks 


Rolling Rocker : 
Type for Freight — 
Car and Locomotive Balanced Roller 
Tender Trucks Type for Freight 
Car and Locomotive 
Tender Trucks 











Correct in design, honest in material 
and workmanship. These devices are 
extensively in use. 












— 
For detailed 
{ description see \ 
CAR BUILDERS 


CYCLOPEDIA 
_ 1922 Edition _§ 


W. H. MINER, CHICAGO 
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Good Tools Reduce 


Maintenance Costs 


AVING a few hundred dollars by In a lathe, this means the Ryerson-Con- 
purchasing cheaper machine tools is radson machine. 
often a costly “economy.” Ryerson-Conradson Railroad Lathes 
From the minute such tools start work, embody such work-speeding features 
they commence to waste repair as_ centralized operating controls, 
money. This may continue for zs shifting of feeds and speeds while 
twenty years. the spindle is in motion, and unusual 
For the sake of future mainten- facility of thread-cutting. On some 
ance costs, only the most efficient : railroad shop jobs, they reduced the 
machine tools deserve consideration. 4uletin 1,301 time consumed by 25 per cent. 


gives further 
details. Ask 
for it. 


JosepPu I. RYERSON & SON tc. 


Established 1842 


PLANTS: CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI DETROIT BUFFALO NEW YORK 
BRANTH OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE DENVER TULSA HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Rapid Progress Being Made on Castleton Cut-Off 


ew Bridge over Hudson, Cut-off Giving Shorter Line and Lower Grades, and Large 
Freight Terminal at Feura Bush Included in New York Central Improvement South of 
Albany, N. ¥., Which Benefits Also the West Shore R. R. and the Boston & Albany, 


President Harding Urges Consolidation 


In Temperate Speech on the Railways at Kansas City He Declares Against Government 
Ownership and Urges Consolidation but Does Not Specifically Advocate Making It Com- 
pulsory. 


St. Louis Roads Coordinate Rail and Motor Service 
Private Transfer Company Handles L. C. L. Traffic to and from City to East St. Louis 
Freight Stations as Well as Interchange Between Railways. 
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Setting the Pace 
in the 
Tie Industry 





All Grades Are Indicated 
By 
Permanent Paint Marks 


All Ties Are Permanently 
Trade Marked 
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Insist on getting standard 
specification ties. The 


I. C. C. Co. Dating Nail is 


your guarantee. 











































With the I. C. C. Co. 
Dating Nail 








HE operating policy of the International Organization 
is sufficiently different from that commonly prevailing 
and its tie production methods have been perfected to such 
a degree that they guarantee high-grade products which 
warrant the use of a permanent dating nail to identify 
them during their entire life. 
A few of the practices which distinguish International Tie 
Service are— 
ALL Ties must conform to the A. R. E. A. Specifications. 
EVERY Tie is inspected for its entire length from both 
ends. 
THE Grade is marked on both ends of each tie with paint. 
THE Ties are removed quickly from the decay producing 
conditions of the woods, and shipped to the seasoning yard. 
THE Seasoning Yard is tile drained and free from all 
vegetation. 
TIES are treated according to approved standard practices. 
Ties that are so carefully produced and treated deserve to 
be trade-marked. They cost no more—they are merely 
worth more. 
Write for full particulars. 


| Creosoting & D ccenenenton a 
General Office—Galveston, Texas 


. Plants: Texarkana, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
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This C. C. C. & St. L. 





ARMCO-Ingot Iron 


is used for: 


Culverts 

Air Reservoirs 

All Metal Box Cars 

Box Car Roofs 

Bridge Capping 

Buildings 

Coal Handling Stations 

Down Spouting and Guttering 

Feed Water Heaters 

Gondolas 

Hoppers 

Locomotive Jackets 

Oil Storage Tanks 

Passenger Car Roofs 

Passenger, Mail and Express 
Cars 

Rail Braces 

Refrigerator Car Linings 

Smoke Jacks 

Smokestacks 

Stand-pipes 

Tenders 

Tie Plates 

Water-tanks and Towers 

Wire 
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locomotive has a black, three-pass, cold-rolled ARMCO-Ingot Iron Jacket 


There is an iron that lasts 


R years, ARMCO-Ingot Iron has demonstrated its 
long-lasting qualities in railway service. 


ARMCO-Ingot Iron is iron with all the rust-resisting 
properties of old-fashioned iron. It is the purest com- 
mercial iron ever produced. 


Chemical purity and uniformity assure every user of this 
iron the longest possible return on the money invested. 


ARMCO-Ingot Iron is made by The American Rolling 
Mill Company. On every sheet is placed a blue triangle, 
the symbol of purity, density, uniformity, and economy. 


American Rolling Mill Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 
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McMyler-Interstate 








SPECIFICATIONS 


30 tons capacity 

50 - 70-ft sectional boom 

Single line pull, main hoist, 
15,000 Ibs. 

Single line pull, auxiliary hoist, 
10,000 Ibs. 

Hoisting speed, 225 ft. per min. 

Travel speed, 300 ft. per min. 

Tractive effort, 11,000 Ibs. 

6-in. x 11-in. journals 

60-in. boiler 

Complete outriggers 


Locomotive type air brakes, 
acting on all eight wheels, 
Westinghouse compressor 








No. 6 


Number Six is built for heavy duty,—but it is 
quick in its movements. It handles easily; the 
operator stands where he can watch his work. 


With a 2-yd. bucket on the 70-ft. boom, it will 
store and reclaim coal over a wide area. 


If there are piles to drive, use the No. 10 
attachment. One of these machines on a grade 
elimination job at Cleveland is averaging easily 
ten 15-inch piles per hour, driving to a depth 
of 15 feet, including time for placing. 


Plenty of room for a 10-k.w. generator set for 
magnet work. 


Readily adapted for dragline scraper work. 


And it will handle a 30-ton fall block on the main 
hoist and a 5-ton fall block on the auxiliary. 


Locomotive Cranes - CarDumpers - Coal and Ore Handling Machinery - Forgings 
Clam-shell Buckets - Pile Drivers - Railroad Equipment - Cargo Handling Equipment 
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THE MCMYLER-INTERSTATE CoO. cieve.ann 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
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Why Do It All Over Again? 


The Miller Train Control has done its own experi- 
mental work. It offers you a finished product—tested 
and demonstrated in nine years of service handling 
all classes of trains. 


It has demonstrated: 
Its Simplicity 
Its Ease of Application 
Its Low Cost of Installation 
Its Low Cost of Maintenance 
Its Dependability 


It has required much money, engineering ability and 
unlimited patience to develop this device and put be- 
hind it a record substantiating the correctness of its 
fundamental principles. 


It has demonstrated the practicability of train 
control. 


Why start the experimental stage all over again? 














DANVADIE 
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“Railway” Service 


Leadership of an organization is not 
determined merely by its ability to produce 
a product that excels; perfect co-ordination 
of product and producer alike, and its expres- 
sion in the service both render are the decid- 
ing factors. 


Every “Railway” product is sold with this 
thought in mind: 


To so thoroly meet the need for which 
it is bought that it will influence whatever 
future patronage we may hope to enjoy. 


Railway Steel Spring Co. 


Makers of 
Locomotive and car wheel tires. 
Steel tired wheels. 
Steel springs, any size or shape. 
Pressed steel journal box lids. 


30 CHURCH STREET New York CIty 










description see 
CAR xe LOCOMOTIVE 
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GAIL BINA 
SJB RPWICIBS . 


Gap to tae lncart | Not a Single Rail- |) 
of inloricaigion road in the U. S. 


that cannot have a lubrication 
PHO MSAS service of highest efficiency, free 
of the annoying and expensive 
troubles always associated with 
inferior oils and improper lubri- 


cation practices. | 














Galena Service insures full eictiyy) 











life to equipment and actual ae eee 
| economy in ultimate lubrication coo thes oe A 
costs, conditions that are plainly St hale 







evident on the hundreds of rail- 
roads now using Galena lubri- 
cation. 











“When Galena Service Goes in— 
Lubrication troubles go out!” 














alena-Signal Oil Gmpany 


New York Franklin, Pa. Chicago 


and offices in principal cities 
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CORRUGATED DOORS 














RETAIN THEIR SHAPE 























: Union Metal Products Company 


PARK-LEXINGTON BLDG, 


NEW YORK GREAT NOSTHERN BLDG. 


WASHINGTON - MOUSTON CHICAGO 
PRILADELP ria MONTREAL OENVER 
RICRMOND ST. LOurIs SAN FRANCISCO 


RANSAS CIT y 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Ratkway Sales Division 
New York Chicago Houston Atlanta 


Offices in principal cities 








One of the features of a Texaco 
lubrication contract is the ability 
of Texaco to keep up a prompt 
and uninterrupted flow of neces- 
sary supplies through its adequate 
delivery facilities, consisting of 
hundreds of stations and ware- 
houses scattered throughout the 
country, a fleet of tank cars and 
other equipment, and ample 
stocks of lubricants. 





TEXACO 


The Best Railway Lubricants 
and Service 
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SOUTHWARK 
RAILROAD SHOP 
EQUIPMENT for 


LONG, HARD SERVICE and EFFICIENT OPERATION SINCE 1836 
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SOUTHWARK 600-TON WHEEL PRESS— 
IN THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC R.R. SHOPS, ALGIERS, LOUISIANA 


HYDRAULIC and POWER TOOLS 


for 


BOILER, FORGING and MACHINE SHOPS 


SPECIAL TOOLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 
TO SUIT ANY REQUIREMENTS 


AMONG THE MANY PRODUCTS WE BUILD FOR RAILROAD SHOPS: 


Flanging Presses Forging Presses Shatt Straighteners Shears 

. . . ile ivetere , - Pn y -_ 
Sectional Flangers Boiler Riveters Manhold Punches Hydraulic Power 
Bending Rolls 


Be i y res *s y ° ° 0 : ’ Jiveters ars 
ending Presse Wasledl ond 'leriece- Portable Riveters Shears 


Bulldozers tal Punches Jacks Turret and Rotary 
Bushing Presses Hydraulic Pumps Accumulators Angle Benders 
Wheel Presses Valves Fittings, ete. Upsetting Presses 


WAREMAN @ 


cQUNDF ESTABLISHED 1836 HIN 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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SYMINGTON 


WROUGHT STEEL 


SIDE FRAMES 





Integral Tie Bars 
Eliminate Twisting Stresses 


ransverse and twisting 
forces frequently cause side 


frame breakage. 


The integral tie bars of the Syming- 
ton Side Frame provide a _ rigid 
anchorage at the bottom of the jour- 
nal boxes. This anchorage relieves 


the frame of severe twisting stresses. 


These tie bars also restrain the bottom 
of the journal boxes in cases of heavy 
brake applications, severe end im- 
pacts or derailments. 


Truck life is thereby increased and 


maintenance costs reduced. 


THE T. H. SYMINGTON COMPANY 


Farlow Draft Gear Attachments Wrought Steel Side Frames Malleable Iron Journal Boxes 
New York 


Chicago 











Baltimore 


WORKS: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boston Montreal 
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A Journal Box that 
Really Protects the Journals 





And Reduces Maintenance Expense 






Hinge Pin riveted 


Continuous Bearing | 
around box opening © 


Bearing surface milled 


THE NATIONAL 
COILED SPRING JOURNAL BOX 


Embodies all the A. R. A. Standard requirements, as to design and operation. 


Designed for use with all standard trucks and side frames. 


rFor detailed 

description see 

CAR BUILDERS 

\CYCLOPEDIA 
Y 1922 Edition 


Write for information 















THE NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS TOLEDO 
SHARON, PA. MELROSE PARK, ILL. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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Safety, Economy, Mileage, Efficiency 


Four sound reasons 
why so many exacting 
buyers invariably specify 


GARY out ste. WHEELS 





Specially adapted for Freight 
and Passenger car service 


Illinois Steel Company 


General @ffires, 208 S$ La Salle Street 
Chirago Illinois 
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’ New problems—and new solutions to old problems— 
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Are here for your consideration in a brand new book— 


RAILROAD 


ELECTRIF |CATION 
——————— 


MANSON 





“Railroad Electrification” 


By Arthur J. Manson 


These questions—and others—answered 


—What are the advantages of electrification of railways?—the costs? 


—What developments have already been made in the United States and in 
other ‘countries? 


—Over how many miles of continuous line are electric locomotives now 
operating? 


—What has been the greatest mileage attained by an electric locomotive 
during 24 hours and during a month? 


—How does this mileage compare with that of a steam locomotive? 


—How do electric locomotives differ from steam locomotives in design, con- 
struction and control? 


This book will interest you greatly 


Railway Executives— Presidents, Vice-Presidents, General Managers, Traffic 
Officers, General Superintendents—will find discussed the advantages of elec- 
trification, its costs and its probable future. 


Consulting Engineers will find worked out a complete electrification problem 
—a study for the purpose of electrifying a railway operating by steam both 
freight and passenger trains. 


Mechanical Engineers—Superintendents of Motive Power, Engineers of 
Tests, Master Mechanics, Motive Power Inspectors—will find the design 
and construction of electrical locomotives fully described, with tabular com- 
parisons between electricity and steam as to speed, tractive effort, etc. 


Railway Electrical Engineers— Chief Electricians, Electrical Supervisors, 
Electrical Inspectors, Foremen, and ‘others now in electrical work—will per- 
ceive at once the value to them of the first authoritative text on railway 
electrification. 


Engineers of Bridges and Construction will find valuable the examples of 
electrification in mountain work, tunnels, etc. 























A book that satisfies a demand! 
The demand has been widespread and insistent 


A for an authoritative text on the subject of electricity B 
; applied to railway transportation. Mr. Manson, a y 
timely graduate electrical engineer, manager of the Trans- one who 
Subject portation Division—New York—of the Westinghouse Knows 


Electric and Manufacturing Company, knows his 
subject thoroughly and presents his extensive infor- 


mation in clear and concise form. 


FSS SB SS SS SSS STB TTBS SSS SEBS Be eee 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
Book Service Department, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me prepaid, immediately, for ten days’ 
free examination a copy of “Railroad Electrification,” by 
Arthur J. Manson: If I keep the book longer, I will 
send the price—$4.00. 


I am under no obligation to purchase. Postage on 
the book is to be prepaid. 


R. R. 


R. A.-3-5 


SS SSB SB BBR SE BB BEB RB RE RB EE ee eee eee eee ee 


Tear off and mail now 


Fes ee ewe ee ee SS SES eS SSS eee 





Newest operations covered 


“Railroad Electrification” is a new book written to meet 
the needs of readers in 1923—to tell them what is now 
being done and what developments may reasonably be 
expected within the near future. 


The Appendix contains a summary of various adaptations 
of electrification by fourteen different roads—the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the N. Y. Central, the 
Southern Pacific among others. Statistical tables show 
operations on foreign as well as on American railways. 


The volume contains 332 pages, with 148 illustrations from 
photographs, detail drawings, diagrams, etc., and 11 statisti 
cal and comparative tables. $4.00. 


The present edition is limited—send the coupon today. 


Simmons - Boardman 
Publishing Company 


“The House of Transportation” 


30 Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 


34 Victoria St., S. W. 1 
London, England 
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The Commonwealth congratulates the Railroads of 
America upon the continued improvement in business 
which has made possible the increased use and benefits of 
Commonwealth Cast Steel Devices for Locomotives and 


Cars. 


These Devices are Efficient, Safe and Economical be- 
cause they embody 


Our Commonwealth Fundamentals: 


Simplicity and Strength of Construction; 
Excellence of Design, Material and Workmanship; 
Elimination of Repairs and Cost of Maintenance; 
Protection to Life and Property; 

Right Relations and Working Conditions in the Shop. 


Improvements and additions to our extensive machinery 
and finishing equipment, as well as our foundry, are now 
nearing completion and will increase our capacity 35%. 
Thus, we can continue to promptly meet the increased 
demand for our devices. 


Commonwealth Steel Company 
ST. LOUIS 





PANORAMA SHOWING GENERAL PROGRESS OF COMMONWEALTH PLANT ADDITIONS AS OF MAY IST 
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Electric arc welding reduces time and costs in making re- 
pairs and helps keep locomotives in revenue earning service 


June 





Irs 









Broken and worn locomotive parts 


must be properly welded or 
scrapped. 








Your initial investment in G-E arc weld- 
ing equipment is small compared with 
its remarkable saving for you. It saves 
labor, saves material, and increases loco- 
motive service. 


Engine frames, cylinders and like parts 
can be welded in place without shopping 
locomotive. Worn parts can be removed 
and built up and replaced in a short time, 
all being accomplished at a big reduc- 
tion in maintenance expense. 





G-E Portable Constant Energy Single 
Operator Electric Arc Welding Set. 


ment are the, distomates Semi-tut: G-E experience in the arc welding field 

Gas-engine-driven Arc Welding Sets. includes installations of arc welding sets 
in a great many representative railroad 
shops of the Country 


General@Electric 
Saas Company wieus 


435-665 
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MIKADO LOCOMOTIVE ON THE 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL R. R. 


The Third of a Series of Four Engravings 


The RODS 


were forged by the Standard Steel 
Works Company at Burnham, 
Pennsylvania. 


The PISTON RODS 


were forged by the Standard Steel 
Works Company at Burnham, 
Pennsylvania. 


The MAIN PINS 


were made of normalized carbon vanadium 


steel by the Standard Steel Works Com- 
pany in their plant at Burnham, Penn. 


The DRIVING AXLES 
were made of normalized carbon vanadium 


steel by the Standard Steel Works Com- 
pany in their plant at Burnham, Penn. 


The WHEELS 


were forged and rolled by the Standard 
Steel Works Company at their Burnham 
plant. Steel tires were supplied for the 
back engine truck wheels. 


“Not only to make better products but to make them better understood—not 
only to sell but to serve, assisting those who buy to choose as well as 
use their purchases—this is the privilege if not the practice 
of all modern manufacturers.” —Vauclain. 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


oh 5 i (er Neve) eh OhOh-# 0 9)y Fas 8 2. €.0-) RICHMOND, VA. BOSTON PITTSBURG, PA. _ 
ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL, MINN. 5 8 2. @ (C5 OS Os 1 
NEW YORK 


WORKS: BURNHAM, PA. 
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In Renewing Car Roofs 


There is opportunity for rectifying any mistake 
that may have been made in the original application. 


HUTCHINS ALL-STEEL DRY 
LADING ROOFS 


have been specially adapted for replacement pur- 
poses. 


All that is necessary is to rip off the old roof and 
place a “Dry Lading” roof over the old carlines, 
ridgepole and purlines. 


It makes a roof good for ten years’ weatherproof 
service. 


[luTCHINS GRQOOFING COMPANY 


DETROIT 
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For Cheaper Operation 


MAN of wide experience has said, 
“Whatever the locomotive can do, 
the railroad can do”. 


Moving trains is the business of the road. 


That business will be most successful 
when the mover of trains, the locomotive, 
is what it should be; is designed, built, 
operated and maintained to the best ad- 
vantage. 


It cannot be, until every locomotive is 
equipped with the vitalizing improvements 
that collectively give 50 or more per cent 
pulling power according to speed. 


No engine is ready for low cost operation 
without them. Do not handicap the 
earnings of those new engines that will 
be in service the next twenty to thirty 


years. 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
17 East 42nd Street 
New York 
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Precise Cut-off Adjustment 


NLY when the most effective road speed is con- 
stantly maintained can transportation be efficient. 


For any speed, there is a certain cut-off that will pro- | 
duce maximum draw-bar pull. | 


The engineer must be relied upon to secure this. 


But the fineness of cut-off that the operator can obtain 
is governed by the degree of safety and physical effort 
which is necessary to secure it. 


Give him a Franklin Precision Power Reverse Gear and 
the job is made easy. It stays put and, with the hand 
wheel control, the cut-off can be adjusted to a fraction 
of a notch. 





Thus speed and economy are assured 


Write now for further 
information about this 
and other important de- 
vices which are daily 
helping to improve 
the operation of many 


Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc. 
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railroads. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 


332 So. Michigan Avenue 1209-12 Praetorian Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
D . ; 





774 Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Export I Railway Supply Co.—30 Church Se. New York 
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Franklin Precision Reverse Gear 
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Car Builders’ 
Cyclopedia 


What It Contains: 


Definition and Index Section— 
Includes concise and comprehensive 
definitions of the terms used to 
designate American railway cars, 
their parts and appliances. 

Freight Car Section—Includes a 
short article on the development of 
standard American railway freight 
cars with sub-divisions showing 
photographs and drawings of vari- 
ous types of freight cars and their 
details. This section also includes 
specifications. 

Passenger Car Section—Includes 
a short article on the development 
of American passenger cars _ to- 
gether with sub-sections dealing 
with the construction and fittings of 
all types of passenger cars. This 
section also includes information 
regarding motor passenger cars. 

General Section—Includes Ameri- 
can Railway Association specifica- 
tions and descriptions of car parts 
and appliances common to both 
freight and passenger equipment 
such as body bolsters, draft gears, 
couplers, brakes, car lighting, etc. 

Light, Heat and Ventilation Sec- 
tion—Includes descriptions of the 
various lighting and heating sys- 
tems. 

Materials Section—Includes Amer- 
ican Railway Association § specifi- 
cations relating to materials such as 
metals, rivets, castings, paints, lum- 
ber, etc., used in car construction. 

Railway Service Car Section—Re- 
lates to maintenance of way cars, 
ditchers, ballast cars and dynamom- 
eter cars, etc. 

Industrial and Foreign Car Sec- 
tion—Includes illustrations of cars 
of American manufacture designed 
for use in industrial plants or on 
foreign railroads. 

Information regarding safety ap- 
pliances, government _ regulations, 
and service data describing various 
groups of material will be found 
included in the chapter with the 
matter to which they specifically 
relate. 

Pages describing in detail the de- 
sign and purpose of various appli- 
ances used in car construction are 
placed in the sections pertaining to 
those particular appliances. 


Uniform Bindings 


Both Cyclopedias are completely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and detail drawings. Both contain more than 1,150 
pages the size of this page. 


Unique in Their Usefulness 


The Car Builders’ and Locomotive Cyclopedias have absolutely no 
competitors. They stand alone—their authority is undisputed. 


Many years ago they were first issued as “Dictionaries.’’ Immediately 
they found their rightful place on the desks of railway men in the.shops 
and offices. To keep them right up to the minute more and more ma- 
terial had to be added until they became the present comprehensive 
Cyclopedias—ready to continue the old work and visualize all the later 
developments besides. 

Now the 1922-23 edition marks another great step forward—complete 
revision and rearrangement. Sectionalized for ready reference by a 
specially devised plan, both books will serve you better than ever before. 








Simmons -Boardman Publishing Co. 


“The House of Transportation” 


30 Church Street 34 Victoria St., S. W. 1 
New York, N. Y. London, England 
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Compiled for your convenience 


wo Books the A.R.A. Wanted---and Obtaine 


Both edited under the supervision of separate advisory committees of Division V-Me- 
chanical by Roy V. Wright, managing editor of Railway Age and editor of Ratlway 
Mechanical Engineer, and Chas. N. Winter, associate editor of Railway Age. 


Locomotive 
Cyclopedia 


Covers the Whole 
Subject: 


Definition and Index Section— 
Includes concise but comprehensive 
definitions of the terms used to des- 
ignate American Locomotive parts 
and appliances. 

Locomotive Section—Includes an 
article on the development of the 
American steam locomotive  dis- 
cussing the various types and their 
uses. Photographs and_ general 
drawings are shown in this section. 

Locomotive . Details—The details 
of locomotive construction are 
treated in separate sections such as 
fire-boxes, boiler fittings, etc. 
American Railway Association Me- 
chanical Division specifications are 
also included. 

Tender Section—Includes general 
drawings and details of tender 
tanks, underframes, draft gears, 
couplers, etc. 

Electric Locomotive Section—A 
short article is included on the de- 
velopment of the electric locomotive. 
The section also includes general 
views and drawings. 

Material Section—Includes specifi- 
cations for materials used in loco- 
motive construction such as ‘pig 
iron, forgings, steel bars, etc. 

Industrial and Foreign Locomo- 
tive Section—Includes photographs 
of various types of locomotives as 
built by American manufacturers 
for foreign and industrial use. 

Shop Section—Includes a general 
discussion of machine tools used in 
railway shops. An article on rail- 
way repair shop work discussing 
the scheduling and routing of work; 
descriptions of machine tools. 

Government locomotive inspection 
requirements, rules relating to safe- 
ty appliances, and general infor- 
mation concerning the various sub- 
jects are included in the chapter 
with the matter to which they 
specifically relate. 

Similarly, pages describing in 
detail the construction and design 
of various locomotive appliances, 
as well as descriptive articles, are 
placed in the sections pertaining 
to the appliance or materials de- 
scribed. 


Examine Them Without Expense 


Either the Locomotive or the Car. Builders’ Cyclopedia 


will be sent to you prepaid for 10 days’ free examination. 
Just fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


ee ee 


PSE SSseaeeeeaseqeeeeser see 


Fill in and MAIL TODAY—SURE 





SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me prepaid the Cyclopedias checked in the squares 


below for ten days’ free examination. If I keep either or both 
for more than that time I will remit their price. 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, Buckram Binding $8.00 0 
EOE aiaexcccacs $12.00 (1) 
Locomotive Cyclopedia, Buckram Binding $8.000 
EINE hs 5 0550085 $12.00 1 
ha ot oo. s euas au akeas a Come eee vaceue ddedieestbeehas sesbbees 
Sis ccc vac v's dnenss ines ¥02esebeebacet ere bueeeens 000060 cbs sesebens ‘ 
rr cep ree rene er ORNS aidcevitions Sisnieelages 
ae eee Er Railroad ......... ore ee 


Sent on approval to retail purchasers only in Canada, Mexico 


and the United States. 
R. A 
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BUILDING THE FUTURE 


HE financial success of the rail- 
roads is influenced by the loco- 
motives built five and ten years ago. 


The choice of new power will affect 
the railroad’s net earnings for a gen- 


eration to come. 


It is, therefore, imperative that the 


new ones represent the latest develop- 
ments in locomotive building. 


Lima is prepared to cooperate with 
you to design and build locomotives 
to yield more power per pound of 
weight than any you now have, yet 
safely within weight limits of existing 
rail and bridges. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
17 East 42nd St., New York 


Lima, Ohio 
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MORE EVIDENCE OF LONGER LIFE OF PARKESBURG TUBES 


Unretouched photograph of tube of Parkesburg iron, removed 
after 42 years of continuous service. No sign of corrosion. The 
black spots shown in the photograph are merely surface rust. 


A Natural Question 
and a Concise Answer 


W HY do Parkesburg Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes last 
longer than tubes of other material? 


Briefly, there are two outstanding reasons: 


1. Charcoal iron is the purest of wrought irons. It 
contains only traces of manganese, phosphorus, sul- 
phur and carbon. These impurities, present in 
larger quantities in other materials, are apt to be 
segregated, and therefore more susceptible to the 
electrolytic action which causes corrosion. 


2. Charcoal iron is the only boiler tube metal that is 
intermixed with cinder and slag particles. These 
inclusions check corroding action or greatly retard 
it, thus prolonging the life of the charcoal iron tube. 


There are other reasons—Parkesburg reasons—why Parkes- 
burg Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes last longer. These refine- 
ments of iron-making practice, diligent inspection and tube- 
making skill are best appreciated by a visit to the Parkesburg 
mill. If you can’t come to the plant, write, and we’ll try to 
explain by letter and booklet. 


The Parkesburg Iron Company 
' Parkesburg, Pa. 
A little “folder with an BRANCH OFFICES 





interesting story of the New York, 30 Church Street—Boston, Olive Bldg.—Chicago, Fisher Bldg. 
Charcoal Iron Boiler Philadelphia, Commercial Trust Building — St. Louis, Security Building 
Tube. g'Send fora copy. San Francisco, Rialto Building — Montreal, New Birks Building 


EXPORT AGENTS 
Wonham, Bates & Goode.Trading Corporation, New York 
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ELVIN STOKERS 


On the Lehigh Valley, the Elvin Stoker is proving its worth on a large number of newly 
built Mikados recently delivered by the American Locomotive Company. 


These locomotives were immediately placed in heavy coal traffic on Wilkes-Barre moun- 


tain where for 21 miles there is a continuous grade of 61 feet to the mile. 


An increase of more than 35 per cent in tonnage over what was formerly handled up this 
grade by the same number of locomotives, indicates the efficiency of the Elvin under the 
most exacting conditions. In addition to the heavy duty service to which they are sub- 
jected, density of traffic demands a stoker absolutely dependable in operation and trust- 
worthy in performance. 


Special significance attaches to these installations on the Lehigh, for the operating economy 
of the Elvin was determined on this road by a former order, the performance of which 
quite naturally influenced the last one. 








“ALCO BUILT” 














The Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company 
50 Church Street 














/ For detailed 
{ description see 
LOCOMOTIVE 
CYCLOPEDIA 


1922 Edition 


New York City 
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Alco Reverse Gears 


While modern power makes reverse gears imperative—it is no less important 
that the one selected combines utility with economy. 


Any gear may be basically sound in principle, but is it able to meet 
the demands of diversified service? 


For example—Will the gear that serves acceptably in heavy freight service, 
respond equally well to the needs of high speed passenger requirements? 
Again, in fast freight, helper and switching service there are presented 
difficulties to overcome in quick and accurate valve gear adjustment which, 
in no small measure, affect efficient operation and economical performance. 


The Alco Power Reverse Gear offers the tremendous advantage of being 
interchangeable in fact as well as in theory. In other words, it meets the 
conditions imposed in all classes of service—its dependability is uniform. It 
does not excel in one at the expense of another. 


Because the Alco Gear will not creep, maintains correct cut-off and is practical 
for all types of locomotives at a reasonable cost, it has become an operative 
factor on many roads noted for their selective buying. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Church Street New York City 
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—And Secure a Twofold Saving 


AVE your road thousands of dollars by using Barco Steam Heat Connections 
on locomotive tenders. They effect decisive savings in two different ways. 


First: By eliminating the expense of continuous and frequent renewals caused by 
burst or burned out hose. Made entirely of metal Barco Connections can withstand 
full boiler steam pressure and temperature without failure. Their maintenance is a 
negligible item. 
“For Second: By preventing loss of pressure due to surface friction and restricted 
) detailed . : 
. f description passages. Careful tests have proven conclusively that far more steam can be supplied 
ee to train line with less pressure at regulating valve when Barco Connections are used. 
They save costly fuel and assure better heated trains. 


Complete information awaits your request—write for it. 


Barco Manufacturing Company 
en CHICAGO, ILL. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO THE HOLDEN CO., Ltd. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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M richt-Coupled Locomotives. i= Mic 
Will Solve Your Heavy Switching Problems 














BUILT FOR THE SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY SYSTEM (CINCINNATI, NEW 
ORLEANS & TEXAS PACIFIC 


RAILWAY) 
Cylinders ere TS ale oe 
Driving wheels, diameter ...... a” 
Weight, total engine..........215,770 Ib. 
Tractive force..............-...51,000 Ib. 





BUILT FOR THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILROAD 
Cylinders ........ vee” a ae 
Driving wheels, dia meter reer os 
Weight, total engir aaa 219, 43 30 Ib. 
Temctn® BCE ooo. 500s. ccs. SR Eh: 





fess meet present day conditions on the railroads, efiicient motive 
power is absolutely necessary in all classes of service. This is 
particularly true in large yards and terminals where heavy trains 
must be made up and classified, and where delays in switching 
might lead to serious trafic blockades. 


For such conditions, the eight-coupled (0-8-0) type locomotive 
should be considered. On many roads, this type is becoming the 
standard for heavy service. 


We are always prepared to study any switching problems and 


make recommendations. Upon request, we will forward par- 
ticulars of locomotives recently built for this class of work. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE ya 
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w WABCO Ww 
Brake Cylinder Gaskets 

















A Ney Addition 7 the 
—— &pco Family! 


Another Wabco product has been developed and is now ready to 
offer the Railroads advantages similar to those which have been 
realized during the past three years by the use of Wabco Brake 
Cylinder Packing Cups. 


Wabco Brake Cylinder Pressure Head Gaskets are made of the 
same material as Wabco Cups and give the same matchless, efficient, 
long-term service. 


Wabco Gaskets will be found particularly advantageous in all 
cases where the brake cylinder is brought in contact with high 
temperatures. 





“COST LESS BECAUSE 
THEY LAST LONGER” 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE Co. 


©) General Office and Works, Wilmerding,Pa. 
New York Washington Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis § SanFrancisce 
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50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 





A Remarkable Train! 


A Remarkable Mission! 


UPLEX STOKER 


Helps to Carry Story 
of Railroad Progress 
to American Public 


The New York Central Lines have 
undertaken one of the greatest educa- 
tional campaigns in railroad history. 
The “Service- Progress Special” is a 
remarkable train on a remarkable mis- 
sion — assembled and operated for the 
purpose of impressing on the Ameri- 
can public the great strides that have 
been made in railway development and 
the many almost insuperable problems 
which have had to be overcome to pro- 
vide such high-class, efficient service 


Yrs 
2. 


as is characteristic of American railroads 
today. 

The tour was planned particularly to 
carry the story of the railroads to the peo- 
ple of the farms and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion which it will undoubtedly awaken 
from that source will be of incalculable 
value to the railroads as a whole. 


In making up this “train of wonders” it 
was but natural that the finest locomotive 
on the system should have been selected 
to haul it, and that the locomotive should 
be Duplex Stoker-fired. 


5,500 of our Stokers in Service on 79 Railroads 


—‘‘because the Promise has 
been Performed’’ 


LOCOMOTIVE STOKER COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 


Munsey Bldg. 
WASHINGTON 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO 


A f CZ 


SOA“ 


Railway Exchange Bld 
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We have daily pro- 
duction in all kinds 
of commercial alloy 
steels such as— 


Nickel, Chrome- 
Nickel, Uma, Molyb- 
denum, Chrome- 
Molybdenum, 
Nickel -Molybde- 
num, Vanadium, 
Chrome -'Vanadium, 
Chromium, etc. 


Deliveries in Blooms, 
Billets, Slabs, Bars, 
Hot Rolled Strips,etc, 
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AGATHON ALLOY STEELS 
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Producing Steels 
That Fight Destruction 


Here in America’s largest Alloy Steel producing plant, are 
developed Agathon Alloy Steels of such elasticity that they can 
be almost tied in knots without breaking—steels of such hardness 
that when shaped into an adz, it will clip a railroad spike in two 
without dulling—steels of such toughness that diamond edged 
tools will scarcely scratch their surface. 


And here, too, in one of the most'completely equipped metal- 
lurgical laboratories, our expert metallurgists and practical steel 
men are daily evolving steels of special anti-fatigue and shock- 
resisting qualities which render 50% greater service in locomotive 
parts such as axles, crank pins, connecting rods, piston rods and 
many other highly stressed and wearing members. 


If you have a problem in steel let us help you solve it. We will 
be proud of the opportunity and will make no charge. 


The Central Steel Company 


Massillon, Ohio 
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W-215.8 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. 
Blake & Knowles Works 
East Cambridge, Mass. 
Worthington Works 
eet N. J. 





The diagram at the right shows every working 
part of the Worthington Locomotive Feed Water 
It has often been said that 
this is one of the simplest major devices used on 
The chart proves this to 


Heater and Pump. 


a modern locomotive. 
be absolutely true. 


Worthington Locomotive Feed 
Water Heater and Pump 


Sutprisingly 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City. Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 





Hazleton, ee 


WORTHINGTON 





Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 

Power & Mining Works 
Cudahy, Wis. 

Snow-Holly Works 
Buffalo, x Y. 
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“REALOCK” NUT 


What kind of a locknut are you using on those 
bolts subjected to continual vibrations in 
servicer 


Are you satisfied that the device is the most 
positive in action procurable? Have you a large 
percentage of nuts to replace every day in the 
year? - 


A test of the “Realock” Nut under the most 
severe conditions you can impose will convince 


you that it will hold where all other locknuts 
fail. 


FLANNERY BOLT CO. 


VANADIUM BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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One of the Two Erecting Rooms in Locomotive Shop (95’-0” x 900'-0”) Showing One of the Pits for Wheeling Locomotives: 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


Your problem is to get those idle non- equipped shops in the country for re- 
producing crippled locomotives back pairing, and rebuilding heavy railway 
into money earning service. locomotives of all types and sizes. 


Our problem was to furnish the equip- 
ment, organization, etc., for putting 
those “cripples” back into service. 


We have solved the problem for ten of 
the leading roads and are rapidly put- 
ting their locomotives back into money 


We have solved the problem by having earning service. May we solve your 
at your command, one of the finest problem? 


The Morgan Engineering Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 


Designers, Manufacturers and Contractors New York 
Electric Traveling Cranes, Rolling Mill Machinery 120 Broadway 
Chicago Ordnance, Steel, Shipbuilding and Forging Plants Complete Pittsburgh 


122 So. Michigan Ave. Rock Crushers, Special Machinery for Any Purpose 1420 Oliver Bldg 
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OTICEABLE reduction in stack loss emphasizes the 
fuel economy of the DU PONT SIMPLEX STOKER. 


Stand on the tender of a locomotive, fired either by 
hand or with another stoker, hauling a heavy train and 
notice the stack loss. 


In the same manner, compare the stack loss of a similar 


locomotive equipped with the DU PONT SIMPLEX 
STOKER. 


This comparison is a positive demonstration of 
DU PONT SIMPLEX STOKER fuel economy. 


STANDARD STOKER COMPANY, INc. 


Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
Foundries and Works, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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How Much Weight 
Can Be Saved? 


HE conservative use of smaller section reciprocat- 

ing parts of Carbon-Vanadium Steel offers tremen- 
dous possibilities for the elimination of locomotive 
weight and the reduction of dynamic augment. 


On a certain 2-8-2 class of locomotives, for example, 
906 pounds per side or a total of 3,500 pounds 
in the weight of the locomotive can be saved by taking 
advantage of the greater strength and toughness of 
Carbon-Vanadium Steel. 





In | Carbon-Vanadium, railroads and locomotive 
builders have an opportunity to reduce locomotive 
weight and dynamic augment without sacrificing strength 
or safety. Owing to the higher elastic limit and tensile 
strength, reduced section reciprocating and revolving 
parts of Carbon-Vanadium will stand greater stresses 
and harder service than much heavier forgings of plain 
carbon steel. 





Weeligeiy ant ye A request for data on Carbon-Vanadium Steel and 


a copy of Bulletin LF 1, its recent applications will not obligate you in any way. 
with its interesting data 


on Carbon-Vanadium, 


the simple, unquenched ' 
alloy steel a rallroad VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


shop can handle 120 Broadway, New York Book Building, Detroit 





VANADIUM STEELS 


Sor Strength, Toughness and Durability 
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UNION 
HIGH-TEST VANADIUM 


CAST STEEL 


LOCOMOTIVE FRAMES 


for 


Norfolk & Western Electric Locomotives 


The Most Extraordinary Frames Ever Cast’ 
Length, 41 ft. 2 in. Finished Section of Metal, 6 in. to 12 in. Weight, 23700 lbs. 





TYPICAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AS FOLLOWS 


Yield Point Tensile Strength Elong. 
Serial No. Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. in 2 in. Red. of Area 
88 52170 82130 28 % 51.7% 
119 52630 92480 24 % 46.7% 
145 52420 86120 27.5% 52. % 


Pioneers in the manufacture of Vanadium Cast Steel Locomotive Frames 


UNION STEEL CASTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
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A VETERAN RAILROADER 
ONCE REMARKED 


“Nothing but the finest grade of 
steel obtainable would ever go 
into any locomotive rods of mine”. 


The gentleman whose words are 
quoted above was thinking ahead 
of his time. He was one of those 
who first saw the possibilities of 
alloy steel and all that it means 
in locomotive forgings. 

Today, there is available the steel 
to which this man was looking 


forward 





an alloy steel which 
does not require quenching or 
tempering. The steel is Tacony 
Carbon-Vanadium. 


The development and successful 
use of unquenched Tacony Car- 
bon-Vanadium Steel has removed 
the last objection to the adoption 
of alloy steel on the locomotive. 


Write for dataon Tacony Carbon- 
Vanadium and its many uses. 


TACONY CARBON-VANADIUM 


Forgings Billets Blooms 


TACONY “STEEL COMPANY 


Franklin Bank Building 
‘PHILADELPHIA, PA- 


District SALES OFFICES 


New York: No. 2 Rector Street. 


Blvd. Boston: 141 Milk Street. 
Cleveland: 362 Colonial Arcade. 
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Chicago: 1336 W. Washington 


Detroit: 1620 W. Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco: 160 Beale Street. 
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You Can Always Rely On Oldham 
Caulking and Testing 


Hammers 


NEUMATIC TOOLS 
Vv 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR NO. 106-A 


SIZE “O” Sand Rammers, Core Busters, Scalers SIZE “OO” 
Caulking Testing 


GEORGE OLDHAM & SON CO. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND,U.S.A. 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. CLOUD 
CHICAGO DETROIT MONTPELIER PITTSBURGH QUINCY ADAMS ST. LOUIS 


Alexander Wilson, Aberdeen Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Yokohama E. Garfield Andrews, Sydney 




























Builders of Steel and Composite Freight Cars. 
Manufacturers of Pressed Steel Repair Parts 
and Forgings. Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Railroad Freight Cars. 


The Ralston Steel Car Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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A.R.A.Standard“D’ Couplers 


Pitt Couplers 
Penn Couplers 
for Cars and Locomotives 





Pitt Pivoted Couplers 


Designed on Proper Principles especially for 
Passenger Train Cars. 





Acid Open Hearth Forging Ingots 
and Billets 
Rolled Steel Bars 


description 








THE McCONWAY & TORLEY CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








YARD LABOR SHORTAGE 


IS NO WORRY FOR THE DIVISIONS OPERATING 


INDUSTRIAL CRANES 


Operating with Grab Bucket, Magnet, 
Hook and Block, Drag Line Bucket, Steam 
Shovel Attachment or Pile Driving Leads. 


If it’s an Industrial, you have the best. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
F. H. HOPKINS & CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO 


1873 HEBER CRASS ANB «1923 
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American 
roan Fence 


ROAD 
and 


AmePican 
STEEL Posts 


FENCE 


Absolute Right-of-Way 


Protection 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 














FREIGHT CAR REPAIR WORK 


We are equipped with the shop 
facilities and experienced labor to 
repair and build Railroad Freight 
Cars in our large new plants at 


Sharon, Pennsylvania, and Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


We can give prompt service in the 
fabrication of underframes, center 
sills, draft arms, and similar car 
construction. 


PENNSYLVANIA CAR COMPANY 


SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Louis 
Casper 


New York 


Houston 


Kansas City Tulsa 


San Francisco Beaumont 
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CLASS “H” 


Hall Friction Draft Gear 


High Capacity 

Smooth Action 

Large Friction Area 

Low Pressure on Friction Surfaces 
Constant Capacity 

Interchangeable in existing sill pockets 
Application is simple 


INVESTIGATE 


HALL DRAFT GEAR CORPORATION 
Watervliet, N. Y. 





AIRCO PRODUCTS 


gen 
Acetylene 
Nitrogen 
Argon 
and other 


Atmospheric 
Gas Products 


aa 
AIRCO-DAvIs- 
BOURNONVILLE 
PRODUCTS 


Welding & Cutting 
Apperatus and 


Supplies 


Acetylene Generators 


Des: 
Spi Dovignst 


Machines 
Automatic Welding 
and Cutting 


=s 
NATIONAL 
CARBIDE 


Service” 


AIRCO DISTRICT OFFICES 
& DISTRIBUTING STATIONS 








gen and 
Acetylene ice is 








An Alreo Distributing Station Is located fe 
each of the following cities. District Offess are 
lecated In cities indicated by a star (*). 


Albany, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 


Atlanta, Ga. Madison, DL 
Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bethlehem, Pa. *Minneapolis, Minn. 
*Birmingham, Ala. 327 25th Av., 8. E. 
2825 Nth. 29th Av. New Haven, Conn. 
*Boston, Mass. *New York, N. Y. 
122 Mt. Vernon &t. ( 
Dorchester. trict 
Seen, See 342 Madison Ave. 
Bronx, N. Y. Brookiyn, iy 
*Bauffalo, N. Y. Bronx, N. Y. 
730 Grant &. Norfolk, Va. 
*Chicago, Ill. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


*Cleveland, 0. 
1210 W. 69th se ‘Paterson, N. J. 





Cincinnati, 0. ’ ’ 
Costemile, .—— 
um le 
Detanes, o Pitter Pa 
es , 1078 
ae ple lag, am 
7991 Hartwick St. 
East Chicago, Ina * 
East St Locks, TIL P. 0. Bex 1198 
™ T Ave. and Hal San Fran 
eck St. Beatle, Wash 
Erle Pa. , 3033 E. Marginal 
Wayne, Ind. ay 
re - ih I Sharon, Pa. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Springfield, ©. 
ord, °St. Louis, Mo. 
tae pat moh —_ 1. 
nstown, fone’ tea Ind. 
Joplin, Mo. Toledo, 0. 
Kansas City, Mo. Tulsa, Okla. 
Lebanon, Pa. Warren, 0. 
*Los A West Quincy, Mass. 


ngeles, Cal. 
4th and Main Sts. Youngstown, 0. 





AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 
Mfr. of Aireo and Airco-D-B Products 
Controls the cunniogiore and sale of 
National Carbid 


a e 
Home Office: 342 Madison Ave., New Yerk, &. Y. 
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The Right Foundation 


All of the modern devices for saving 
in fuel that you could crowd into a lo- 
comotive could not compensate for the 
operating loss due to a layer of boiler 
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Clean boilers are the foundation. Scal- 
i and corrosion are 
earborn and Dear- 
born alone is equipped to overcome them 
—to provide the proper basis on which 
to build operating efficiency. 


ing, foaming, pittin 
the enemy forces. 


ere is no obligation in the 
preliminary work we do in 
analyzing waters and prescrib- 
ing treatment unless you are 
interested in the savings we 
can produce, then a trial order 
will convince you. 
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Dearborn Chemical fCompany 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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your money 

into KERITE 
you make an invest- 
ment in service. You 
do more than buy 
conductors,  insula- 
tion and protection. 
You obtain the best 
possible combination 
of the most desirable 
qualities in perma- 
nent form. KERITE 
remains long after 
the price is forgot- 
ten. 
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NANA LA | 
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RAIL ANTI-CREEPERS 
que Pa Mico, 


eee 9 tal DENV 
NEW YORK SAN  ORANCISCO RICHMOND 


TPM Cie oes App. P cM). crrance mee PS 


NO.7 RUE SCRIBE 
McGILL prone MONTREAL PARIS 39 GROSVENOR (SHSeANe) Lie, LONDON, S. W. 1 








Q & C Devices tor Railroads 


Derails Guard Rail Clams Century Steel Fence Posts 
Rail Saws Electric Snow Melters Car and Engine Replacers 
Skid Shoes Piston Rod Lubricators Switch and Target Stands 
Rail Braces Rolled Steel Step Joints Universal and Gilman-Brown 
Samson Rail Benders Bonzano-Thomson Rail Joints Emergency Knuckles 


Full information and prices on request. 


The Q& C Company, 90 West St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
, RANK & GOODELL, St. Paul SHERBURNE & COMPANY, Boston 


The General Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ottawa 








Foaming 


[‘ locomotive operation, foaming water is a source A good anti-foaming compound is not a mystery. 
of great difficulty in hauling tonnage. It makes It is made according to a generally accepted formula. 
necessary frequent boiler washing, and it is always It is the policy of this company to make anti- 
productive of embarrassment. foaming chemicals and their use a very evident 










It might be put up with if incurable, but it is not economy. “ 
incurable. If you have foaming troubles, we can yt ) 
For a few cents per division trip, it can be abso- save you money from the very day our / description \ 
lutely avoided. instruction engineer reaches your line. ee 
THE BIRD-ARCHER COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 



















The Youngstown Steel Car Company 


DESIGN and BUILD STEEL FREIGHT CARS 


For detailed \ 
description see 
CAR BUILDERS | 


CYCLOPEDIA / 
Lane 1922 Edition | 











Cars Repaired Niles, Ohio Repair Parts 
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Features that Reduce 
Riveting Costs 


Valve-Offset | HandleBolted 
from piston. _toBarrel.One 
No broken AirTight Joint 
valves—___ 






Barrel and Handle 
two drop-forgings. 


“Little David’ Riveters 


Send for Catalog 8000 





Ingersoll-Rand Company 


General Offices: 11 Broadway, New York 
218-PT 














UNI DAK 
GEAR COMPANY 


ENICAGH OFFICE MSCORMICK BLOG. 


a 
y 
Vg 


oom BESILGING MONTREAL 


For detailed description see Car and Loco- 
motive Cyclopedias, 1922 Editions. 

















OF oko) KTaO} & & 
Hot Boxes 
Insfantfin, 
MORAWK COOLING COMPOUND 


Gentlemen :— 


I received the sample of Mohawk Cooling 
Compound for cooling hot journals on cars 
and used the entire sample on one of my 
thru freight runs. 

I take pleasure in telling you that it ‘does 
the job.”” I asked the Conductor on this 
run to give it a good try-out and personally 
investigated the results. They were satis- 
factory in every respect, frequently saving 
this train delays on line of road by allowing 
us to run a bad “hot box’” to a terminal in- 
stead of setting it out on line of road or de- 
laying the train while the train crew brassed 
the car. 


(Signed) 


MOHAWK LUBRICATING CO. 
2002 PLUM STREET 
CINCINNATI,~ OHIO. 












































Reversible and Interchangeable 






Strong Durable 









Our Centre Fastening Driver Brake Shoe 
MADE ONLY BY 
American Brake Shoe and Foundry Co. 
30 Church Street, New York 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago Chattanooga, Tenn. 
For detailed description see Locomotive Cyclopedia, 1922 ems 




















GLOBE STEEL TUBES CO. 
Cold Drawn Seamless’ Steel 





Boiler Tubes Superheater 


Tub 
Safe Ends ™ 


Arch Pipes Steel Bushings 





Mills: MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
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An Independent Service for Railroads 


Embracing 


progressive inspection of Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Bridges, Track 
Fastenings, etc., from the raw material to the finished products 


Bulletins 20 and 21 describe this service 
in detail. Write for your copies 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
Inspecting Engineers and Chemists 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SPECIALISTS 


IN THE 


Design and Manufacture 
OF 


Standard-Insulated-Compromise 
Rail Joints 


THE RAIL JOINT COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York City 








REPUBLIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 


Successors to 


JOLIET RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


Huntoon Brake Beams 
Joliet Brake Beams 


Huntoon Truck Bolsters 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. CHICAGO 


BURTON MUDGE, Pres. J. H. SLAWSON, First Vico-Pres. 
C. A. CARSCADIN, Vice-Pres.—/(Sales) 




















CAR HEATING 


Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. PHILADELPHIA, Commer. 
BOSTON, 53 State St. cial Trust Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, Merchant Nat. SAN FRANCISCO, Hobart 
Bank Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.,Mun- MONTREAL, CANADA, 65 
sey Bldg. Dalhousie St. 


For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1922 Edition 





It Throws the Material 
Outside the Ballast 


The Western Extension Floor, or 
Apron, for air dump cars, can be attached 
to any Western Dump Car, old or new. 
It solves the problem. 

Send for Bulletin R 22-J, describing in 
detail this practical aid to Railway Main- 


tenance. 
Wester) 


WESTERN WHEELED SCRAPER CO. 
Earth and Stone Handling Machinery 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 1 















0.S.DEPENDABLE 7 _ ORT0N & 
Cranes and I STEINBRENNER 
Buckets | C0. 
ranging om 7, fos || Chicago, Il 
Factory 


Huntington, 
Ind. 


12-Tom—8 Wheel—3S’ Boom—Equipped with Gasoline Motor 3 











BARBER 
LATERAL-MOTION DEVICE 


1,000,000 in service on 43 Railroads 


ROLLER SIDE-BEARINGS 
Roller Center Plates 


Lessens Wheel Flange Wear 
Reduces Friction on Rails 15% 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 


McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO 
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American Bessemer, American Open Hearth and 
KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 
Black and Galvonized 





We menulacture SHEET AND TIN MILL PRODUCTS for all pur- 


poses— Black Sheets, Galvanized 
Sheets, Corrugated Sheets, Culvert 
and Flume Stock, Formed Roofing 
and Siding Products, Special Sheets 
for Stamping, Stove and Range 
Sheets, Automobile Sheets in all 
grades, Electrical Sheets, Roofing 
Terne Plates, Bright Tin Plate, Etc. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Senu ;vr wernt cards and bookiets. Watch for Goudte-puge ads. 
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Chicago Office, Railway Exehange Bullding. | Wew York, 30 Chereh 8: 














Patented April 23, 1918 


Schaefer Truck Lever Connections 


For Freight, Passenger and Engine Tender Equipment 
Used by the Largest Railroads in the Country 













Made from one-piece open-hearth steel, drep 
forged jaws, no welds. Lighter in weight, 
greater strength. Made in styles and sizes 
to suit all conditions. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


SCHAEFER EQUIPMENT CO. 
General Offices: Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For detailed 
description see 
CAR BUILDERS 
ate 


SANITARY 
WATER COOLERS 


FOR ALL TYPE 
ROLLING EQUIPMENT 


HENRY GIESSEL CO. 
29 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. HOUSTON, TEX. 














“FALLS HOLLOW” 
is the ONLY hollow staybolt iron 


that has stood the acid test ot a quarter 
century’s use—it is the only hollow stay- 
bolt made by an exclusive bolt 
mill. No two qualities here. 

It’s the only rolled 













hollow staybolt — with all 
the inkerent strength and endur- 
ance rolled into the double-skinned 
(inner and outer) wall. It’s the only bar ; 
rolled hollow and seamless both—as seamless as any piled wrought 
iron. 

And it more than meets your eperiieatens. Mill lengths, cut up, or 
finished bolts. Quality and wor ship guaranteed. 


FALLS HOLLOW STAYBOLT co. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


American Water Softener Company 
Fairhill P. O. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALISTS FOR 20 YEARS IN 
RAILROAD WATER PURIFICATION 















Ashton High Grade 
Pop Valves—Steam Gauges 


the quality standard for over 40 years 


Exclusive features insuring | greatest 
efficiency and durability 


THE ASHTON VALVE CO. 
New York, Boston and Chicago 














Water-Tube Boilers 


Babcock & Wilcox—Stirling—Rust 

Steam Superheaters 

Chain-Grate Stokers 
Oil Burners 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 Liberty St., New York 


Branch offices at Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

Denver, Detroit, Dallas, Havana, Honolulu, Houston, Los Angeles, 

New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, ' Salt Lake City, San 
'rancisco, Juan, Seattle and Tucson 








BOYDEN SIX WHEEL CO-ORDINATING TRUCK 


No Nuts 
Bolts @ 
or Rivets a 








BOYDEN STEEL CORPORATION ‘“3isra Size 














BROWNING 


“BUCKETS THAT BITE” 
Reeved Type Clam Sheli— 
Bucket—great Dit- quickly detach- 
ing power with . 2 le — splendid 













sturdy design. ging power. 
THE BROWNING COMPANY CLEVELAND 
ales Offices: 
New York Seattle Salt Lake City 
- Chicago Portland Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal Washington, D. CG Birming! ‘ham 
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UNION SPRING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Coil Springs, Elliptic Springs, Steel Castings, Pressed Steel Spring Plates and Pressed Steel Journal Box Lids 
KENSINGTON JOURNAL BOX —AIl Steel 


S@ Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Fisher Building, Chicago, II. 
Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS—NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
' PITTSBURGH OFFICE—300 GRANITE BLDG. 


Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Crozier Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For detailed description see Car and Locomotive Cyclopedias, 1922 Editions 








“UNDER-FRAME” Electric 





CAR LIGHTING 


“PUTNAM” Storage Batteries 
“SAFETY” Lighting Fixtures, Electric and Gas 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


MANUFACTURED 
“PINTSCH” Gas BY THE 


SAFETY 


CAR HEATING AND 


LIGHTING CO 











GREENVILLE STEEL CAR CO. 


Manufacture Steel Underframes, Pressed Steel Shapes and Forgings 
Rebuild and Repair Steel Freight Cars 


Greenville, Penn’a. 





AUILVING 
pace @. 





» s 


S SH O ES 


pS BUILDING 


YORK 
cy 





younNan £& & CO. rrucx 

BOX LIDS PRESSED SPRING 

rime STEEL PLATES 
1922 Edition, 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
Brackenridge, Pa. 





ROBERTSON PROCESS 
ASBESTOS PROTECTED METAL 


A Rust and Corrosion-Proof Building Mate- 
rial for Permanent Roofs, Siding and Trim 


See two-page advertisement in June 16th issue 
of Railway Age 


Write for Sample 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PASSENGER COACH 
EQUIPMENT 


Window Fixtures 
All Metal Sash Balances 
Metal. Stop Casings 
Top, Bottom & Side Weather Strips 
Lyman Tube & Supply Co, Ltd. Metal Expansion Platform Trap Doors 
Montreal and Toronto Trap Door Locks 
For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1922 Edition, 


0. M. EDWARDS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 





TEEL 








When you think of Steel-think of Carnegie 














EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 

RES TEN a S emeneianial 

LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Grain Doors—Car Material—Long Leaf Bridge Timbers 


SPECIALISTS IN YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


See advertisement in issue of June 16, 1923—Page 8&8 





VICTOR RIVETS 
Boiler—Ship—Structural—Tank Rivets 
Knuckle and Air Brake Pins 
THE CHAMPION Rivet CoMPANY 


Largest Rivet Manufac pr in the Wor 


MAIN ss etn AND WorKsS "ieee PLANT 
Cleveland, Ohio East Chicago, In 

















HP: WARD BUCKETS 


Wi * Clam Shell, Orango Peel, Electric Motor, and 
\ 








Seraper Buckets for all excavating, dredging, 
rehandiing purposes. Ask for Catalog 48, @ cen- 
sult our engineers gratis. 


The Hayward Co. 4 Dey St, N. Y. 







Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Roofs and 
Carlines for Freight Cars 


1617 Kimball Bldg. Chicago 





detailed ' 
descr iption 
CAR BUILDERS 
\CYCLOPEDIA 
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MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS CO. 


220 Fifth Ave., New York 


Manufacturers of Rolled Sheet Glass for Skylights and Windows. 
Special Designs Increasing Daylight Illumination 


Write for Catalogue and Samples 


RAMAPO AJAX CORPORATION 


Ajax M Ramapo Automatic 
Steel Guard Rails Safety Switch Stands 
RACOR RACOR 
Mi Braces 0 C2 ™ iran Switches 
Clamps, Etc ee Frogs, Etc 






GENERAL OFFICES——-HILLBURN, NEW YORK 
Chicago New York Superior, Wis. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Canadian Ramapo Iron Works, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 











Heating and Ventilating Systems, Turbines, Unit 
Heaters, Power Apparatus, Electric Motors, 
Vertical Steam Engines, Ventilators. 








' Piling, Lumber 
Paving Block 


Poles, Timbers 
Ties 


AM CRE(o 


Lowry Process 
Creosoted Wood 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING CO., 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Colonial Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 


Cross 





INC. 


Georgia Creosoting Co., Ine. 
Brunswick, Georgia 
3 








Asbestos and Rubber 
Packings for Railroad Use 


Asbestos Insulating 
Materials 









Let us bid on your 


requirements 
gc 


STEEL CAR FORGE CO. 
PITTSBURGH 2 

















Section Motor Cars Push Carsand Trailers Engines, Power Decks 
Inspection Cars Wheels, Axles and Hy=- and Safety Appli- 
Gang andPowerCars att Roller Bearings ances for Motor Cars 
Send for Bulletins 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, Minn. 




















“Ouilast the factoey? > 
An excellent investment for freight houses and 
platforms, engine houses, machine shops, etc. 
Write to-day for our booklet—Factory Floors. 
THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Creosoters—Cross Ties and Timbers 


Kreolite 











65 Kreolite Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


Grooved Block 








MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


ANNUAL CAPACITY, 25,000 TONS 
FORT PITT MALLEABLE IRON CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ee 7]75 


Unusual Facilities For Prompt Shipment 
UNITED STATES ‘eon PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 


___Generat Offices - Burlington. N.J. 











* ROLLED ere i eee RAIL 


Effects sreat 


Furnished -econonty in 

in all ~- maintenance 

.. standard on all curves - 
sections~ ‘for congeste 





‘traffic - - 
MANGANESE STEEL RAIL COMPANY 


FRICTIONLESS 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


The Wine Railway Appliance Co. 
Toledo, O. 
For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1922 Edition. 











iL Sales Office HILLBURN NEW YORK 





EXTENSION SIDE DUMP CARS 


GC eurcn 100,000 “pounds Normal Loading 
CLARK CAR COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Boston 
683 Atlantic Ave. 


For detailed description see Car 
Builders Cyclopedia, 1922 Edition 








100 New Users in the Last Nine Months 


KASS SAFETY TREADS 


Step Boxes and Complete Flights 


HIGH in efficiency and lasting qualities 
LOW in weight, initial and upkeep costs 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago 








DUNER CAR CLOSETS 


Enameled Iron Wet or Dry Closets 


DUNER CO. 
101 S. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 


tailed description, see Cat Bpitlders’ Cyclopedia 1922 Edition 















Trailers—Push Cars 
Pressed Steel Wheels 


Mudge & Company 
U.S. A 








Chicago 
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HE experience of leading Engineers and Foreman Painters as te 
I the economy of using RED LEAD LUTE for all steel priming 
and contact points should prove a safe and reliable guide for 

the railroad that desires efficiency and economy. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Railway Sales Offices: 


Dayton, Ohio. 


New York St. Louls Chicago 





Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 





PORTER | 
LOCOMOTIVES 


58 YEARS THE BEST 
H.K.PorRTER CO 


PIT TSBURGH,PA, 



































BRAKE BEAM 





Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 


S AND 


BRAKE BEAM SUPPORTS 


Chicago 





MULE HIDE 


MULE-HIDE PRODUCTS 


MUIB-HIDE Plastic Car Roofing. 

MULE-HIDE Waterproof Canvas for roofs of Pas- 
senger Coaches, Cabooses and Cabs. 

MULE-HIDE Insulating Paper for Refrigerator Cars. 

MULE-HIDH FABRIC, membrane for Waterproof- ¥ 


ROOFING 


ing Concrete Construction. 
MULBE-HIDB Roofing for Railroad Building, etc. 


The Lehon Company, “3° Mi5"8 Chicago 


SHINGLES 














For Better Locomotive Economy read 


THE UNA-FLOW STEAM ENGINE 


By Prof, J. Stumpf 
POSTAGE PAID 


$4 


STUMPFLOW DESIGNS 
STUMPF UNA-FLOW ENGINE CO., INC. 


206 E. Genesee St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








ANTI-FRICTION CAR SUPPORTING MEANS 


THE WOODS 


SIDE AND CENTER BEARINGS 


EDWIN S. WOODS & COMPANY 
Ill. Merchants Bk. Bldg. CHICAGO 


For 


description 


- se¢ — 











DARA 
Rod & Channel 
oavis™ BRAKE 
Solid Truss 


DAVIS BRAKE BEAM 


1602 Oliver Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEAMS 


COMPANY 
Johnstown, Pa. 










CAR SEATS of 


Pressed Steel for all Classes of Passenger Service 
Rattan for Covering Seats and for Snow Sweepers 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. 
Factory at Wakefield, Mase. 


Offices at New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Housten, Washington, Portland, Ore., Toronto and Montreal 


For ~ 
detailed 4 
description \ 
_ = see — - 
CAR BUILDERS 
CYCLOPEDIA 


a Edit ion 













H. D. FOOTE 
LUMBER 
CO. 


Alexandria, La. 





LONGLEAF - YELLOW 


PINE 


For All Railroad Purposes, 
Bridge and Construction Tim- 
bers, Car Sill, Siding and Decking. 

Milling Capacity 20,000,000 
per 


Annum 






For 
detailed 


‘2 Standard Steel Platform 
deccription In Use by 281 Companies 
CAR BUILDERS} Sessions-Standard Friction Draft Gear 
In Use by 25 Companies 
Both Made by the 


Standard Coupler Co., 110 E. 42nd St., New York 













DICKINSON DEVICES 





Cast Iron Smoke Jacks for Engine Houses 
Light Fireproof Jacks for Engine Houses 
Aeolus Ventilators made of Cast Iron and Sheet Metal 
Cast Iron Chimneys for Small Buildings 


Cast Iron Exhaust Heads. 


Cast Iron Smoke Plates 





PAUL DICKINSON, Inc. 3352 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 








MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH (CO. 
Bay State Brand Plush 


ALL STANDARD GRADES FOR CAR SEATS 
PLAIN AND FRIEZE 


Main Office: Branch Office: 
200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


For detailed descriptions, see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1922 Edition 








BOS 


LOCK 


UNQUESTIONED 
DEPENDABILITY 


TS 








American Bolt Corporation 
Boss Nut Division, Chicago, U. 8. A. 








A strong, service- 
able railway wrench 
which gives dollar 
for dollar the most 
satisfactory service. 


COES WRENCH CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 
And wherever tools are sold. 





Serves 
Saves and Satisfies 














Edgewater Steel Co. 


PITTSBURGH, 


Lecomotive Tires 
Steel Tired Wheels 





PA. 


Car Wheel Tires 
Rolled Steel Wheels 








Let the Get Together Department act as your 
silent salesman in helping you turn your idle 


second-hand equipment into cash. 
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ELWELL-PARKER 


Electric 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
for Froght sad Passenger Terminal, Storage 
Battery Warehouse, Baggage and Shop Trucks. 
The Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
“pjoneer Builders Electric Industrial Trucks’’ 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 








Nichols Transfer Tables 
Turntable Tractors 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. 2139 Fulton Street Chicago 














FORT PITT SPRING AND MANUFACTURING ( C0. 


Bh ih dah. PA. 


Hacturers of ad 


AND ELLIPTIC SPRINGS 

ee FOR 

#531 RAILWAY 4X2 ELECTRIC — 
TRACTION SERVICE = 


COIL ae 
ta 











MACHINE TOOLS 


For the Locomotive and Car Building Shop 
For Railroad Repair Shops and General 
Repair Shops—Complete equipment including 
Cranes and Steam Hammers 


NILES-BEMENT-POND co. 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











VAPOR 


AND OTHER TYPES OF 


CAR HEATING SYSTEMS 


GOLD -CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


Bush Terminal . 220 36th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1922 Edition 

















HALE & KILBURN 
CAR SEATS 


For Every Class of Service 
General Offices and Works: Philadelphia 


New York,. Chicago, St’ Louis, Washington, San Francisco 





PITTSBURGH SPRING & STEEL CO. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ents f., SPRINGS 502 


Description 


Quality and Workmanship Guaranteed 
New Yo Agencies Chicago 
2038 Grand Central Terminal 1411 Fue 
For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1922 Edition 











SUPERHEATERS 
FEED WATER HEATERS 


and 
EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS 


Save Fuel—Increase Capacity 
THE SUPERHEATER CO. 


General Offices: 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Chicago: Peoples Gas Bldg. 


For Canada: The Superheater Co., Ltd., Montreal 








NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO. 


BUILDERS OF RAILWAY FREIGHT CARS 
Rebuilders of Locomotives and Freight Cars. 


Manufacturers of the highest quality of pressed steel repair parts, 
castings, and forgings conforming to the Marine standard of ex- 
cellence. 

See full page announcement in June 16th 

and 23rd issues of ‘“‘Rattway AGE.” 


OFFICE AND WORKS, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


THE WEIERBACH BRAKE 
SHOE 


M. C. B. Design 
25% longer wear. Do not heat, burn 
or wear wheels, A trial order sent 
on request. Write us for quotations. 
WEIERBACH BRAKE SHOE CO. 

Office and Plant eg ee 
Western Representative: Al. H. Hoffman, Exclusive Export - Agents: 
ny American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Brothers & Co., 1261: 130 Lafayette Hs 


New York City. 
For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia 1922 Edition 











PASSENGER CAR SUSLIRE SESS 


TUCO IMPERIAL AND UNIVERSAL CAR WINDOW SCREENS. 
Simple design, strong and durable construction. Over 
200,€00 in successful use. 


TUCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
30 Church Street New York 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas 
Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas Montreal, Que., Canada 











Unlimited Opportunities 


Let the Classified Section help you get the 
position or find the man you are looking for. 











Revised Edition of 
“A Library of Railway Books” 


This handy list has been brought up to 
date. All the latest railway books are in- 
cluded with careful descriptions and their 
contents are shown completely. 


Send us the coupon and have this 
catalog in your file. 





Send for Your Copy Today—It’s FREE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN' PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Book Service Dept., 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me—without cost—my copy of “A Library of Railway 
Books.” 


or Tee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eT eee ere rer errr ere re ee eT ee 
Poe RERE RES CEPUUOUUUCOOOOCSCOC CUO CCC ETE eee eeerOC Cee eeererrer rr yy) 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 2. ee 2 


eee eee eee eee eee Pee eee eee eee eee eer res 


R2-4 
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The Arnold Company 
ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 


Specialists in the planning of rail- 
road properties and their con- 
struction. Offering complete serv- 
fee from conception to operation, 
eliminating hazardous division of 
responsibility and insuring maxi- 
mum economy. 


105 South La Salle St., Chicago 








J. ROWLAND BIBBINS 
Engineer 
TRANSPORTATION 
Terminal Surveys and Develop- 
ment, Adapting Motor-transport, 
Transit, Port & City Plans. 
Economic Studies in Traffic 

Movement & Relief. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON 


COMPANY 
ENGINEERS—BUILDERS 
HAROLD K. FERGUSON, Pres. 
General Offices 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
6523 Euclid Ave. 


An organization experienced in 
laying-out, designing, building 
and equipping railroad shops 
and terminals. 

Specialists in designing steel 
and reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. 


Exclusive Representatives for 
GAP CRANE —* SHOPS 


MORGAN ENGINEERING C0.’S CRANES 


McClellan & Junkersfeld 
INCORPORATED 
Engineering and Construction 


NEW YORK 
45 WILLIAM ST. 


Chicago Philadelphia 





C. E. SMITH & C€O.| 


Consulting Engineers 
2073 Railway Exchange, St. Louis. 


Investigations, Reports, Appraisals, Ex- 
pert Testimony, Bridge and Structural 
Work, Electrification, Grade Crossing 
Elimination, Foundations, Docks, Water 
Supply, River and Flood Protection, 
Drainage and Sanitation. 














JOHN E. MUHLFELD 
Consulting Engineer 


RAILWAY AND INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT, FACILITIES 
INVESTIGATIONS AND 
VALUATIONS 





STONE & WEBSTER 


Incorporated a 
Examinations Reports Appraisals 
on 
Industrial and Public Service 
Properties 








921 [oth st. NW. IN ashington, D. C. 25 Broad Street, New York New York Boston Chicago 
BATTEY & KIPP Locomotive Coaling Plants STUMPFLOW 


INCORPORATED 


Engineers 
Complete Railroad Shops and 
Locomotive Terminals 
Power Plants 
Industrial Properties 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago 


It will pay you to use 


space in this Directory. 





Sand Drying Plants 
Cinder Handling Plants 





Roberts and Schaefer Co. 


Engineers and Contractors 
CHICAGO 


DESIGNS 
Embody recent improvements in 
Steam Locomotives 


STUMPF UNA-FLOW ENGINE 
COMPANY, INC. 
206 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Charles Evan Fowler 


M. Am. Soc. C. E. M. Eng. 
Inst. Can. Consulting Civil En- 
gineer. 
BRIDGES, FOUNDATIONS 
Reinforcements of Long 
pans a Specialty 


New York City, 25 Church St. 





GULICK-HENDERSON CO. 


Inspecting Engineers. Inspection of 
Bridges. Building Materials, Railway 
Equipment, Cement, Pipe Machinery, 
ete. Examinations, Consultations, Ap- 
praisements. Physical and Chemical 
Laboratories. 

General Offices, New York 


Chicago, iit:, 431 South Dearborn St. 
New York, 145 West 36th Street 





Dwight P. Robinson Co. 


Incorporated 
Engineers and Contractors 
With which is consolidated 
Westinghouse, mm. Kerr & Co., Ine. 
Railroad Shops and Terminals 
Power Plants Electrification 
Coaling Stations 
125 East 46th St., New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Youngstown 
Los Angeles _ Montreal __ Rio de Janiero 

















The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporations 
Engineers—Constructors 
Industrial Plants, Buildings, 
Steam Power Plants, Water 
Powers, Gas Plants, Steam and 
Electric Railroads, Transmission 

Systems. 
43 Exchange Place, New York 






























Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone D. W. MeNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
BUREAU OF 


INSPECTION TESTS and CONSULTATION 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTS 


EST eS OFFICES IN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
DON MONTREAL TORONTO 


The classified page in this publication 


is a result getter. Experience 


has proved this. 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE LON 


VANCOUVER 














BIG POSSIBILITIES 


By using a small card in the Professional Directory at a nominal cost, 
you will reach almost every important Railway Officer. 
ested in the professional service you have to offer, 


The men inter- 
Take advantage of 
this opportunity and keep your name before them for ready reference. 











Ask us for more details and rates 
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Help and Situation Wanted advertisements appearing in this Department are payable in advance at 5c. a word an insertion, 


including ten words for address, minimum charge $1.00 an insertion. 


Display Help and Situation Wanted advertisements 


$3.00 a column inch (1” deep x 15g” wide) an insertion. For Sale and other Classified Advertisements $3.00 a column inch - 


(1” deep x 15%” wide). 


$0 Church Street, by Saturday noon to insure insertion in the following week’s issue. 


Any number of inches | may be used. Copy should be in the New York Office of the Railway Age, 


























|} 
POSITION OPEN POSITION OPEN POSITION OPEN | POSITION WANTED 
iti ANTED: A i d freight 
agers tae agg ANTED—A Shop Man—Adver- W pats lh “ke Geers me 
a Sa - 4 tising Man. My client is a| Position. Applicant must possess ANTED: Position by  thor- 


nical, administrative, engineering, 
manufacturing, professional, manag- 
ing, financial, etc., all-lines. If you 
are qualified, and receptive to tenta- 
tive offers for a new connection, you 
are invited to communicate in strict 
confidence with the undersigned 
who will conduct preliminary negoti- 
ations for such positions. A method 
is provided through which you may 
receive overtures in confidence, 
without jeopardizing present con- 
nections, and in a manner conform- 
ing strictly to professional ethics. 
Send name and address only; pre- 
liminary particulars will be sent 
without obligating or compromis- 
ing you in any way. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 402 Lockwood Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





New York advertising organization 
that is a recognized leader in the 
field of mechanical and railroad ad- 
vertising. They want a man for 
their better railroad supplies ac- 
counts. He must be a practical 
shop man and know how to de- 
scribe the advantages and selling 
points of shop machinery and sup- 
plies. This is a fine opportunity 
for an ambitious shop man or an 
experienced advertising writer. 
Splendid training and support will 
be given to the man selected. In 
replying, please go into details in- 
cluding age and salary desired, so 
my client can act promptly. Ad- 
dress Box 490, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 





executive ability, initiative and cap- 
able of directing an organization. 
Address Box 496, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 


POSITION WANTED 


DRAFTSMAN Illustrator. Ex- 
perience in laboratory work as 
observer and draftsman. Capable 
of rendering intelligible perspective 
illustration from working drawings. 
Correspondence invited. Address 
Box 499, RAILWAY AGE, 
Church Street, New York City. 














STRONG operating officer, eighteen 

years in administrative capacity, 
expert in terminal operation, now 
terminal superintendent, desires 
change. Satisfactory reason. High- 
est references. Address Box 494, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church Street, 





New York City. 


oughly competent trainmaster, 
seven years’ experience, age forty. 
Record excellent and can furnish 
very best of references. Address 
Box 495, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church Street, New York City. 





EDUCATIONAL 





END for Free Special Bulletin 

and learn how to increase your 
knowledge of practical railroad 
work and fit yourself for prome- 
tion. The Railway Educational 
Bureau, Omaha, Nebr. 








For Results 


If you have second-hand equip- 
ment to sell, the ““Get Together 
would be the 


proper place to put your adver- 


Department”’ 


tisement. 


Take advantage of these columns. 

















2-Duplicate, 20” x 24”, 


Boilers; 200 lb. steam ‘working pressure, 44” 
Just Completely rebuilt; immediate shipment 


LOCOMOTIVES—5 to 100 Tons yh as various types, for all classes of service; 


t; immediate shipment from s' 


100-55 Ton Capacity ALL STEEL Double Hopper Drop Bottom Self cleaning cars. 
Immediate . 


shipment. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES, STEAM SHOVELS, DUMP CARS, RELAYING RAILS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN IRON & $e ee 
(Est. 1889) 


eral Offices and Plant 
ATLANTA, GA. 


72 Ton LIMA Consolidation type; double Butt Strap 


driving wheel centers; Built 1912; 


NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 





The Classified Pages 


will bring you inquiries. 








FOR SALE 
3—Western 16 Yards Air Dump 
ars 
35—Side Dump ” Ballast Cars 


Rails, Locomotives and R. R. 
Equipment Bought and Sold 


WALTER A. ZELNICKER 
SUPPLY CO. St. Louis 








FOR SALE 


We have for sale 700 tons 
of 75 lb. relaying rails 
with splices, in first-class 
condition, for quick ship- 
ment. Delivery can be 
made at any point on the 
D. L. & W. R.R. They 
will pass Hunt’s inspection. 
Address Luria Bros. & Co. 
Inc., Woolworth Bldg., 
New York City. 





1500 TONS 


85 Ib. A. S. C. E. 


Section 
Relaying Rails with 
Angle Bars 


Immediate Shipment 


Central, South and 
Southwestern 
Delivery 


S. W. LINDHEIMER 


First National Bank 
Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Rails and Track 
Material 











We have a competent 


organization of practical men, 


Exclusive accounts for the Pacific Coast for steam_ shovels, 
locomotives, cars, rails, frogs, switches, accessories and allied lines. 


storage facili- 


ties and necessary finances, 
Write or wire 
ALLIED bg ey mie CORPORATION OF CAL. 
. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











NEW ano RELAYING RAILS 
TRACK EQUIPMENT. GUARANTEED 





New York-Jersey Cily-Philadelphia- Hami/ton, O. 
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Acetylene, Dissolved. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Accumulators, Hydraulic. 
Southwark Fdy. & Mach. 
Co. 


Air Lifts. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Air Reservoir Joints — (See 
Joints, Air Reservoir), 


Alloy Steel. 
Central Steel Co. 


Angle Bars — (See Joints, 
Rail 


Angles, Channels and Tees— 
(See Shapes, Structural). 


Arch, Locomotive Brick. 
American Arch. Co. 


Arresters, Lightning. 
General Blectric Co. 
P. & M. Co., The. 


Asbestos Protected Metal. 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Ash Conveyors. 
Industrial Works. 
MecMyler Interstate Co. 


Automatic Train Control. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 


Axles, Car and Locomotive. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 

The. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 
Standard Steel Works. 


Bars, Concrete Reinforcing. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 


Bars, Iron and Bteel. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Central Steel Co. 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Illinois Steel Co, 
McConway & Torley Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Batteries, Electric Storage. 
Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co. 


Batteries, Wet Cell. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Bearings, Axles, Motor Push 


Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Inc. 


Bearings, Center. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 
Miner, W. H. 
Symington ©o., T. H. 
Woods & Co., "Edwin 8. 


Bearings, Side. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 
4 4 Pitt Malleable Iron 


Miner, W. H. 

Standard Car Truck Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 
Woods & Co., Edwin 8. 


Benders, Rail, 
American Chain Co. 


Be Machines, Hydraulic. 
Southwark Fdy. & Mach. 
Co. 


Bending and Straightening 
Machines. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 











Billets, Steel. 
Central Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
MecConway & Torley Co. 
Tacony Steel Co. 


Blocks, Creosoted, 
American Creosoting Co. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 
Jennison Wright Co. 


Blooms, Steel. 
Central Steel Co. 
Tacony Steel Co. 


Blower Fittings, 
Smokebox, 
Barco Mfg. Co, 


Blow Off Line Joints, Round- 
house—(See Joints, Etc.). 


Boilers, Locomotive. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


Automatic 


Boilers, Scale Proof. 
Industrial Works. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 


Boilers, Water Tube. 
Babcock & Wilcox. 


Bolsters, Steel. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Republic Railway Equip. Co. 
Scullin Steel Co. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


American Bolt Corp. (Boss 
Nut Div.). 

Boss Nut Co, 

Foster, L. B., Co. 
National Malleable Cast- 
ings Co. 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Bolts, Patch, 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 


Bolts, Track, 
Illinois Steel Co. 


Books, 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co. 


Bonding Rail Outfits. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Booster. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


Booths, Telephone, 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul. 


Boring and Turning Mills, 
Vertical. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Braces, Rail, 
American Chain C 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 


Co. 
ee Malleable Castings 
0. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Q & CO Co., The. 


Brake Beams, 
American Steel Foundries. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 
Davis Brake Beam Co. 
Parish & Bingham Co. 
Republic Railway Equip. Co. 


Brake Beams—Supports. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 
Davis Brake Beam Co. 


Brake Forging, Pins, Levers, 


Ete, 
American §**el Foundries. 
Schaefe" ipment Co. 
Steel Car orge Co. 





Brake Heads. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 
National Maileable Castings 


Brake Jaws, 
— Malleable Castings 


Nationa Railway Appliance 


Schaefer Equipment Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Brake Shoes. 

American Brake Shoe & 
Fdy. Co. 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 
Co. 


Railway Materials Co. 
Weierbach Brake Shoe Co. 


Brakes, Air. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 


Brakes, Clasp. 
American Steel Foundries. 


Brakes, Electric, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Brakes, Hand. 
Miner, W. H. 
National Malleable Castings 


Co. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 


Brick Locomotive Arch. 
American Arch Co. 


Bridge Builders, 
Arnold Co. 
Fowler, Chas. Evan. 


Buckets, Clam Shell. 
Brown Hoisting Machy. Co. 
Browning Co. 
Industrial Works. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Buckets, Grab. 
Brown Hoisting Machy. Co. 
Browning Co. 
Hayward Co. 
Industrial Works. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Buffers, Friction, 
Miner, W. H. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Buffers, Radial. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


Buildings, Iron, Steel 

Steel Concrete, 

Arnold Co. 

Ferguson Co., 

McLellan & _ 
Ine. 

Robertson Co., H. H. 

Robinson Co., Dwight P. 

Stone & Webster. 

White Eng. Corp., J. G. 


Building Materials. 
Robertson, H. H. 


Bulldozers, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Southwark Fdy. & Mach, 

Co. 


Burners, 


and 


Bunsen, Oxygen, 


as, 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Cables, Electric. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Kerite Insulated Wire 
Cable Co. 


& 








Cableways—(See Tramways). 


Calcium Carbide. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Car Ends, Pressed Steel 
Parish & Bingham Corp. 


Car Ends, Steel, 
— Cleveland Car Roof 
0. 


Car Lighting Equipment — 
(See Lighting, Car Equip- 
ment). 


Carlines, 
—— Cleveland Car Roof- 


g Co. 
Standard Ry. Equipment Co. 


Car Material, Wood. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 


Cars, Dump. 

Clark Car Co. 

MecMyler Interstate Co. 
Western Wheeled Scraper 


Cars, Freight. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Younstown Steel Car Co. 


Cars, Hand and Push. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Inc. 
Mudge & Co. 
Cars, Industrial, 


Foster, L. B., Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Cars, Motor (Section). 
Clark Car Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors 


Co. 
Mudge & Co, 


Cars, Motor Inspection. 
— Railway Motors, 
ne. 


Cars, Ore, 
Clark Car Co. 


Cars, Passenger, 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 


Cars, Rebuilt and Repaired. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co. 
Youngstown Steel Car 


Cars, Second-Hand, 
Zelnicker Supply Co., Wal- 
ter A, 


Cars, 


Co. 


Self-Propelled Passen- 


ger. 
General Electric Co. 


Cars, Tank, 
Pennsylvania Car Co. 


Castings, Gray Iron. 
American Brake Shoe & 
Fdry. Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
National Malleable Castings 


Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 


Castings, Gun Iron. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 


Castings, Malleable Iron. 
Chicago Railway Equipment 


Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
National Malleable Castings 


Co. 
P. & M. Co., The. 








Castings, Steel. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
Newport News Shipbuilding 

& Dry Dock Co 

Standard Steel Works. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 


Center Plate — (See 
ings, Center). 


Chain, 
American Chain Co. 


Bear- 


Charcoal, Iron. 
Parkesburg Iron Co. 


Chemists, 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 
Hunt & Co., Robert W. 
Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory. 


Chimneys, Cast Iron. 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul. 


Cinder Handling Plants. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Circuit Breakers, 
General Electric Co. 
Clamps, Flanging. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Clamps, Guard Rail. 
American Chain Co. 
Q & C Co., The. 


Clamps, Hose. 
National Malleable Castings 
Cc 


0. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Clamps, Pipe. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
National Malleable Castings 
Co. 
Cleaners, Flue. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Closets, Water. 
Duner Co. 


Coach and Coach Yard Steam 
Joints—(See Joints, Etc.). 


Coal, Ore and Ash Handling 

Machines, 

Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co. 

Industrial Works 

MeMyler Interstate Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Coaling Stations. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Cocks, Angle. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Columns, Cast Iron Building. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Fdry. Co. 


Compounds, Boiler. 
Bird-Archer Co., The. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 


Compressors, Air. 
General Electric Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. 
Corp. 


Condensers, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Conduits, Metallic Flexible. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply = 
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Connections, Truck Lev 
National Malleable Castings 


Co. 
Schaefer Equipment Co. 


Connectors, Automatic T. P. 
—(See Train Pipe Con- 
nectors, Automatic). 
Control Devices, Train Speed. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 


Controllers, Electrical. 
General Electric Co. 


Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Conveyor, Ash—(See Coal, Ore 
and Ash Handling Mach. ). 


Cooling Compounds, 
Journal Hot Box. 
Mohawk Lubricating Co. 


Coupler Pockets—-(See Draft 
Yokes). 


Couplers. 

American Steel Foundries. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
National Malleable Castings 


Co. 
Q & O Co., The 
Standard Coupler Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Couplings, H 

Fort Pitt Malieable Iron Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Covering, Seat, Rattan. 
See Rattan 


Cranes, Electric Traveling. 
Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co. 
Ferguson Co., H. K 
Industrial Works. 

Morgan Engineering Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Cranes, Gantry. 

Brown Hoisting Mchy. 
Industrial Works 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Cranes, Jib. 
Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co. 
Industrial Works 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Co. 


Cranes, Locomotive. 
Brown Hoisting Mchy¥. 
Browning Co. 
Industrial Works 
MecMyler Interstate Co. 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Cranes, Portable. 
Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Industrial Works 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Co. 


Cranes, Tractor, 
Industrial Works. 
McMyler Interstate Co. 


Cranes, Wrecking. 
Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co. 
Industrial Works 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Crank Pins — (See Pins, 
Crank) 


Creosote, 

American Creosoting Co. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 
Jennison Wright Co. 


Crossheads and Shoes, 
— Locomotive Works, 


e 
Barco Mfg. Co. 


Crushers, Coal, 


Culverts. 


Curtains and Fixtures, Car 


Conveying Machine Window. 
“Brown Hoisting "Mach. Co. Morton Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Works 
McMyler Interstate Co. Curtains & Fixtures, Car 
Vestibule, 


Brown Hoisting Mach. Co. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 

Worthington Pump & Mcby. 
Corp. 


American Rolling Mill Co., 
The. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 


U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Fay. Co. 


Morton Mfg. Co. 


Cutters, Flue. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Cutting and Welding Appara- 
tus (Oxy-Acetylene). 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Cyclopedias, Railway. 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co. 


= Gas, Acetylene, 
Cc. 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Derails 


. & C. Co., The 


Derricks. 
Industrial Works. 
- MeMyler Interstate Co. 


Devices, Safety Motor Car. 
Mudge & Co. 


Diaphragms, 
Mechanism, 
Morton Mfg. Co. 


Diaphragms for Cars, Canvas 
and Steel. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 


Disinfectants, 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Ditching Machinery. 
Browning Co. 
Industrial Works 


Door Fixtures—(See Fixtures, 
Car or). 


Buffing, 


Door, Locomotive, Fire-Box. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


Doors, Car. 
Miner, W. H. 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. 


Doors, Grain. 
Exchange 
Co. 


Sawmills Sales 


Doors, Steel. 
Morton Mfg. Co. 


Draft Arms 
American "Steel Foundries. 


Draft Gears. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. 
Hall Draft Gear Corp. 
Miner, W. H. 
Standard Coupler Co. 
Symington Co., T. H 
Union Draft Gear Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Draft Yokes. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Miner, W. H. 
— Malleable Castings 


Steel Car Forge Co. 


Drawbar Centering Device. 
Miner, W. H. 


Dredging Machinery. 
Industrial Works. 


Sharpeners. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drilling Machines, Rock, 
General Electric Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Oldham & Son Co., Geo. 


Drilling Machines, 
and Radial. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Drill Steel, Rock and Steel 


Drilling Machines, Pneumatic. 


Upright 


Drills, Close Corner. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drills, Pneumatic. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drills, Track and Bonding. 
Bird-Archer Co., The. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Drinking Fountains. 
Giessel Co., Henry. 


Driving Boxes (Extended 


n . 
Franklin Railway Supply Co 


Drop Door Mechanism. 
Wine Railway Appliance 
Co. 


Dynamos — (See Generators, 
Electric, Economizers, 
Fuel). 


Economizers, Fuel. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Electrical Supplies. 
General Electric: Co. 


Electrification, Railroad, 

General Electric Co. 

McLellan & Junkersfeld, 
Inc. 

Robinson Co., Dwight P. 

Smith & Co., C. E 


Enamels. 
Lowe Bros. 


Ends, Steel. 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 
Union Metal Products Co. 


Engineers and Contractors, 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Robinson Co., Dwight P. 
Stone & Webster 
Watson Engineering Co. 
White Eng. Corp., J. G. 


Engineers, Construction. 


Co., The. 


Arnold Co. 

Ferguson Co., K. 

McLellan & “Suen, 
Ine. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Robinson Co., Dwight P. 
Stone & Webster. 

Watson Engineering Co. 


White Eng. Corp., J. G. 
Engineers, Consulting, Civil, 
Eleo., Hydraulic, Mech. 
Val, 
Arnold Co. 


Battey, Paul L. 

Bibbons, Rowland J. 
Ferguson Co., H. K. 
Fowler, Chas. Evans 
Fowler, Geo. L. 

Hunt & Co., Robert W. 
Muhlfeld, John EB. 
Smith & Co., C. E. 


Engineers, Contracting. 
Arnold Co. 
Ferguson Co., H. EK. 
Fowler, Geo. L. 
Hunt & Co., Robert W. 
Muhlfeld, John EB. 
McLellan & Junkersfeld, 

Inc. 

Smith & Co., C. B. 
Stone & Webster 
White Eng. Corp., J. G. 


Engineers, Inspecting. 
Arnold Co. 
Ferguson Co., H. K. 
Fowler, Geo. L. 
Gulick, Henderson Co. 
Hunt & Co., Robert W. 
Muhlfeld, John E. 
Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 


tory. 
Smith & Co., C. E. 


Engines, Crude Oil Fuel. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Worthington Pump & 

Machinery Corp. 


Engines, Gas and Gasoline. 
Ine. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Engines, Hoisting. 


Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Worthington Pump & Mchy. 


Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co. 
Industrial Works 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Engines, Una-Flow Steam. 
Stumpf Una-Flow Engine 
Co. 


Expanders, Tube. 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Fans, Exhaust and Ventilat- 
ng. 

General Electric Co, 

Mudge & Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Fasteners, Car Door. 

Arnold Co. 

Fort Pitt < Iron Co. 
Miner, > 

National Stalleable Castings 


Co. 
Fencing, Wire—(See Wire 
Fence). 


Ferro Molybdenum, 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Ferro Tungsten. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Ferro Vanadium. 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Filters, Water and Industrial, 
American Water Softener 


Co. 
Filtration Plants (Water), 
American Water Softener 
Co. 
Fireboxes. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Fittings, Air Brake, 
— Malleable Castings 

0. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Fittings, Flanged Pipe. 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Fdry. Co. 


Fittings, Hydraulic. 
Southwark Fdy. & Machine 
Co. 


Fixtures, Car Door. 

Miner, W. H. 

National Malleable Castings 
Co. 


Flangors, Snow. 
Co., The 


Flooring. 


Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co. 
Foote Lumber Co., H. D. 


Jennison Wright Co. 


Flooring Composition. 
Tuco Products Co. 


Flue Cleaners—(See Cleaners, 


Ferguson Furnace Co. 


Forges, Rivet Heating. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Forgings. 
American Steel Foundries 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
McMyler Interstate Co. 


& Dry Dock Co. 
Parish & Bingham Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Tacony Steel Co. 


Forgings, Drop. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Flue). Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Flue Cutters—(See Cutters, | Grease Forming Machine. 
Flue). Franklin Railway Supply Oo. 
Flue Welders. Grindi chin: orta’ 
Southwark Fdy. & Machine eoadeas ee ™ _ 
Co. ; 
Guard Rail, Piece. 
Flues, Boiler—(See Tubes, American Gnate Co. 
Boiler). Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Forges, Oil Rivet Heating. | Guards, Dust, 


Newport News Shipbuilding 


Foundry Supplies, 
Bird-Archer Co., The 


Frames, Locomotives, 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Frames, Truck, 

American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Scullin Steel Co. 


Frames, Vanadium, 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Frogs and Crossings, 
Foster, L. B., Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 


Fulcrums, Brake Beam. 

American Steel Foundries. 

Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 

= Malleable Castings 
0. 


Furnaces, Electric, 
General Electric Co. 


Furnaces, Rivet Heating— 
bn Forges, Rivet Heat- 
ng). 


Gage Testers—(See Testers, 
Gage). 


Gages, Steam, 
Ashton Valve Co. 


oe Wheel Press, Record- 
ng. 
Ashton Valve Co. 


Gates, Tail, 
Morton Mfg. Co. 


Gear Blanks, Rolled Steel. 
Standard Steel Works. 


Gears and Pinions, 
American Steel Foundries 


Gears, Silent, 
General Electric Co. 
Gears, Valve — (See Valve 
Gears). 


Generators, Acetylene, 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Generators, Car Lighting. 
Safety Car Lighting & 
Heating Co. 


Generators, Electric, 
General Electric Co. 


Glass, Wire. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 


Goggles. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Graphite, Lubricating. 
Galena Signal Oil Co. 


Grapples, Wood, 
Industrial Works. 


Grate Shakers. 


Symington Co., T. H. 


Hammers, Pneumatic. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Oldham & Son Co., Geo. 


Hammers, Riveting. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Hammers, Steam. 
Industrial Works. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Hand Brakes—(See Brakes, 
Hand). 
Hangers, Car Door—(See Fix- 


tures, Car Door). 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 














Crossings — (See Frogs and 
Crossings), 





Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 





Corp. 


Foundations. 
Fowler, Chas. Evans 
Smith & Co., C. E 
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Headlights, Electric, Joints, Air Reservoir, Lubricators, Driving Box. Pile Drivers, Presses, Hydraulic, 
Barco Mfg. Co, Franklin Railway Supply Co. Browning Co. Southwark Fdy. & Machine 
Heaters, Electric. Joints, Blow Off —_— Industrial Works. Co. 
Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. — Line (Round-| rubricants (Oil and Grease).| McMyler Interstate Co. 
. ouse), Galena Signal Oil Co. Orton & Steinbrenner Co. Presses, Wheel. 
Heaters, Feed Water. arco Mfg. Co. Mohawk Lubricating Co, Southwark Fdy. & Machine 
Superheater Co., The. aes Franklin Ry. Supply Co. Texas Co. Piling, Creosoted Wood. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Meby. | Joint, h 1 International Creosoting & 
Co. yy ty Coach Yard. | + umber. Construction Co. ery Coal—(See Crush. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. ers, Coal), 
Heating Systems, Car (Eleo- vs oe Sey Foote Lumber Co., H. D, | Piling, Wood. 
mF may 4 o a ——, American Creosoting Co. Pumps, Hydraulic. 
old Car Htg tg. Co. arco g. Co. Lumber, Creosoted, Southwark Fdy. & Machine 
Safety Car Heating &| Franklin Ry. Supply Co. American Creosoting Co. a - Brake and Clevis. Co. 
Lighting Co. Joints, Rail International Creosoting & hampion Rivet Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc, | 4°"*S, ° , Construction Co. Steel Car Forge Co. Pumps and Pumping Machin- 
Wine Ry. Appliance Co. American Chain Co. Pins, Cent ery. 
American Steel Foundries. | wagnets, Lifting Dg Ingersoll-Rand Oo 
Illinois Steel Co. > 4 Miner, W. H. Dg! bape fe 
Heating Units, Independent. Industrial Works. Southwark Fdy. & Machine 
Sturtevant Co., B. Q & C Co., The | Browning Co. Pins, Coupler Knuckle. 0. 
Rail Joint Co., The. Champion Rivet Co. Worthington Pump & Mchy. 


Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 
Gold Car Htg. & ‘4 Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 


Hoisting Machinery. 
Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co. 
Industrial Works. 
MeMyler Interstate Co. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Hoists, Air. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Hoists, Chain, 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Hoists, Electric. 
Brown Hoisting Machy. Oo. 


Hoists, Locomotive. 
McMyler Interstate Co. 


Hoists, Pneumatic. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Holders, Angle Cock. 
Mudge & Co. 


Hooks, Wrecking. 
National Malleable Castings 
Co. 


Hoppers, Wet and Dry (Car). 
Duner e 


Hose, Air, Steam, Etec, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Oldham & Son Co., Geo. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Hose, Welding. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Injectors, Exhaust Steam, 
Superheater Co., The. 


ts, 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
McConway & Torley Co. 
a Malleable Castings 
0. 


Inspection of Material and 
Equipment — (See Engi- 
neers, Inspection). 

Insulation, Car. 

Lehon Co., The 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co. 


Insulation, Electrical. 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 


Insulation, Heat. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Miner, W. H. 


Iron Chain, 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 


Tron, Charcoal, 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Parkesburg Iron Co. 


Iron, Hollow Staybolt. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 


Iron, Pig. 
Illinois Steel Co. 


Iron, Refined. 
Ewald Iron Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Iron we also Stay- 
ts). 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Jacks, Smoke, 
Dickinson, Ine., Paul. 





Joints, Steam, Air and Liquid. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 


Journal Boxes and Lids. 
Allegheny Steel Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
National Malleable Castings 

Co. 
Symington Co., T. H. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 


Journal Box Wedges — (See 
Wedges, Journal Box). 


Keys, Brake Shoe. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Laboratories, Testing. 


Hunt & Co., Robert W. 
Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory. 
Ladders. Steel Car. 


Wine Railway Appliance Co. 


Incandescent. 
Co, 


Lamps, 
General Electric 


Lath, Metal. 
American Rolling 
The. 


Lathes, Axle, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Lathes, Engine. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph 


Lathes, Vertical Turret. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co, 


Lathes, Wheel. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Lighting Equipment, Car. 
General Electric Co. 
Safety Car Ltg. & Htg. Co. 


Locomotive Repair Parts, 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 

The. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 


Locomotives, Contractors’. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 


Locomotives, Electric, 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
General Electric Co. 


Locomotives, Gasoline. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Locomotives, Geared. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 


Locomotives, Industrial. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locemotive Works. 
General Electric Co. 

Lima Locomotive Works. 


Mill Co., 


T. 


Locomotives, Mine. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
General Electric Co. 


Locomotives, Rebuilt. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Newport News Shipbuilding 


& Dry Dock Co. 
Locomotives, Second-Hand. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., Wal- 
ter A. 


Locomotives, Steam. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 








Mechanical Draft Apparatus— 
(See Heating and Vent. 
App.) 

Milling Machines, 
Universal. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Molybdenum Metal. 

Vandium Corp. of America. 
Motors, Electric. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Mouldings, Steel Drawn. 
Morton Mfg, Co. 


Nails. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Nitrogen, 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Nozzles, Exhaust, 
Franklin Railway Supply Co 


Nuts—(See Bolts and Nuts), 
Nut Locks. 


Plain and 


American Bolt Corp., The 
(Boss Nut Div.). 
Boss Nut Co. 
Oil Filtering and Storage 
System, 
American Water Softener 
Co. 
Oil, Fuel. 
Texas Co. 


Oils, Lubricating. 
Galena Signal Oil Co. 
Texas 


Oil Plugs, Steam Chest, 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


Oxygen. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Air. 
Asbestos & 


Packing, 
Union 
Co. 


Packing, 
Union 
Co. 


Packing, 
Union 
Co. 


Packing, Metallic. 
U. 8. Metallic ‘Packing Co. 
Packing, Ring. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co. 


Packing, Semi-Metallic. 
Pilot Packing Co. 
Packing, Sheet. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co. 
Packing, Soft. 
ne Co, 


Packing, Throttle. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 


Rubber 


Loco, Cab Cock. 
Asbestos & Rubber 


Locomotive. 
Asbestos & Rubber 


Co. 
Paint. 
Lehon Co., The. 
Lowe Bros. Co., The. 
Paint, Metal, Protective. 


National Lead Co. 


Paper Sheathing, 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roof. 
ing Co, 
Lehon Co., The. 


Pavement Breakers. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 





Steel Car Forge Co. 
National Malleable Castings 
Co. 


Pins, Crank, 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Pipe, Cast Iron. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Fdry Co. 


Pipe Coverings. 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co. 


Pipe Fittings—(See Fittings, 
Pipe). 
Pipe, Metal Culvert. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Fdry Co, 
Planers, 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Plates, Boiler, Firebox—(See 
Steel Firebox). 


Plates, Center—(See Bearings, 
Center). 


Plates, Follower. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Plates, Iron and Steel. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 


The. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Plates, Tie. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
— Malleable Castings 
0. 


Plates, Tin and Terne, 
—- Sheet & Tin Plate 
0. 


Platforms, Car. 
Standard Coupler Co. 


Plows, Snow. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Q & C Co., The 

Plush, Mohair, 
Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 


Pneumatic Tools, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Oldham & Son Co., Geo. 


Poles, Creosoted. 
American Creosoting Co. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co, 


Posts, Steel Fence. 
wer ~~ A Wie Co. 
Q & C Co., Th 


Powder pascal (Bee Ex- 


plosives). 
Power Plants. 
General Electric Co. 
McLellan & Junkersfeld, 


Ine. 
Muhlfeld, John B. 
Stone & Webster. 
White Eng. Corp., J. G. 


Powdered Coal Equipment, 
Muhifeld, John B. 


Preservatives, Wood, 
Jennison Wright Co. 


Pressed Steel Repair Parts. 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. 





Corp. 


Pumps, Vacuum, 
‘ Ingersoll-Rand Co, 


Punching and Shearing Ma- 
chines, 
Ryerson & Son, 
Southwark Fdy. 
Co. 


Joseph T. 
& Machine 


Pushers, Locomotive Coal. 
Locomotive Stoker Co. 


Rail Anchors, 
P. & M. Co., 


Rail Benders, 
American Chain Co. 
Q & C Co., The 


Rail-Boads, 
American Steel & Wire Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co, 


Rail 


The, 


Braces — (See 
Rail). 


Braces, 


Rail, Manganese. 
Manganese Stee] Rail Co. 
Rails. 
Illinois Steel Co, 


Rails, New, 
Foster, L. B.. Co. 


Rail (Relaying). 


Lindenheimer, 8S. W 
Zelnicker Supply Co., Wal- 
ter A. ° 
Rail Splice Plates— (See 
Joints, Rail), 
Rattan 


Hale & Kilburn Corp. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


Refrigerators, 
Wine Railway Appliance Oo. 


Regulators, Gas Pressure. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Repair Parts, 
Baldwin Locomotive 


Replacers, Car. - 
American Chain Oo. 
— Railway Appliance 


Q = C Co., The 


Works. 


Reverse Gear, Power. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


Rivet Cutters. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 


Riveters, Hydraulic. 
Southwark Fdy. & Machine 
Co. 


Riveting Machines. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Riveting Machines, Portable 


—(See also Hammers, 
Pneumatic). 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Rivets. 

American Bolt Corp., The 
(Boss Nut Div.) 

Boss Nut Co. 

Champion Rivet Co, 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 5 
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Rolls, Bending and Straight- 
ening. 

Southwark Fdy. & Machine 
Co. 


Roller Bearings—(See Bear- 
ings, Roller). 


Roofing, Asbestos. 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Roofing, Building. 
Lehon Co., The. 


Roofing, Car. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. 

Chicago-Cleveland Car Roof- 
ing Co. 

Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 

Lehon Co., The 

Standard Railway WBquip- 
ment Co. 


Roofing, Corrugated. 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
The, 

American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. 
Robertson Co.. H. H. 


Roofing, for Buildings. 
Texas Co. 


Roofing, Gypsum. 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Roofing, Tin. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. 


Roofing, Wood. 
Foote Lumber Co., H. D. 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co. 


Rope, Wire—(See Wire Rope). 


Running Boards, Car. 
Standard Ry. Equipment Co. 


Railroad Structures—(See En- 
gineers and Contractors; 
also Buildings). 


Saddles, Running Board. 
Miner, W. H. 


Sand Drying Plants. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Sand Rammers. 
Oldham & Son Co., Geo. 


Sash Balances. 
Edwards Co., 0. M. 


Saws, High Speed Friction. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Saws, Portable, Rail. 
Industrial Works. 


Scrapers, Wheeled and Drag. 
Western Wheeled Scraper 
Co. 


Screws, Lag. 
American Bolt Corp. 
(Boss Nut Div.). 
Boss Nut Co. 


Seats, Car. 
Hale & Kilburn Corp. 
Heyweod-Wakefield Co. 


Shafting. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Shapers. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Shapes, Pressed Cteel. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 


Shapes, Structural. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Sheds, Train. 
Arnold Co. 


Sheets, Black and Galvanized. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 


The 


0. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Sheets, Corrugated. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Sheets, Electrical. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Sheets, Locomotive Jacket. 


Sheets, 


Sheets, Steel. 


Sherardising Plants. 


Shops, 


American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. 


Polished 
ished Iron. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 

Co. 


or Plan- 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


General Electric Co. 


Railroad (See Build- 
ings, Iron, Steel and 
Steel Concrete). 


Shovels, Steam. 
Browning Co. 


Siding, Corrugated and Plain. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 


Co. 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Signal Accessories. 
General Electric Co. 


Signals, Automatic Cab. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 


Signals, Railway. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 


Skylights. 
Robertson Co., H. H. 


Spikes, 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Foster, L. B., Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 


Splice Bars, Angle, 
Illinois Steel Co. 


Splice Bars, Rail. 
Foster, L. B., Co. 


Spring Plates or Seats. 

Allegheny Steel Co, 

— Malleable Castings 
0. 


Springs. 

American Steel Foundries. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Co. 

— Spring & Steel 
0. 


Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 


Springs, Vanadium Steel. 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel 
Co. 


Springs, Machinery for Re- 
pairing. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Staybolts. 

American Locomotive Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Flannery Bolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Staybolts, Hollow. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Steam Chests. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


Steam Shovels, 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Steel, Alloy. 
Central Steel Co. 


Steel, Firebox. 
Illinois Steel Co. 


Steel Plate Construction. 
— Spring & 
0. 


Steel, Pressed Specialties. 
Hale & Kilburn Corp. 


Steel, Structural. 
American Bridge Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Steel, Tool. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Step Joints. 
American Chain Co. 


; Steel 


Stokers, Locomotive. 


Locomotive Stoker Co. 


Stop Casings, Metal. 


Superheaters. 


Switches, Electric. 


Elvin Mechanical Stoker Co. 


Edwards Co., O. M. 


Babcock & Wilcox. 
Superheater Co., The. 


General Electric Co. 
McMyler Interstate Co. 


Switches and Switch Stands. 
Foster, L. B., Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 


Tanks, Air, Gas and Oil. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Babeock & Wilcox Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Tanks, Water. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Taps, Staybolt. 
Ryerson & Son, Jeseph T. 


Terminals, Freight. 
Ferguson Co., H. K. 


Terminals, Railroad. 
McClellan & ~Junkersfeld, 


Ine. 
Robinson Co., Dwight P. 


Test Car, Track Scale. 
Southwark Fdy. & Machine 
Co. 


Testers, Gage. 
Ashton Valve Co. 


Tie Tamping Outfits. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Ties, Creosoted. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 


Ties, Wood, 
Exchange 
Co. 


Timber, Railway. 

American Creosoting Co. 

Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co. 

Foote Lumber Co., H. D. 

International Creosoting & 
Construction Co, 


Tires, Steel. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works. 


Tools, High Speed Steel. 
Bird-Archer Co., The. 


Tools, Pneumatic. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 

Co. 
Torches, Welding and Cutting. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Tractors, Industrial. 
Elwell Parker Electric Co. 


Tractors, Turntable. 
Nichols & Bros,, Geo. P. 


Train Control Systems. 
Miller Train Control Corp. 


Tramways (Wire Rope). 


Sawmills Sales 


Transfer Tables. 
Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co. 
Industrial Works. 


Transmission Towers. 
Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co. 


Trap Doors and Fixtures, 
Edwards Co., O. M. 
Tuco Products Co. 


Treads, Safety. 
Morton Mfg, Co. 


ter Softening 
fying). 
Truck). 
Trucks, 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Boyden Steel Corp. 


Co. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Treatment, Water—(See Wa- 
and Puri- 


Truck Frames—(See Frames 
Car and Locomotive. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


National Railway Appliance 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


Trucks, Electric Storage Bat- 
ery. 
Elwell Parker Electric Co. 


Trucks, Industrial. 
Elwell Parker Electric Co. 


Tubes, Arch. 
Parkesburg Iron Co. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. 


Tubes, Boiler. 

Allegheny Steel Co. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co, 
Parkesburg Iron Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Tubes, Stay. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Tubing, Seamless Steel, 


Globe Steel Tubes Co. 


Tungsten Metal, 
Vanadium Corp. of America. 


Turbines, Generators. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Turbo Generators, 
General Electric Co. 


Turntables. 

Foster, L. B., Co. 
Industrial Works. 
McMyler Interstate Co. 


Uncoupling Device. 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 


Underframes, Steel. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Ralston Steel Car Co, 
Youngstown Steel Car Co. 


Upholstery, Car, 
Mass. Mohair Plush Co. 


Valve Gears, Loco, 


Wedges, Automatic. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


Wedges, Journal Box. 
American Steel Foundries. 
National Malleable Castings 


Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 


Welding Machines, Electric, 

General Electric Co. 

National Railway Appliance 
Co. 


Welding Machines, Flue, 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Welding and Cutting Appara- 
tus — (See Cutting and 
Welding Apparatus), 


Welding Supplies, 
General Electric Co. 


Welding Rods and Wire, 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Oo. 


Weather Stripping. 
Edwards Co., O. M. 
Tuco Products Co. 


Wheel Centers, Driving. 
American Locomotive Co, 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Standard Steel Works, 


Wheels, Car and Locomotive, 
American Locomotive Co, 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works, 





Stumpf Una-Flow Engine 
Co. 


Valves, Drifting. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


Valves, Hydraulic, 
Southwark Fdy. 
Co. 


& Machine 


Valves, Piston. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


lief, 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Varnishes. 
Lowe Bros. Co., The. 


Ventilators, Car. 
Gold Car Htg,. & Ltg. Co. 
Mudge & Co. 


house, 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul. 


Washing Systems, Boiler, 
National Boiler 
Co. of Il. 


Water 
umns, Water). 


Water Cooling Equipment. 
Giessel Co., Henry. 


Waterproofing Materials. 
Lehon Co., The. 


Water 
and Compounds. 
Dearborn Chemical Co. 


ing. 
American 

Co. 
Bird-Archer Co., The. 


Water 











Co. 





Standard Stoker Co. 


Standard Car Truck Co. 





Dearborn Chemical Co, 


Valves, Pop, Safety and Re- 


Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 
Wine Railway Appliance Co. 


Ventilators, Shop and Round- 


Cable 
Johns-Manville, Inc. : 
Robertson Co., H. H. Page Steel & Wire Co. 
- . Wire, Barb 
Washer Cutting Machines, . 7 
Southwark Fdy. & Machine American Steel & Wire Co. 
Co. Wire, Fence. 
Washers, American Steel & Wire Co. 


National Malleable Castings 
Co. 
Wine Railway Appliance Co. 


Washing 


Columns — (See Ool- 


Purifying Materials 


Water Softening and Purify- 


Softener 


Wheels, Hand Push and Motor 
ar, 

Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Ine. 


Wheels, Mine Car, 
Edgewater Steel Co. 


—— Pressed Steel Motor 
ar, 
Mudge & Co. 


Wheels, Steel and Steel Tired, 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Tllinois Steel Oo. 

Lima Locomotive Works. 


Whistles, Locomotive. 
Ashton Valve Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Window Fixtures. 
Edwards Co., 0. M. 


Windows, Weatherproofing, 
Morton Mfg. Co. 


Wire, 


American Steel & Wire Oo. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & 


Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Wire, Insulated. 
American Steel & Wire Oo. 
General Electric Co. 


Kerite Insulated Wire & 
Cable. 

Wire, Rail Bond—(See Rail 
Bonds), ’ 

Wire, Rope. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Wire, Telephone & Telegraph. 
American Steel & Wire Oo. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Wood Preservative—(BSee Pre- 
servative, Wood), 


Wrecking Cranes — (Bee 
Cranes, Wrecking). 


Wrenches, 
Coes Wrench Co. 
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Air Reduction Sales Co. ...... 45 
Allegheny Steel Co. .......+-- 50 
American Arch Co., Inc....... 25 
American Bolt Corp., _ (The oon 
Nut Division) ...........- 3, 


American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
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American Chain Co., Inc...... 2 
American Creosoting Co., Inc... 51 
American Locomotive Co., The 29 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works, The 31 
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Dearborn Chemical Co. ....... 45 
Dickinson, Inc., Paul ......... 52 
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Edgewater Steel Co. .........- 52 


Edwards Co., Inc.. O. M., The 50 

Elvin Mechanical Stoker Co... 28 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. .... 53 

Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
The 
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Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ferguson, H. K., The 
Flannery Bolt Co. 
Foote Lumber Co., H. D. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. .. 
Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Co. ... 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Fowler, Charles Evan 
Freaitin Railway Supply Co., 


ee ee ee | 


Galena Signal Oil Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Georgia Creosoting Co. ..... eee 
Get Together Department 
Giessel & Co., Henry 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
Gulick-Henderson Co. 


Hale & Kilburn Corp. ......... 
Hall Draft Gear Corp. 
Hayward Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


Illinois Steel Co. 
Industrial Works 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Creosoting & Con- 


Jennison-Wright Co., The 


Kerite P —aaees Wire & Cable 


re ey 


Lehon Company, The 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. . 
Lindheimer, S. W. 
Locomotive Stoker Co. 
i Se wakebes oe 
Luria Bros. & Co. 
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Manganese Steel Rail Co. ..... 51 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 52 
McClelland & Junkersfeld, Inc. 54 
McConway & Torley Co., The .. 44 
McMyler Interstate Co., The... 8 


Miller Train Control Corp..... 9 
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Mohawk Lubricating Co. ...... 47 
Morgan Engineering Co. ...... 38 
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Po eee 54 


N 


Hepionat Malleable Castings Co., 


ee 


Newport oy > Shipbuilding & 


et SOE TK: 6cceeccnieeses 
Nichols & Bros., George P. .... 53 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. ........ 53 


O 


Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. ... 49 
Oldham & Son Co., Geo. ...... 43 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. ..... 48 


P 


Page Steel & Wire Co. ........ a 
ay See eae eee 46 
Parkesburg Iron Co., The ..... 27 


Pennsylvania Car Co. ......... 44 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 53 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory.. 48 
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Professional Directory ........ 54 
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R 
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Railway Materials Co. ......... 50 
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Safety Car Htg. & Ltg. Co., 
The 


Schaefer Equipment Co. 
Boardman Publishing 


eee ere were seers eeeeesee 


Southern Teen & Equipment Co. 
Southwark Fdy. & Machine Co. 
Standard Car Truck Co. 
Standard Coupler Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Standard Stoker Co. 
Steel Car Forge Co. 
Stone & Webster Co. 
Stumpf Una-Flow Engine Co. 52, 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Superheater Co., The 


Tacony Steel Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Tuco Products Corp. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Union Draft Gear Co. 
Union Metal Products Co. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 
U. S: Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 


Vanadium Corp. of America ... 
"— Car Heating Co., 


Weierbach Brake Shoe Co. 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. . 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. .. 
White Eng. Corp., J. G., The .. 


Woods & Co., Edwin S. 
Worthington Pump & a 





Youngstown Steel Car Co., The. 


Zelnicker Supply Co., 
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Whenever You See a Creeper Crane 


Ask any Brownhoist operator what he thinks 
Look For of his crane. Inquire of him as to the crane’s’ 
operation, capacities, speeds, engine, traveling 
‘mechanism, clutches and in fact every detail. 


He will no doubt tell you that the crane is easy 
to operate, and that it is so safe he isn’t afraid to 
handle capacity loads. He will say that the crane 
is a fast worker with bucket, hook or magnet and 
that loaded cars can be shifted easily and quickly. 
And he will further tell you that a Brownhoist 
gives practically no trouble, which means con- 

' tinuous operation and low upkeep cost. 


You might say, ‘“ That meansa perfect.crane.”’ 
That is impossible, but over 25 years have been 
spent in perfecting Brownhoist Cranes and they 
are considered fine machines by crane users. 
They may cost a little more, but are worth it. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 
Products: Locomotive Cranes, Buckets, Belt and Chain Conveyors, Bunkers, Coal Crushers, Etc. 




























BROWNHO 


MATERIA L. HANDLING MACHINER Y 
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Worthington Locomotive Feed 
Water Heater and Pump 


Sutprisingly Simple. 


The diagram at the right shows every working 
part of the Worthington Locomotive Feed Water 
Heater and Pump. It has often been said that 
this is one of the simplest major devices used on 
a modern locomotive. The chart proves this to 
be absolutely true. 

y) For detailed 4 
description see 


| LOCOMOTIVE 


. CYCLOPEDIA 
1922 Edition 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City. Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


WORTHIN TON 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. . \ S. ——— SN Pa, Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Blake & Knowles Works : ~ r Power & Mining Works 
East Cambridge, Mass. — SS f \ ~ > Cudahy, Wis. 
Worthington Works a | = ane x ~ : > Snow-Holly Works 


TANIRE “ ay \ < 2 X. —— 
Harrison, N. J. cc moe “7; ry A a 3 —— Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wr OLYAIA y S$) 3 ~ Wis D 














